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OU hold allure in the palm of your hand 

—with IRRESISTIBLE PERFUME. A touch on 
your wrists, your throat, your fingertips, and your 
petite evening muff, and you become a more 
thrilling person to yourself, and to him. 
Teasing . . . provocative . . . irresistible! 


Discover the exciting new confidence that 
IRRESISTIBLE PERFUME gives you. The glamorous 
women of Park Avenue, Hollywood Boulevard, 
and the Rue de la Paix all know that secret — 
the hidden power of Irresistible Perfume. 


Lips must lure, too, with their fragrance, and chal- 
lenge with their brilliancy. With Irresistible Lip Lure 
they do both. Try the fragrant, creamy Irresistible 
Lipstick in its exciting new shade — Coral — 

sparkling, vibrant, electric! 


To be completely ravishing use 
all of the Irresistible Beauty Aids. 
Certified pure, laboratory tested 
and approved. 


Only 10c each at 5 & 10c Stores 


RADIO STARS 


She evades close-ups...Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy her 


Ow often a girl has 

thrilled to a pass- 
ing glance—to an admiring look that 
says, “If only there were someone to in- 
troduce us now.” 

Lucky for her if she has a youthful 
smile—a smile that reveals sparkling 
white teeth and healthy gums. But how 
pitiful the smile that shocks the expec- 
tant eye. How sad the smile that betrays 
dull teeth and dingy gums—tragic evi- 
dence of unforgivable neglect. 


NEVER NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


That first warning tinge of “pink” on 
your tooth brush—how harmless it ap- 


charm... She ignored the warning of “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


pears and yet how serious it can prove. 
For trivial, trifling as it may seem—ig- 
nored, it can exact a heavy penalty. 

When you see it—see your dentist. You 
may not be in for serious trouble, but 
your dentist is the only competent judge. 
Usually, however, he will tell you that 
yours is simply-a case of gums that have 
grown soft and sensitive under our mod- 
ern soft-food menus—gums that need 
more resistance and work—and as so 
many modern dentists advise—gums that 
will respond to the healthful stimulation 
of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 


For Ipana is a modern 
tooth paste—not only 
designed to keep your teeth clean and 
sparkling—but, with massage; to assist the 
health of your gums. Rub a little extra 
Ipana on your gums every time you brush 
your teeth. Circulation increases. Lazy 
tissues waken. Gums become firmer. 

Play safe! Adopt this common-sense 
dental health routine in your own home. 
Change to Ipana and massage today— 
help safeguard yourself against gum trou- 
bles. You'll have a better chance for 
whiter, brighter teeth and sounder, 
healthier gums—a better chance for a 
smile of enchanting loveliness! 


® Don’t tell me about old-fashioned lax- 
atives ! While I wasted time on them, my 
constipation got worse. My breath was 
offensive. Nightmares ruined my sleep. 
Even the sight of food made me sick. My 
complexion? Well, let’s not go into that! 
Then I did myself a big favor by taking 
my druggist’s tip. “Try FEEN-A-MINT,” 
he said, “it’s different!” 


@® When FEEN-A-MINT frees accumu- 


lated wastes, life is brighter at once. Con- 
stipation’s bilious headaches go. Natural 
appetite returns. A cleared intestine helps 
bring back the natural joy of youth, the 
normal sleep of childhood. Why not put 
yourselfin this thrilling picture? FEEN-A- 
MINT tastes so good, acts so differently! 


MINUTE WAY! @ 

Three minutes 
of chewing 
make the 
difference 


One of the big differ- 
ences of delicious, mint- 
flavored FEEN-A-MINT 
is in the 3 minutes of chew- 
ing. Scientists agree this helps make FEEN- 
A-MINT so dependable—so satisfactory. 
Its benefits work g-r-a-d-u-a-l-l-y in the 
lower bowel—not in the stomach. No grip- 
ing or nausea. No break in sleep. The 
favorite laxative of 16 million users. Eco- 
nomical, too! Write for free sample to 
Dept.Q-6, FEEN-A-MINT, 

Newark, New ss 
Jersey. 


sized boxes 
only 
15¢ & 25¢ l; z Slightly 


higher in Canada, 
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~ DAN SEYMOUR 
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BROADCASTING 


BOOKWORMS SOMETIMES SNAP 

(Alexander Woollcott, the old Town Crier, is back again) by Camilla Jordan 8 
IT'S MY HUMBLE OPINION 

(An exclusive column in which Rudy speaks his mind). 
BARBARA'S ADVICE TO GIRLS IN LOVE 
(Miss Stanwyck knows whereof she speaks) 
WINNING THE HOLLYWOOD HANDICAP 
(Nine years married, the Al Jolsons are still in love) 
SHE MARRIED A SHRIMP 

(But a man in a million, according to Fannie Brice) by William - Vallee 28 
MUST THE SHOW GO ON? 

(Clowning Ed Wynn discusses the familiar maxim) 
CHILDREN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

(What they mean to George Burns and Gracie Allen). . -by Miriam Rogers 32 
THREE TIMES DIVORCED, BUT— 

(Why lovely Irene Rich will not marry again), , .by Mary Watkins Reeves 36 
EPISODES BEFORE FAME 

(How Richard Crooks found his way to success) 
IS BOBBY JEALOUS OF DEANNA? 
(Eddie Cantor's child stars answer the question). 
THE ROCKY ROAD TO ROMANCE 

(Can Joan Blaine and Cyril Pitts surmount its obstacles?) by Leslie Eaton 
CAN WOMEN TELL MEN THE TRUTH? 
(Four lovely stars have tried it!)........cscecess.- 
DAY DREAMS COME TRUE 

(What Jan Peerce remembers when he sings)... 
HE CERTAINLY STARTED SOMETHING 
(Jerry Belcher, originator of radio's intimate interviews) by Mildred Mastin 
“1 AIN'T NO LESLIE HOWARD!" 


(Champion James Braddock makes a confession)......... 


by Rudy Vallee 20 
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by Leo Townsend 24 


by George Kent 30 


by Nancy Barrows 38 
-by Miriam Gibson 40. 


..by Harriet Menken 
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-by Tom Meany 
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RADIO STARS 


Their Romance Rocked the 


Foundations of an Empire! 


THE MOST Powerful LOVE STORY EVER FILMED! 
...Of a Patriot Who Lost a Country When He Found a Woman 


You thought “San Francisco” was exciting — 
but wait! You'll be thrilled to your finger-tips 
when this mighty drama comes thundering 
from the screen. A fiery romance with your two 
favorite stars!... CLARK GABLE—courageous, 
masterful leader of a fighting nation... 


MYRNA LOY-—the bewitching beauty in whose 
arms he forgot the pain of leadership . 

Answering the call of millions of picture- 
goers M-G-M has brought them together in 
the most dramatic heart-stabbing love story 
of our time! 


CLARK GABLE - MYRNA LOY 
PARNELL 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production based on the great 


stage play that thrilled Broadway for months, Swit 
EDNA MAY OLIVER, BILLIE BURKE, and a great 
M-G-M cast. Directed and produced by John Stahl. 


11. 


12. 


26. 


- PHILHARMONIC SYMP ee OR- 


. JELL-O PROGRAM—JACK BENNY 


. LUX RADIO THEATRE. 


P MEREDITH WILLSON AND ORCHES- 
5 


. LOWELL oa 
2 GUT. LOMBARDO. ‘AND HIS ORCHES- 


. BEN BERNIE AND ALL THE LADS... 
- AMOS ’N’ ANDY 


; TRA. CITY SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


. BURNS AND ALLEN 


GCRESTRA.224..—) och ca .86.3 
CBS Sun. 3:00 P.M. EST 

SSMARCH OF SEIMES, 292. 25.25. a etmentioniye 84.8 
CBS Thurs. 10:30 P.M. EST 

. FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR.....84.7 
CBS Sun. 9:00 P.M. EST 


. GENERAL MOTORS CONCERT —ERNO 
84.5 


RAPEE ne 
NBC Sun. 10:00 P. M. EST 
. 84.2 


NBC Sun. 7:00 P.M. EST, 8:30 P.M. PST 


. TOWN HALL TONIGHT—FRED ALLEN 81.8 


NBC Wed. 9:00 P.M. EST 


. A. & P. BAND WAGON—KATE SMITH .81.5 


CBS Thurs. 8 P.M. EST 


.79.6 


CBS Mon. 9:00 P.M. EST 

- KRAFT MUSIC HALL— BING CROSEN 
BOB BURNS ii. eon cnn se eeremiere 
NBC Thurs. 10:00 P. M. EST 

. CITIES SERVICE CONCERT ace 
DRAGONETIGER  iitcc cons, sh caemreratate 78.7 
NBC Fri. 8:00 P.M. ES 


ANDRE KO STELANETZ— KAY 
BUAONIPSON Ds see i ter ine ee 

CBS Fri. 8:30 P.M. EST 
CHESTERFIELD PRESENTS NINO 
MARTINI WITH KOSTELANETZ OR- 


77.4 


CHESTRA 77.2 
CBS Wed. 9:00 P.M. EST 

- ROYAL GELATIN HOUR—RUDY 
VALLEE.. rere ete =i . 76.9 
NBC Thurs. 8:00 P.M. EST 

. THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE. 75.8 


NBC Mon. 8:30 P.M. EST, 8:30 P.M. PST 


. THE MAGIC KEY OF RCA....... 75.6 


NBC Sun. 2:00 P.M. EST 


TRA 
NBC 


Wed. 10:30 P.M. EST, Sat. 8:30 P.M. 


EST 
. STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS—RICH- 


HIMBER 75.3 
Vion. 9:30 P.M. EST 
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N BC 
aidee 


NBC M-7T-W-T-I 545) Oe eo 


TRA 74.5 


CBS Sun. 5:30 P.M. EST 


. PHIL BAKER—HAL KEMP’S ORCHES- 


TRA. 74.3 
CBS Sun. 7:30 P.M. EST 

74.2 
NBC Tue 9:00 P.M. EST 
seat |i 
8:00 


NBC M-T- W-T-F 7:00 P.M. 


PN es 


EST, 


.74.0 


NBC Sun. 12:30 P.M. ‘EST 


72.9 


CBS Wed. 8:30 P.M. EST, 8:30 P.M. PST 


F PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


TRA. 
CBS Sun. 2:00 P.M. EST 
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MUSIC 5 seh eee 
NBC Sun. 


..72.6 


9:30 P.M. EST 
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Richard Peters 
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Ohio 


Si Steinhauser 
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Richard G. Moffet 
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Cc. L. Kern 


indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, 


Conn. 


Fla 


Ind. 


Larry Wolfers 
Chicago Tribune. Chicago, III. 


James E. Chinn 
Evening and Sunday Star, 
Washington, D. C. 


H. Dean Fitzer 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 


Joe Haeffner 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Andrew W. Foppe 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, 


Chuck Gay 
Dayton Daily News, Dayton, 


Ohio 


Ohio 


HOUR OF CHARM..... My P47: 
NBC Mon. 4:00 P.M. EST 

JACK OAKIE’S COLLEGE—GOODMAN 
BAND. : Vesiia je eee 
CBS Tues. 0:30 P.M. EST 

HELEN HAYES IN “BAMBI’’......... 71.7 
NBC Mon. 8:00 P.M. EST 

YOUR: HIT SPARADES ce... ees 71.6 
NBC Wed. 10:00 P.M. EST; “CBS Sat. 10:00 
PM. EST 

RUBINOFF, JAN PEERCE............. 71.4 


CBS Sun. 6: 30 P.M. EST 

ALEMITE HALF-HOUR WITH HEIDT’ sr 
BRIGADIERS.. 

CBS Mon. 8:00 P. M. EST; 9:00 P. M. ‘por 
WOODBURY PRESENTS PAUL WHITE- 
MAN’S MUSICAL VARIETIES oo. 08020 
NBC Sun. 9:15 P.M. EST; 8:30 P.M. PST 
HOLLYWOOD HOTEL—DICK 
POWELL; PAIGE ORCre kA ipheecatpalchs 69.9 


CBS Fri. 9:00 P.M. ES 

GRAND HOTEL— ANNE SEYMOUR... .69.8 
NBC Sun. 3:30 P.M. EST 

EDWIN C. HILL. te RSS Pe 69.6 


NBC Sun. 9:45 P. M. ES 

PACKARD HOUR— FRED STAKES 
GREEN ORCHESTRA....... 

NBC Tues. 9:30 P.M. ES’ 

VICK’S OPEN HOUSE NELSON EDDY .69.2 
CBS Sun. 8:00 P.M. EST 

LEO REISMAN’S ORCHESTRA oP 
NBC Tues. 8:00 P.M. EST 

THE BAKER’S BROADCAST— ROBERT 
RIPLEY, memes) ORCHESTRA. . 68.6 
NBC Sun. 7:30 P.M. EST 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA...... 
CBS Wed. 8:00 P.M. EST 

LANNY ROSS PRESENTS THE MAX- 
WELL HOUSE SHOW BOAT..... 

NBC Thur. 9:00 P.M. EST; 8:30 P. M. PST 


METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS 


. 69.0 


.68.4 


.68.2 


OF THE. AIR...) onc ticninn Feige cenccs 68 
NBC Sun. 3:00 P.M. EST 

EDDIE CANTOR, fe neta wera ceee. 7.8 
CBS Sun. 8:30 P.M. EST, 8:00 P. M. PS7 


WE, THE PEOPLE—PHILLIPS LORD. 67.7 
NBC Sun. 5:00 P.M. EST 


65. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


. ETHEL BARRYMORE. siyicce =. Deo 


EXPLAINING THE RATINGS 

The Board of Review bases its per- 
centages on the assumption that all 
radio programs are divided into four 
basic parts: material, artists, presen- 
tation and announcements, each con- 
sisting of 25% and making the perfect 
program of 100%. These ratings are 


a consensus of opinions of our Board 
of Review and do not necessarily agree 


with the editorial opinion of Rapro 
Stars Magazine. Programs outstand- 
ing as to artists and material, often 
suffer because of poor presentation or 
exaggerated commercial announce- 
ments. There have been many changes 
in programs for the winter months. 
The Board reviewed as many of the 
current major programs as it possibly 
could before this issue went to press. 


. JOE PENNER—GRIER ORCHESTRA. .67.5 
CBS Sun. 6:00 P.M. EST 

. WARDEN) LAWES:2. fons cis os oie eee 67.3 
NBC Mon. 9:00 P.M. EST 

. ONE MAN’S FAMILYE®. ...c. o220- cee 67.0 


NBC Wed. 8:00 P.M. EST, Sun. 9:30 P.M. 
PST. 


. STOOPNAGLE AND BUDD—VOOR- 


HEES ORCHESTRAS. fac. eeiesiei tse 66.7 
NBC Sun. 5:30 P.M. EST 


. WAYNE KING’S ORCHESTRA........ 66.6 


CBS Mon. 10:00 P.M. EST; NBC Tues. Wed. 
8:30 P.M. EST 


. SATURDAY NIGHT PARTY—RAY 


KNIGHT, GROFE ORCHESTRA...... 66.5 
NBC Sat. 8:00 P.M. EST 


. WALTZ TIME—FRANK MUNN, BER- 


NICE CLAIRE, LYMAN ORCHESTRA. . 66.3 
NBC Fri. 9:00 P.M. EST 


. MAJOR BOWES’ CAPITOL FAMILY. . 66.2 


CBS Sun. 11:30 A.M. EST 

. U. S. ARMY BAND. .66.1 
NBC Mon. 6:05 P.M. EST 

2 GABRIEL [HEATTER So aoctenwre «ae 66.0 
MBS M-T-W-T 9:00 P.M. EST 

« JAMBOREE... 20. 0.0.28 eee eee . eee 65.8 
NBC Thur. 10:00 P.M. EST 

. IRVIN S. COBB—PADUCAH PLANTA- 
ft) (0), Bee eee ane A co Smo Goo NK of 65.6 
NBC Sat. 10:30 P.M. EST 
CONTENTED PROGRAM.............. 65.4 
NBC Mon. 10:00 P.M. EST 

Y BOAKE CARTER. 2.2. Sites ses nis s0 eae 65.2 
CBS M-T-W-T-F 7:45 P.M. EST 


. OUR NEIGHBORS— JERRY BELCHER .65.1 


NBC Sun. 1:30 P.M. EST 

EASY ACES... 64.6 
NBC T-W-T 7:00 P.M. EST 

SHELL CHATEAU—JOE COOK, WAT- 
SON'SIORCHESTRAG S. ihas ns «> + > stele ars 3.5 


NBC Sat. 9:30 P.M. EST 


. SALT LAKE CITY TABERNACLE 


CHOIR AND ORGAN...... .. 63.4 
CBS Sun. 12:30 P.M. EST 
. 63.3 


NBC Wed. 8:30 P. M. EST 


. TWIN STARS—VICTOR MOORE, 


HELEN BRODERICK, ROGERS OR- 
GHESTIRA? AS Eis Desa dee ee 63.2 
NBC Fri. 9:30 P.M. EST 

GILLETTE’S COMMUNITY _SING— 
MILTON BERLE, JONES AND HARE... .63.1 
CBS Sun, 10:00 P.M. EST 
NASH—LAFAYETTE SPEED SHOW— 
FLOYD GIBBONS, LOPEZ ORCHES- 
TRA. -. .63.0 
CBS Salt. 9:00 P.M. EST 

REVUE DE PAREE—FANNIE BRICE. .62.8 
NBC Wed. 8:00 P.M. EST 

KRUEGER MUSICAL TOAST—JERRY 
COOPER, SALLY SINGER, BLOCK 


ORCHESTRA........ 62.7 
NBC Mon. 10:30 P.M. ‘EST 
HEINZ MAGAZINE OF THE AIR.... .62.5 


CBS M-W-F 11:00 12:00 Noon 


PST 


A.M. EST, 


(Continued on page 95) 


THE BEST PROGRAMS AND WHEN TO HEAR THEM 


RADIO STARS 


Change t PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 
IT ALONE CONTAINS IRIUM 


NATURE 1S STINGY WITH TOOTH ENAMEL 


This Beautiful Enamel, Once Worn Away, Never Grows Back.. NE VER/ 


Protect precious enamel... 
win flashing new luster 
and Be Safe ... change to 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
containing IRIUM! 


Nature is lavish in restoring skin, hair, nails. 
But She’s terribly stingy with tooth enamel. 
Once you allow it to be injured, or you per- 
mit film to start its deadly decay, enamel can 
never grow back— never. 

That is why the discovery of mRtuM_ has 
caused such a sensation in the dentifrice world. 
The flashing new luster it brings with safet) 
is causing new thousands every day to change 
to Pepsodent, the on/y tooth paste containing 
IRIUM. 

Acts on new principle 


Instead of acting on enamel with scrub-hard 
friction, Pepsodent containing IRIUM softens the 
tough film that forms and glues itself on teeth 
and gums. Then gently lifts and floats it away 
— polishes the enamel to a brilliant sparkle 
you have never even seen before—and imparts 
a new, firm, refreshed feeling to the gums. 

You get a new taste-thrill out of eating, 
drinking, smoking! And bad breath——causec 
by film on teeth which ordinary tooth pastes 
fail to remove completely—is no longer a 
worry to you! For the first time you know 
what cleanliness of mouth, teeth and gums 
really means! 

Be safe every day of your life! Get results 
always hoped for but never experienced with 
a dentifrice—and get them with sa/ety / Change 
to Pepsodent Tooth Paste containing IRIUM. 


THE NCW HIGH POLISH 


répsaogent cS 

SEES ae Re eee 

@ All Pepsodent now on 
sale contains IRIUM 


RADIO STARS 


Our old 
friend, the Town Crier, Alex- 


Hear ye! Hear ye! 


ander Woollcott is back again 


“HEAR ye! Hear ye!” the Town Crier shouts every 
Thursday night over Columbia network, and then with: 
“This is Woollcott speaking,” begins a weekly broadcast 
which listeners know in advance will be full of human 
drama, merriment and oft-times tragedy. Perhaps the 
secret of the Town Crier’s success lies in the fact that, 
despite his sophisticated front, Alexander Woollcott is 
just an old softy. 

“Aleck,” as his friends dub him, is a paradox—a whole 
group of personalities rolled into one somewhat Puckish 
character. There is a constant struggle between his 


One 
journalist, 


and CBS Town Crier, Alexander Woollcott. 


who scarcely needs an introduction— 
dramatic critic, playwright 


biting wit and his very tender heart. A plumpish, mature 
gentleman of owlish appearance, coattails flying, clutching 
the inevitable cane, he sneaks down back alleys to avoid 
publicity. He flatly refuses to be interviewed and flies 
into a rage if a reporter tries to encroach upon his pri- 
vacy. Yet he never has been known to lock his front 
door. His private telephone number, which the New 
York Telephone Company has gone to great lengths to 
keep private, is known to literally hundreds of his friends 
and Mr. Woollcott always answers the ringing bell 
himself. 

Ever since young Aleck trudged across snow-covered 
Philadelphia streets on his way to school, he has been 
a bookworm. Almost before he was old enough to hold 
a large volume, he was plowing through the written works 
Deep into dark nights the boy 
devoured books, as does the grown man today. In fact, 
one wonders how on earth Aleck ever gets into his bed, 
for nothing less than a flying leap from across the length 
of his bedroom would get him there. Books, books, his 
favorite books outline his bed, and no maid nor man 
may touch them, even for dusting. Often the quotations, 
given so dramatically on Thursday nights, are refreshed 
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of great phil )sophers. 


OOK WORMS 
OMETIMES 


SNAP! 


BY CAMILLA JORDAN 


in his memory from a cherished volume, while other folk 
are asleep. Woollcott owns one of the finest libraries in 
this country. 

Going from this extraordinary bedroom into Mr. Wooll- 
cott’s study, there is a quiet homeliness to this place 
where so much of his time is spent. Papers, mail galore 
and always an extra pair of the Town Cricr’s spectacles 
are in view. Friends such as Ethel Barrymore and Harpo 
Marx, or Dorothy Parker and George M. Cohan, love to 
meet there for hilarious evenings of wit and philosophy. 
Incidentally, this apartment is appropriately called by 
Aleck Wits End, and is in the fashionable Sutton Place 
section of New York City. 

In spite of the fact that he has two secretaries con- 
stantly on the jump, Mr. Woollcott reads every bit of his 
fan mail. He gets a great kick out of odd requests that 
come from all parts of the country. He is quick to see 
through letters, discarding the fake ones and moved by 
many that contain tragedy. After one of his Sunday 
night’s broadcasts last winter, (Continued on page 96) 


Beginning on Thursday, January seventh, 


Woollcott again purveys his inimitable 
wit and wisdom via the radio loudspeaker. 


RADIO STARS 


IS A MOTHER’S LOVE ENOUGH? 


BEDTIME... and mother caresses 
the tiny injured hand that she ban- 
daged only this afternoon... 


“There, darling, mother will kiss 
it and make it well.” 


But will she? Can she? 


True, it was only a little cut... 
but even little cuts can be dangerous 
if the wound is not properly, care- 
fully dressed. Infection can set in, 
and often does, if the bandage is notas 


You can trust Johnson & Johnson 
Red Cross dressings. They're clean 
and safe, But if there is any doubt 
in your mind of your ability to care 
for a wound, consult your physician. 


Don’t risk infection 


RED CROSS 
GAUZE 


Sterilized after packaging 
l-yd. size 15¢ 
Soft and absorbent. Used as a wet or dry 
dressing for cuts or burns before band- 


aging. Completely wrapped in tissue. 


WAM quigel At (ohmronafohnson RED 


clean as your own doctor would use. 


Unfortunately, even some _ ban- 
dages that are plainly marked “ster- 
ilized” on the package are not worthy 
of your trust. 


These bandages, of unknown 
make, probably were sterilized in an 
early manufacturing process, but in 
subsequent cutting, handling, and 
packing, dirty fingers may have 
touched them . . . destroyed their 
cleanliness. 


RED CROSS BANDAGE 


and easy application ... 
dressings securely in place. ‘Neat 


Edge” prevents raveling. 


So don’t take chances. Be safe. 
Use only the first-aid products of 
known and reputable concerns. 
Johnson & Johnson is one of them. 


All Johnson & Johnson products 
that are marked sterilized—Red 
Cross Cotton, gauze, and bandages— 
are not only sterilized in the making. 
They are sterilized again after they 
are put in the package. 


Buy J & J Red Cross products 


with confidence—from your druggist. 


RED CROSS 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


Sterilized after packaging. 2 in. by 10 Sterilized after packaging. 2-0z. size 
yds. 10¢ Tightly rolled for quick 15¢ Purified, highly absorbent 


used to hold cotton, generally used for cleaning 
wounds or applying antiseptics. 


Protected by tissue wrapper. 


CROSS PRODUCTS 


HELLO EVERYBODY! This is 
Kate Smith coming to you again as 
Radio Stars Magazine’s Cooking 
School Director—this time with some 
extra-special suggestions for parties 
in general and for the many ap- 
proaching festivities in particular. 

I think the subject is a particularly 
timely one, don’t you, when you think 
how many festive occasions there are 
in February and March, whose very 
names make one think, “Let’s throw 
a grand party!” Yes, within the 
next few weeks there are four such 
occasions, Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s Birthdays and St. Valentine’s 
and St. Patrick’s Days. Each of these, 
of course, supplies an excuse—if you 
think you really need one—to ask in 
your friends for a happy evening of 


talk, games or bridge, followed by the 
grandest of refreshments to assure 
complete success for your party. 

Well, then, let’s get together and 
see what we can “cook up,” so that 
on at least one of these special days 
you can give a party that will be the 
finest ever, one that your friends will 
talk about and that you, yourself, 
will remember with pride. 

In order to be sure that I’d sug- 
gest just the sort of things that most 
of you would like to make and serve 
I went over my recipe files with the 
same degree of care that Jack Miller, 
my orchestra leader, gives to arrang- 
10 
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Kate whips up a 
tasty spread for 
one of her open- 
faced sandwiches. 
Her pet recipes 
delight friends 
and hostesses. 


Pineapple Egg- 
Nog, cookies and 
cake, artistic 
as they are de- 
licious, are an 
answer to your 
next puzzling 
party problem. 


ing the music for my songs. And I 
even cudgeled my brains for ideas 
which I’ve noted with approval and 
interest at parties that I’ve attended 
in other folks’ homes. Though, of 
course, I’m only going to give you 
the recipes for dishes that I, myself, 
have served, so that there will be no 
guess-work about carrying out my 
suggestions successfully ! 

Honestly, I don’t think you'll find 
a single one of my recipes too diffi- 
cult or expensive, and I know for a 
fact that your friends will like them 
all tremendously, just as my friends 
have. Especially the Cocoa Roll and 


KATE SMITHS 
OWN COOKING 
SCHOOL 


‘Surprise your guests with 
= special party foods which 


taste as good as they look 


Courtesy Hawatian Pineapple Company. 


the . .. but wait a minute, I’m get- 
ting ahead of myself a bit, sort of 
skipping to the last page of my 
script, when I really want to tell you 
at the outset how you can get copies 
of my recipes, if you'd like to have 
them. 

Certainly a large number of my 
friendly readers have already discov- 
ered that little secret—although it 
really is no secret at all that, simply 
by sending in the coupon, which al- 
ways appears at the end of my ar- 
ticles, you receive a leaflet which has 
my familiar face smiling at you on 
the cover and contains four or five 


Courtesy Campfire Marshmalloz 


Tricky place cards based on 
a marshmallow. For St. Pat- 
rick's, Washington's Birth- 
day and St. Valentine's Day. 


of my favorite recipes. These are 
attractively printed on cards which 
are just the right size to fit into a 
small filing box so that you can keep 
them for future use. Isn’t that a 
swell idea? I know I’ve appreciated 
this service, myself, because most of 
the recipes that I have on hand are 
those that I’ve taken down longhand 
from my mother, my grandmother, 
my aunts and friends. But now this 
Cooking School idea has given me a 
chance to get copies of the very best 
ones of the lot in clear, printed form. 
And each one with “Kate Smith” 
printed on it, too, so that there will 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
I’m as proud as Punch of my cook- 
ing abilities and simply delighted to 
pass on my pet recipes to others. 
This month, for instance, I’m go- 
ing to tell you, in that leaflet we 
were just talking about, how to make 
Valentine Cookies, Washington 
Pound Cake, Chicken Chop Suey, 
Party Cheese Sandwich Loaf, which 
will be fine for all occasions and par- 
ticularly for St. Patrick’s Day, and, 
finally, that favorite of all favorites 
of mine, Cocoa Cream Roll, which 
I just (Continued on page 58) 
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DON’T MENTION 
THAT COUSIN OF 
YOURS! SHE LEFT 
THIS TATTLE-TALE 
GRAY AD ON MY 
PILLOW. I’M MAD 
CLEAR THROUGH. 


| MADGE MADE THE 
TRAIN, DARLING. 
SAID SHE HAD A 
SWELL WEEK-END 


ie 


4) ‘| 


WAIT A MINUTE, LOUISE. I’VE 
NOTICED YOUR LINENS DON’T 
LOOK SO HOT, AND THIS AD SAYS 
TATTLE-TALE GRAY GETS INTO 
CLOTHES WHEN YOUR SOAP IS 
LAZY, AND LEAVES DIRT BEHIND, 


OH, ALL RIGHT! I'LL 
GIVE IT A TRY. 


SO 1'D TAKE THE TIP, 
INSTEAD OF BEING SORE, 
AND CHANGE TO FELS-NAPTHA | # 
SOAP. FELS-NAPTHA MAKES | ae2 
CLOTHES WHITER, THIS SAYS, 
BECAUSE ITS RICHER GOLDEN 
SOAP AND LOTS OF NAPTHA 
GET OUT ALL THE DIRT. 


YOU BET! IT CERTAINLY 
SHOWED LOUISE-HOW TO 
|| GET THE WHITEST WASHES | 
15 OF HER YOUNG LIFE! | 


WHE-E-E! | THINK 
‘LL GO TELLING 
ALL MY FRIENDS 
TO CHANGE TO 
FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! | 


SORE ABOUT THAT AD 
YOU LEFT, MADGE? WHY, 
THAT FELS-NAPTHA AD!IS 
THE REASON WE'RE TAKING 
YOU TO THE THEATRE. 


ry 


_ FEW WEEKS LATER 


he 


¢ - a » NG; 


BANISH “TALTILE-TALE GRAY” 
WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 


1] 


COPR, 1937 FELS & CO, 


AS I sat at the Phil 
Oil broadcast last Sunday 
at the CBS Broadcasting 


3aker-Gulf 
night, 
Theatre, 
I heard the woman next to me sigh 
in admiration as the slim and lovely 


stepped up to the 
she whispered 
“T certainly 


Maxine Gray 
microphone. ‘My,’ 
audibly to her neighbor, 
wish I had her figure !” 

It always has been a puzzle to me 
why so many women spend their 
time wishing to have a beautiful 
figure, instead doing something 
about it. The woman who voiced 
the wistful tribute to Maxine Gray, 
for example, was a young woman, 
still somewhere in her thirties, but 
definitely “pudgy.” In a few. more 
years she would be definitely fat. 
She already had gone into a slump 
around the hips—that tell-tale mid- 
dle-aged slump, which is so ruinous 
to style and to wearing clothes well. 
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Her posture was an apt demonstra- 
tion of one reason for that spare 
tire around the waistline, too. She 
sat slumped in her chair, sitting on 
the end of her spine, thereby culti- 
vating a sticking-out stomach, which 
pushed forward and down all those 
important organs of the abdomen 
which are meant to stay back and up. 

If I were conducting an exercise 
broadcast, I would make both the 
studio audience and the unseen lis- 
teners “sit up and take notice” of 
the evils of faulty sitting posture. 
Your spine never was meant to be 
sat upon! That does not mean that 
you have to sit stiff as a ramrod. 
By no means! The easy way to get 
the right sitting posture is to sit, not 


KEEP YOUNG 
AND BEAUTIFUL 


BY MARY BIDDLE 


on your spine, but on the back of 
your thighs. Sit far back on your 
chair, as far as you can go, until 
you fill the right angle of the back 
and seat. Let your lower back press 
against the back of the chair. You 
will find that it actually will rest 
and support you, to sit that way. 
When,xou lean forward, in interest 
over something that is going on in 
the program, bend from your waist, 
don’t slide forward in your chair. 
You must consciously hold your ab- 
domen in, as you sit, which may 
take an exertion of will power if 
faulty posture already is a habit 
with you. You can cultivate correct 
posture, however, by thinking it 
until it becomes an unconscious 
habit with you. Let me tell you this: 
You need never get an ugly, pro- 
truding stomach, if you make your- 
self sit, stand and walk correctly. 

Perhaps your mother or your fa- 
ther used to broadcast to you often, 
when you were a “growing: girl,” 
the old-fashioned warning : “Keep 
your shoulders back.” You probably 
resented it. But actually you don’t 
have to worry about your shoulders. 
If you keep your chest up, lifted 


A typical modern Venus— 
Maxine Gray, singer with 
Oscar Bradley's band, on 
Phil Baker's CBS program. 


It's important to keep 
your spine absolutely 
straight, throughout this 
knee-flexing exercise. 


high, your shoulders will take 
care ef themselves. Pull yourself 
up by your chest, and sit and 
walk as though you were proud 
to be alive! Then, when you don 
a slithery satin evening gown, or 
a trim tailored suit, you will look 
as thougy you belonged in them. 

Maxine Gray is a typical Mod- 
ern Venus—tall, slender, slim- 
hipped, long-legged, supple. She 
has that important quality called 
“style,” which is not nearly so 
much a matter of clothes as it is 
of posture and bearing. She has 
the “peaches and cream” com- 
plexion, proverbial of the South- 
ern belle, but not so much be- 
cause she was born with it as be- 
cause she knows how to keep it. 
This business of keeping fit and 
keeping a career isn’t a matter of 
luck, but of work. 

Now I know that when I men- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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“Camay works like a charm for 


! 
re. 
Camay 15 4 PC erfect treast 
ama 


esul 
ood to be true inther 
. works like 4 charm 
(Signed? Dor 


1937+ 


January 12, 


oveLy, isn’t she! Those bewitching 
L hazel eyes, the quick sunshine 
of her smile, that marvelous fresh- 
as-morning complexion,make a pic- 
ture youll not soon forget. “What 
every girl should know,” says this 
young bride, “is how Camay can 
help one’s complexion.” 

Yes, that’s how modern girls do 
it—with Camay! Just ¢ry this bland 
beauty soap that cleanses so thor- 
oughly. Then watch for the “alive” 
look that Camay’s rich, creamy 


__ almost 409 


ults it brings: I know 


for my com 
sincerely, 

othy Dorey 

(Mrs. Gerard S 


Com plese 


SAYS THIS LOVELY MARYLAND BRIDE 


plexion- 


Sullivan 
yllivan) 


lather brings to your face. That’s 
proof your skin is getting the gentle, 
thorough cleansing it needs! And 
never forget this—by test against 
all other leading beauty soaps, 
Camayisdefinitely, provably milder. 

Buy Camay today. Youll never 
miss the small price of it. 


Let Camay bring your loveliness to light. 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


Some pertinent paragraphs gaily gleaned from along Radio Row 


The President's mother, Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, and petite Lily Pons have a chat at 


the Musicians’ Emergency Fund Luncheon. 


A trio of great 
stars. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Walter 
Damrosch and 
Nino Martini get 
together back- 
stage at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 


Buddy Rogers is 
signing the con- 
tract which puts 
him on the air 
with Helen Brod- 
erick and Victor 
Moore Fridays at 
9:30 p.m.on NBC. 


It's just an act! 
Joe Cook is really 
anything but 
bored with his job 
as M.C. on Shell 
Chateau’sSatur- 
day night broad- 
casts, on NBC. 


Jessica Dragonette’s new series of 
operetta broadcasts again calls atten- 
tion to one of radio’s surprising short- 
comings. Music fills about two-thirds 
of radio’s day, but the program-makers 
never have been able to do much about 
supplying operettas or musical come- 
dies for themselves. 

ee 

There was a large and expensive 
attempt made in The Gibson Family 
a couple of years ago. One of the 
Broadway-Hollywood song-writing 
teams, Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwarz, did the music; such writers 
as Courtney Ryley Cooper and Owen 
Davis tried their hands at the script. 
The program continued on the air for 
nearly a year, but it never achieved 
success in keeping with the amount of 
money being spent. The nearest radio 
has come to a successful operetta of its 
own is Show Boat, where currently 
popular songs are strung together on a 
thin little thread of plot. 

-o 

So Miss Dragonette must go back 
to the old stage operettas, and a few 
from pictures, and revive them for one 
more repetition on the ar. Inciden- 
tally, she was a pioneer in this style of 
radio show nearly ten years ago. Re- 
member her old operetta series for 
Coca Cola back in radio's early days? 


FOOTBALL FOLLY 


Now football season is over and Larry 


Kelley is properly enshrined among Yale’s 
gridiron heroes, this story won’t embar- 
rass anyone. Right in the middle of last 
football season, when training rules were 
very strict, Larry Kelley came down from 
Yale one Thursday night to tell Rudy 
Vallee listeners about his exploits. After 
the program, if you had been watching 
closely, you’d have seen him hurrying 
over to the phone booth with a couple 
of strapping young friends. 
-?e- 

One of the young men stayed in the 
booth a long time, nickels frequently 
jangling into the phone, and finally came 
out to announce in disgust, “I can’t get 
any of my numbers.” 

The other boy slipped into the booth, 
more nickels jangled, and this one came 
out, too. “Nope. They all have dates or 
else they don’t answer.” 

= 

Larry looked annoyed and disappointed. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess I might just as 


well go home and get to bed then.” And 
the indifference of those New York girls | 


sent him back to New Haven with Yale’s 


strict training rules unbroken. 


PANES AND PINS 


Economical ways have been found to 
produce most sound effects with records 
and apparatus, but the sound-man still 
breaks a piece of real glass every time 
the sound of breaking glass is called for. 
The end of a dramatic program often 
leaves a whole pile of shattered panes in 
the studio. They don’t spare the glass at 
rehearsals, either, which sends the glass 
consumption at a network studio up to 
hundreds of panes a week. 

a 

During a lull in a Fred Allen rehearsal 
not so long ago, one of the actors brought 
over two of the panes and told Fred, “Just 
try to separate these.” 

y= 

Fred fingered them for a moment, con- 

ceded he couldn’t do it. The actor ex- 


plained the theory of vacuums which would | 


have withstood the power of a team of 
horses to pull those panes apart. Just two 
flat surfaces and they couldn’t be sepa- 
rated. By that time the sound-man had 
come over looking for his glass. He stuck 
a pin between the two panes, separated 
them and put one in position to be 


broken. 
a 


“What?” Fred exclaimed, “Upsetting 

all the laws of physics with a pin?” 
-—o 

“We put water on the glass,’ the sound- 
man explained, so the two panes will hold 
together if we iean them against the wall. 
If you just stand two dry panes together, 
one will slide right down and probably 
get broken.” 


HONEST! 

Dave Rubinoff swears to this one. His 
brother, Charlie, comes in from Detroit 
occasionally and they always spend a lot 
of time together during those visits. In- 
variably, when Charlie gets back home 
his wife complains, “Talking to that fiddler 
brother of yours has made your accent 
so bad I hardly understand a thing you 
say.” 

“An’ hit’s da troot’, too,” Dave insists. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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HOW 


the doctor chooses from , 


OST of us remember. with gratitude, 

some crisis in our lives when the 

doctor’s vigilance and skill proved price- 
less beyond words. 


But many of us forget that the doctor 
is equally on guard in minor matters of 
health. Consider a little thing like a laxa- 
tive, for example. It may be news to you 
that the doctor has a definite set of stand- 
ards which a laxative must meet before 
he will approve it. 


Check the eight specifications listed be- 
low. How many of them will your own 
laxative meet? 

THE DOCTOR’S TEST OF A LAXATIVE:) 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proved by the test of 
time. 

It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 

EX-LAX MEETS ALL THESE REQUIREMENTS 
Ex-Lax checks on every single one of the 

points listed above. Meets the doctor’s de- 

mands of a laxative fairly and fully. So 


When Nature forgets-remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


hundreds of laxatives 


it’s no surprise to find that many doctors 
use Ex-Lax in their own homes, for their 
own families. In fact, Ex-Lax has made 
so many millions of friends, among all 
kinds of people, that it is the most widely 
used laxative in the whole wide world. 


A REAL PLEASURE TO TAKE 


Convince yourself of the facts. Try Ex- 
Lax the next time you need a laxative. 
You'll find that Ex-Lax is mild... that it 
is thorough. You'll discover that it does 
not bring on stomach pains or nausea. On 
the contrary, the easy comfortable action 
of Ex-Lax will leave you with a pleasant 
sense of freshness and well-being. Chil- 
dren, particularly, are benefited. For the 
standards set up by the doctor are doubly 
important to a child. 

Another agreeable thing... if you have 
been taking bitter, nauseating cathartics, 
Ex-Lax will be a pleasant surprise. For it 
tastes just like delicious chocolate. All 
drug stores have Ex-Lax in 10c and 25c 
sizes. If you prefer to try Ex-Lax at our 
expense, mail the coupon below. 
eoceee TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE!----- 


(If you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., Montreal) 


1 
1 (Paste this on a penny postcard) - 
' 
! Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 MM-37 ' 
- Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 
: I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 
' t 
' ! 
- Name : 
’ 1 
’ 1 
1 Address 1 
' 1 
' ' 
' City Age 1 
' ' 
' ' 
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WARDROBE GHANGES 


Lucille Manners, lovely new singing star of the Cities Service 


radio program, is beset by a perplexing clothes problem 


ON THIS coming evening of February fifth, a tiny BY ELIZABETH ELLIS |. 


blonde girl will step up to the microphone to sing her 
first song as the prima donna of the Cities Service con- 
certs. The actual step up to the NBC mike will be no 
great feat in itself, because Lucille Manners -has faced 
many such tiny instruments in her radio career and has 
no fear of them. The real feat is the fact that she is 
stepping into the shoes of a star who not only has been 
the veteran singer of that particular program, but also 
one who has been proclaimed the smartest woman in 
radio, the best-dressed among all the other attractive 
women who broadcast daily and nightly. 

Becoming the prima donna of such a popular pro- 
gram doesn’t worry Lucille because she has confidence 
in her voice, a beautiful and true lyric soprano. But 
what does give her pause for thought and some little 
concern, is competing for fashion applause with a prede- 
cessor of such acknowledged smartness. 

The day I saw Lucille Manners she was in the throes 
of being photographed. Clothes hung from every avail- 
able door about the studio—some were flung over chairs, 
some hung over a screen. Bags, gloves and jewelry lay 


These decorative pajamas were especially 
designed for Lucille by Dorothy Couture. 
The tunic top is of metal cloth, and the 
wide trousers are fashioned of black silk. 


Lucille's favorite tailored dress is a 
beige jersey, with buttons setting off the 
pockets and front collar opening. The 
narrow stand-up collar is very flattering. 


in glittering array on the tables. Lucille was going 
through the process of being turned into the literal pic- 
ture of a new young star. It was like sitting in on a 
very exciting opening night at the theatre or opera. 
The girl who had just become a prima donna remained 
quite unflustered by it all, despite the fact that people 
milled about, each with some new idea for her to carry 
out. A well-known designer and dressmaker was there 
in person to see that her costumes, especially designed 
for Lucille, were put on in exactly the proper fashion. 
And, lurking at what I considered a discreet distance, was 
I, with the four beautiful gowns you all may try to win 


BAL 
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in Lucille’s special contest, on another page in this issue. 

Lucille has the same feeling about her Friday night 
broadcasting costumes that a stage or screen star might 
have about those she wears in a production. She feels 
that her Friday night concert gowns should reflect a 
definite personality, just as if they were chosen to com- 
plement an important role in a play. Her wardrobe 
changes should have as much significance then, and as 
much excitement, as if she were dressing for a char- 
acter. The only difference is that she wants to dress to 
suit her own personality, not that of some character in 
a play. And who is a better judge of how she looks, as 
she sings, than you, the audience who watches every move 
she makes ? 

That’s why she got so excited over the idea of having 
you select a gown, from several, as the one which suits 
her best. And she was thrilled with the thought that 
there would be four of you chosen to win a dress apiece, 
as reward for your interest in her. 
| Between “takes,” as photographers refer to each pic- 


/ ture they make, we chatted about this business of giving 
. —_> her a fashion personality. She said: “It’s so much easier 
| for someone else to analyze an intangible thing like per- 
. Lucille likes the fashion of wearing sonality. I believe I have a pretty good idea of my away- 
. bows in the hair for evening. This from-the-microphone personality and, to reflect it, I wear 
| crisp, black velvet bow has a narrow only the simplest clothes—rather sensible, carefully fitted 

band circling the head, with a small dresses and suits; comfortable, bright pajamas for loung- 
| net bow at the back on the other side. ing and practicing. (Continued on page. 88) 
_ _ —_—. = — 


— “GLARE-PROOF’ POWDER... 


doesn’t show “powdery” in 
dazzling light... girls say 


Out in that glittering snow—look at the faces around you. 
c oD 
Look in your own mirror! 


That “powdery” look in the white glare from the snow is 
one of the things girls hate most in a powder. 


In a recent inquiry, they gave first place to Pond’s for not 
showing up “powdery” in strong light. 


Pond’s colors are “glare-proof.” Carefully blended to catch 
only the softer rays of light. They give a soft flattering look 


to your skin even in the hardest light. Try Pond’s Powder 
| for your winter sports, your brilliant evenings in town. 
| Special ingredients make Pond’s soft and clinging — fresh 


looking for hours. Low prices. Decorated screw-top jars, 35¢, 
70¢. New big boxes, 10¢, 20¢. 


<a 


_— 
a : FREE! 56 - We 

SSS =< > 5 “Glare-Proof” Shades 
POND’S, Dept. 9RS-PC, Clinton, Conn. Please rush, free, 5 differ- 


ent shades of Pond’s “Glare-proot” Powder, enough of each for 


a thorough 5-day test. (This offer expires May 1, 1937 


Name 


Address 


Copyright, 1937, Pond’s Extract Company 
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DISTINGUISHED 


SERVICE TO 
RADIO 


Few in radio ever achieve the consistent popu- 
larity of Kate Smith. The listening public exercises 
its right to be fickle and whimsical, except in rare 
instances. Instances where the artist is simply so 
entertaining that, year in and year out, no matter 
how many times heard, always is enjoyable. That's 
how it is with Kate Smith. The more you hear her, 
the more you want to hear her. 


The A & P Bandwagon Program, thanks to 
Kate, actually contributed something new in radio 
programs with its Command Performance, in 
which the nation's outstanding hero of the week is 
introduced and presented with a personal gift of 
$500.00 from Kate. It's her original way of putting 
the spotlight on an act of heroism which might 
otherwise go insufficiently unnoticed and unre- 
warded. 


Ever since she started broadcasting, Kate has 
taken a personal interest in her listeners. Her un- 
publicized charitable deeds are countless. It's 
quite natural that the benevolent Command 
Performance should originate with her. 


Listeners, unquestionably, sense in Kate's voice 
that she really is one of them; that they mean 
everything to her; that she'd sing her heart out to 
please or help them. It's no wonder she's so 
popular. 


To Kate Smith and her A & P Bandwagan 
Program, Radio Stars Magazine presents its 
award for Distinguished Service to Radio. 


tye, pat 


—EDITOR 


- SORTA 


Kate Smith 
Star of the A & P Bandwagon 


NEW! VITAMIN D THAT IS ABSORBED 
BY THE SKIN—IN THIS FAMOUS HAND LOTION 


pry : (left) NO “SANDPAPER HANDS” for this lady! She knows what 
a * ; Hinds Honey and Almond Cream does for chapped skin—brittle 
De 
i 


hangnails. Its bland skin-softeners soak dry skin smooth again 
And its Vitamin D is actually absorbed—does skin a world of good 
Gives skin some of the benefits of radiant sunshine! Use Hinds 
daily to keep skin smooth and supple, in spite of drying winds and 
household heat. Creamy, not watery—Hinds works better! 


CAREFREE DAYS in the 
open call for Hinds! 
It’s the lotion with 
Vitamin D that gives 
dry, winter skin some 
of the rich benefits of 
sunshine. Soothes cold 
weather scaling, chap- 
ping. Softens and sup- 
ples sore, wind-burned 
skin. Every drop works! 


WIVES WORK HARD! Look at the way you dump ashes, 
clean the house. And your hands show it! Red. Chapped 
Rough as sandpaper. Use Hinds, the lotion with “‘sun- 
shine’’ vitamin. It softens up dry, chapped skin fast 


FREE! The First 1-Piece DISPENSER 
e with every 50c size of Hinds 
At last! The new perfect one-piece lotion dispenser 

free on the Hinds 50c size. Ready to use. Nothing to 
take apart or put together. Works instantly. Simply 
turn bottle upside down—press—out comes Hinds, the 
lotion with Vitamin D. Hinds puts back the softness 
that drying housework takes away. Keeps your hands 
feeling good, looking grand! $1, 50c, 25c, 10c sizes 


¥ ? 
- 


. ; DAILY RADIO TREAT: Ted Malone...inviting you to Happiness 
Copyright, 1967, Lehn & Fink Products Corporation and to Beauty. Monday to Friday, 12:15 pm E.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 


FLIN DSi, Quicker Astin. Not Witery 


HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 


BY 


RUDY VALLEE 


You don't need to be 
told that Rudy Vallee's 
Royal Gelatin program 
goes on the air each 
Thursday at 8:00 p.m., 
EST, on NBC-Red net- 
work. In these pages 
you may read what a 
famous radio star thinks. 


J  . Bae rier neo ae 
; 2 2 , Ps 4 


HUMBLE OPINION | 


EXCLUSIVELY PRESENTING THE SECOND OF A SERIES 
OF COLUMNS IN WHICH RUDY VALLEE FRANKLY 


AIRS HIS VIEWS ON VARIOUS TOPICS AND PER- 
SONALITIES —- AS WELL AS HIS PET PEEVES 


During the month that has elapsed 
since my first column appeared in 
Rapro Stars, I have found myself 
looking forward with eagerness to 
this, the second, one. There is a 
very definite thrill in assembling 
words and ideas that will be printed 
and read (J hope) by many people. 
In other words, | am a proud mem- 
ber of the working-press. 

~~ 

Many things have happened since 
the last column, but I think the 
death of Chic Sale 1s an event that 
will affect us more when we realize 
that he was a member of the unfor- 
tunately not-over-populated ranks 
of real American humorists. He 
wrote and acted his own stuff and 
his characters were spun from the 
fabric that represents America. I 
was always intrigued by the old 
man in his The Country School, the 
one who had studied the tuba for 
many years, but could only play 
Marching Through Georgia, and 
that very badly. I liked the old 
man so much, I’m going to add him 
to my impersonations and see if, by 
changing “tubey” to “saxophoney,” 
I can’t recapture a bit of him, even 
if “the flies bother my music... .” 


=o 

I enjoyed Variety’s Low Down on 
Press Agents because it was a good 
article and because it supported my 
own previous belief that 90 per cent. 
of the stupid jokes, allegedly made 
up by orchestra leaders and the va- 


_ pid gossip concerning them, found 
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its way with incredible speed into 
the waste basket of radio editors 
everywhere. Yet there are many of 
them who have the audacity to print 
in their columns witticisms ascribed 
to certain wielders of the baton who, 
for the most part, are as incapable 
of coining keen and humorous gags 
as I would be. Even if a gullible 
element of the public might be led 
to believe that Joe Doakes, the 
bandleader, had invented the clever 
gags, what, I ask you, would that 
do toward furthering his career as 
an orchestra leader? Phooey! 

: ~~ 

It is with genuine pleasure that 
the boys and I look back on our 
most pleasant French Casino en- 
gagement. We couldn’t have 
worked for a finer set of people 
and the hours were such as to make 
my boys (who are used to the usual 
long night-club stint) feel that they 
were in heaven, albeit a heaven 
where they put on weight. Another 
aspect of the French Casino en- 
gagement that warmed the cockles 
of my heart was the response from 
our friends of old. Starting as a 
band of eight at the Heigh-Ho Club, 
we were fortunate enough to make 
many friends. Since then, our ap- 
pearance at a club is a signal for 
them to slip into their best finery 
and join us. In this day and age 
that means a lot, I say. A votre 
santé, mes amis! 

~-o 
Pd like to list, among my studies 


of fauna and flora, the bright re- 
mark made by an ordinarily intel- 
ligent gentleman whom I know. We 
were watching Jimmy Durante, one 
of my favorite comedians, as he 
worked in the fast-moving, smart- 
and-low comedy success, Red Hot 
and Blue, when suddenly my friend 
leaned over and, with the air of a 
triumphant Columbus, whispered: 
“Ais ugliness made him!’ And he 
took my attention away from the 
show to tell me that! 
= 


All sorts of loud cheers for Paul 
Whiteman’s Hippodrome concert, 
and let the Messrs. Rogers and Hart 
be included for their fine new mu- 
sic. I was so taken with their piece 
about the trainman, plus Ray Mid- 
dleton’s expert rendering of the 
piece, that I am studying it with a 
view to doing it myself. Rogers told 
me, at dinner the other night, that 
Middleton learned the tremendous 
score in a week, and that at the first 
rehearsal he was letter-perfect. I 


shall try to be half as good. 


—- 


During the football season, while 
watching the Yale Band in the 
Bowl, I was both interested and 
amused by the failure of the crowd 
to keep together during the famous 
“Long Yale Cheer.” During this 
cheer there is a succession of rahs 
which should be evenly spaced. But 
even with three cheer leaders in 
perfect (Continued on page 8&2) 


BARBARAS ADVICE 


This story is 
announced by 


Robert Trout 


Some surprisingly candid 
words from Barbara Stanwyck 


on what we all want to know! 


BY GLADYS HAEL 


“JUST don’t let it break your heart,” said Barbara. 
“Don’t give your life away, along with your love, if you 
can help it. You won’t be able to help it, of course. But 
it’s still good advice. ~ 

“I’m a swell one to be giving advice on love,” laughed 
Barbara, “Since I can’t take it! Most women can’t. 
We’re like that, all of us. Not just fluttery, inexperienced 
little girls, either. Independent, strong-minded women go 
down like blades of grass in a storm, when they’re in 
love. We lose our wits. We lose our sense of humor. 
Women who have battled hfe with their bare hands; 
women who have faced joblessness and hunger and death 
and illness and all of the major catastrophes, and faced 
‘em standing up, collapse, go to pieces, turn to water when 
they fall in love.” 

I wondered whether Barbara was thinking of the seven 
years of her marriage to Frank Fay. The years in which, 
first out of her great love for him and, later, out of her 
equally great gratitude, she did, indeed, give her life with 
her love. For she lived as Fay wished her to live. She 
did as Fay told her to do. She almost spoke as Fay 
wished her to speak. Her work in pictures, her broad- 
casts, her contracts, her house, her comings and goings, 
were done at Fay’s dictates and subject to his approval. 
The girl who had battled through a meagre, stormy child- 
hood, who had held jobs with the telephone company 
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“Love floors women," says Barbara 
pot be "It takes the Near right 
out of them. I've been through it. | 
knowl And my advice to girls is—" 
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when she was too young to be holding jobs at all; who 
had worked at cutting out patterns with the Vogue com- 
pany, who fought her way, single-handed, to the turning 
point of her career when she played the role of “Bonnie” 
in Burlesque and so touched the stars—this gallant, grave, 
grim youngster was putty, pliable, in the hands of love. 

“Life is a jealous wench,” Barbara was saying. “If she 
gives you something with one hand, she takes something 
away with the other. I’ve never known it to fail. You 
can’t have everything! You're not supposed to have 
everything. And it’s like that with love. If you 
get love, you usually lose somewhere else along the 
line. 

“There’s just one ray of hope—Id like to tell girls this, 
if they don’t already know it: Jt only happens once,” Bar- 
bara said grimly. “Give thanks for that! I mean,” she 
added, “it only happens once in the sense that it tears the 
heart right out of you, knocks you down on your knees, 
makes a slave out of you, abject and crying: ‘Surrender!’ 
Love may come again, more than once. It may be just as 
sweet and fine and strong. But never the same. Never 
the total eclipse, the complete collapse.” 

We were sitting, Barbara and I, having early morning 
coffee in the warmly colored living-room in her Beverly 
Hills home. A room all greens and browns and blues, 
against white walls and white Venetian blinds. A sort of 
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woodland room, with the tempered sun shining through. 
Barbara wore some sort of a linen affair with divided 
skirt. Her red-brown hair hung loosely about her face, 
guiltless of make-up. Through the French windows we 
could see, in the garden, toys of every kind scattered 
about, hear the laughing shouts of Barbara’s young 
adopted son, Dion, as he played with his nurse. The por- 
trait of young Dion is the only portrait in the homelike 
room. And I remembered the day, two years ago and 
more, when I was having tea with Barbara in her Brent- 
wood home. I remembered the nursery she was then pre- 
paring for the reception of young Dion. I remembered 
the glow in her eyes, the warm curve of her mouth, the 
loving eagerness with which she showed me that nursery. 
She hadn’t intended to show it to me. She hadn’t in- 
tended, then, to tell anyone about the expected arrival of 
the baby. She couldn’t keep it in. She had to tell. I liked 
her for that. 

“Love,” Barbara was saying in her forthright fashion, 
feet tucked up under her in the big wing chair, “love 
floors women. It hits them between the eyes. It takes the 
heart right out of them and plays ball with it. I know! 
I know the feeling of wanting desperately to do eveéry- 
thing, have everything, be everything he wants you to 
do and have and be. I know the feeling of having no self 
of your own left, of being (Continued on page 102) 


Barbara Stanwyck with Bob Taylor, 
at the. gala opening of the new 
Trocadero, a popular rendezvous 
with Hollywood's movie colony. 


This story 
announced by 


Ted Husing 


“IVE got a beautiful wife, a fine home, a bank account 
and a baby,” said Al Jolson. “I need only one thing to 
make me the happiest man in the world.” 

Offhand, I couldn’t think of anything this guy needed. 
He was rich, he was the only person in the world married 
to Ruby Keeler, and I knew he had a fine home because 
| was in it, sipping a scotch and soda, right through the 
first paragraph. Our interview took place about two 
weeks before Al started his new radio series, and the 
Squire of Encino Park, attired in slacks and a leather 
jacket, was taking things easy. The day was warm and 
the drink was cool, so I settled back and asked my host 
what that one thing was that would make him the happiest 
guy in the world 

“Work,” said Jolson 

I’m not one to quibble, but I’ve never heard it put that 
way before. Imagine sitting on your own paid-for estate, 
with a swimming pool in the back yard and an orange 
grove just outside the window, kicking because you aren’t 
working. A fine thing! 

Well, it takes all kinds of people to make a world—the 
rich, and the rest of us. So there was I wishing I had 
the Jolson possessions and there was Jolson wishing he 
had a job. In case you haven’t been following the news- 
papers and the radio news, the word is that one of us 


Al Jolson and 
his wife, Ruby 
Keeler, famous 
stars of the 
stage, screen 
and the radio. 


got his wish. 
working. 

“T’ve been married nine 
years,” said Al, “and 
that’s—” 

“We've been married nine 
years, dear,” corrected the 
little wife, who, as everyone 
knows, is Ruby Keeler. 

“We've been married nine 
years,” the dutiful master of the 
house continued, “‘and that’s sort of 
a record around these parts. I know 
there were plenty of scoffers, even on 
our wedding day, who said it wouldn’t 
last. And things haven’t changed much 
—they’re still saying it.” 

And they'll probably still be saying it nine 
years from now, but don’t place any bets with 
the scoffers. In the language of the horsy set, 
of which Al is a member, their union is no longer 
listed as a long shot. It’s a heavy favorite to win 
the Hollywood Handicap by several lengths. But 
let’s let Al tell you why. ; 

“In the first place our marriage, like any other, 


Jolson is 


‘Left, Al and 
Ruby star in a 
Lux Theatre 
broadcast. 
Right, Al in a 


serious mood. 


ass never could have lasted 
: in Hollywood if we 
hadn’t been so determined 
to make it go. Ruby and 
I were in love when we 
married, and we're in love 
today, in spite of the hardships 
Hollywood places on any do- 
mestic partnership. 
“The main secret of our success 
is this: even though we live in the 
heart of Hollywood, we have never 
been a part of it. We seldom go out 
with the Hollywood crowd and we’ve 
both had our fill of night clubs, from 
years of working in them.” 
His statement was almost prophetic, for 
just at that moment the phone rang. Some 
friends wanted the Jolsons to join them that 
evening at the Clover Club. (The Clover Club 
is Hollywood’s gayest night spot, where one 
can mix highballs with a turn at the roulette 
wheel.) Al looked at Ruby, and Ruby shook her 
head. “Let’s have the L——’s over for bridge in- 
stead,” she said. So the L *s were invited over 
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After nine years of 
marriage, Al Jolson 


and Ruby Keeler still 


for an evening of bridge, and the Clover Club lost two 
prospective customers. 

“Giving parties in Hollywood is too difficult. You can’t 
invite just your close friends—out here you’ve got to 
invite everyone in town. You might as well, because 
they’ll come anyway.” : 

Just to prove it, Al showed me an invitation they had 
received, for a party which had taken place a few nights 
before. I happened to know that there were four hun- 
dred invitations sent out. 

“We didn’t go,” Al said. “As a matter of fact, neither 
of us had ever met the guy who gave the party. So, why 
should he ask us, and why should we go? We prefer a 
more personal touch in our social life. 

“We manage to get to the Trocadero once every few 
weeks,” he continued, “but we go mostly to see the Sun- 
day night shows. It’s sort of fun, once in a while, to relax 
and watch someone else work. Otherwise, our night life 
is confined to the card table, or to reading. 

“Please don’t get the idea that our home life is full of 
hearts and flowers. We have our quarrels, and sometimes 
they’re good ones. But a good quarrel, once in a while, 
is a fine clearing-house for the emotions and it averts a 
lot of .unnecessary suspicions. Trivial things are the 
greatest dangers in married life, (Continued on page 56) 


Joy Hodges, 
vocalist with 
Jimmie Grier's 
orchestra on 
Joe Penner's 
weekly broad- 
casts on CBS, 
is a native 
of Des Moines. 
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Jack Benny is the hopeful Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, good 
hitchhiker above, and Marsha little gray doctor of the 
Hunt looks faintly dubious. famous Dionne Quintuplets. 


‘ 


you may see popular stars 


of the ether whose voices 


will reward your dialings 


Two who contribute to the success of the 
weekly Community Sing on CBS are winsome 
Jolly Gillette and comedian Milton Berle. 


Above, Jessica Dragonette, long queen of 
song with the Cities Service orchestra, now 
sings on the new Palmolive program on CBS. 
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Above, Daisy Schloggenheimer (you know her as 
Martha Raye) in Paramount's College Holiday. 


Below, Hildegarde, another of NBC’s lovely song- 
birds, said to have migrated here from Australia. 


James Lyons (above) shows Nancy Coleman how three 
different sound effects can be produced at one 
time by this new RCA sound effects reproducer. 


"Play Ball!" calls Benay George Burns and Gracie 
Venuta, VBC singingstar. Allen in College Holiday. 


Below, two who scarcely need introduction—Colo- 
nel Theodore Roosevelt and Major Edward Bowes. 


BY WILLIAM 
VALLEE 


Fannie Brice 
herBabySnooks 
incarnation. In 
real life she is 
a swell person! 


SHE 
ARRIED A 
HRIMP. 


This story announced by Carlton KaDell 


Her husband's a shrimp—but a 
man inamillion, says Fannie Brice 


“MISS BRICE,” gushed a tremulous young thing at a 
cocktail party, “won't you introduce me to your husband ?” 

“Why, certainly, dear,’ answered the ever-kind Miss 
Brice. “This is my husband, Mr.—er, Mr.—Hey! J 
can't think of his name!” , 

And Fannie Brice had forgotten the name of the man 
she was married to—Billy Rose, a song-writer-producer 
and the man-she-loves! Really loves, mind you. 

“The little Goose,” she said to me, referring to Billy 
Rose, in absentia in Texas, where he is at present running 
a modest café seating a mere 3,600. “And to think that I 
disliked him heartily when we first met! I blush to admit 
it now, but, when I saw him at the Backstage Club, I 
called him a ‘shrimp’.” 

She went into a reverie in the midst of her exquisitely- 
appointed Madison Avenue apartment, a reverie induced 
not by a shrimp she had eaten but by one she had seen. 

It seems that while she sat in the club with a gang of 


Top picture, Billy Rose, song writer, 
producer, "shrimp" of this tale 
and the man Fannie Brice loves. 


Above, Fannie Brice, wife and 
mother, a good sport and a grand 
actress of both stage and screen. 


theatrical cronies, she heard the orchestra playing In the 
Middle of the Night. 

“I asked who had written it and they brought over this 
Billy Rose. Right away I didn’t like his attitude and I 
could see he didn’t like mine. And he was a a shrimp.” 

She made me stand up to my full height of five feet five 
inches and then asked her fifteen-year-old son, Billy (who 
was helping the interview along) : “Don’t you think he 
and Billy (Rose) are the same height Pe 

“Naw,” judged Young Billy, “Billy’s an inch shorter.” 

Satisfied that I knew he was a shrimp and i ignoring my 
feeble efforts to defend Mr. Rose and myself by declaim- 
ing Lincoln’s classic about the length of a man’s legs (he 
said they should be long enough to reach to the ground!), 
she went on with her story. 

“Leo Edwards, one of my favorite song writers, called 
up to say that he and a feller had written what they 
thought was a pretty good song (Riverside Rose) and 
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"We want to quit soon, Fannie 
and |," 


get to know each other better." 


says Billy Rose, "so we can 


that they were coming up to play it for me. The feller, 
he said, was an especially swell lyric man. Of course he 
turned out to be Billy Rose! Well, we fell to arguing 
and the dirty digs were falling where they might and all 
over a line in the song. Instead of respecting my argu- 
ments, which I thought were moderately good, he hinted 
that I should stick to singing. It ended up by my telling 
him that the song would not be a hit—and I was right! 
The little Goose! 

“A few weeks later Ballard MacDonald was scheduled 
to go over several ideas for a skit with me. Ballard asked 
if I’d mind if he brought along a feller who was going to 
work with him on a big show and would have to be in- 
cluded in this skit-building as a matter of courtesy. Even 
as I said ‘yes,’ an unhappy premonition came to me. Coul 
the ‘feller’ be the argumentative little shrimp? ‘ 
fate play a trick like that on me? 

“T’m enough of a sport to (Continued o7 


This story 
announced by 


Don Wilson 


On Saturdays at 

8 p.m., over the 

NBC - Blue net- 

work, The Perfect 

Fool goes on the 
air. 


Wide World 


MUST 


BY GEORGE 


KENT 
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MUST the show go- on? 

Ask any actor. Ask Leon Errol, who played two solid 

jacts with both ankles broken. Ask Ed Wynn. . 
_ You have heard him laugh. Who hasn’t? You have 
heard him squeal for joy, titter, giggle and go into hyster- 
ics. So have millions. The point is, have you heard 
him weep? 

Have you heard him groan and grind his teeth in 
agony? Have you seen him wrestling with doctors, fight- 
ing off nurses, so that he could take his place on the 
stage? If you have, you know the real Ed Wynn. 

Just for the record, Ed Wynn, whose real name was 
Edwin Leopold, was born on November 9th, 1886, in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His father, a prosperous hat 
merchant, foresaw a career for Ed as a millinery mer- 
chant king. But Ed had other visions. After finishing 
school, instead of going into business, he went into the 
theatre. He made his stage début in a show called, per- 
haps prophetically, American Grit. That was in 1902, and 
Ed, then sixteen years old, played the role of a man of 
seventy. 

From that time on Ed Wynn has been an increasingly 
important figure in the entertainment world. He was one 
of the early figures on the radio scene. In June of 1922 
he took the entire cast of his current stage success, The 
Perfect Fool, over to the old studios of WJZ in Newark, 
New Jersey, and gave a complete radio performance of 
the show. 

In April, 1932, Ed Wynn made his bow on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s networks as a regular 
weekly comedy star. Graham McNamee faced the micro- 
phone with him, beginning then the long and successful 
association of The Perfect Fool and his Perfect Foil. 

Must the show go on? In the case of this great come- 
dian, the answer is: “Yes!” A reply shrouded in a mem- 


SHOW GO ON ? 


For us who know—a memory of an actor’s 
remarkable heroism. 

What does the record say? Ed Wynn has been thirty- 
four years before the public, in vaudeville, musical com- 
edy, movies and radio. And not one performance missed. 


ory of pain. 


The show went on. It had to go on. At what cost to 
him, you shall see in a minute. 

Start at the beginning. His father had attended every 
opening. First night for Ed Wynn meant the presence 
of his devoted father and mother, seated in the front 
row. On the day before his show, The Grab Bag, 
opened, his father died. But the show must go on and 
Ed minced out of the wings, to all appearances the wildly 
hilarious clown. The audience shouted with laughter. No 
one suspected tragedy in his heart. 

“You'll never know how I felt,” he said. “That va- 
cant seat. That terrible empty spot in the theatre .. . 

“Sometimes I think the tradition is wrong. Why should 
an actor be obliged to laugh, when he is unhappy? Why 
can’t he go home and cry his heart out, like any other 
human being?” 

A few years later, Ed Wynn fainted on Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago. The doctor, hastily summoned, 
pronounced it ptomaine poisoning. Ed was unconscious 
for over half an hour. He woke up in a hospital. The 
doctors prescribed a week of rest, a special diet, sedatives. 

‘Nonsense,” said Wynn. “TI open tonight.” 

And he did open that night. The show was a great 
success, and played there sixteen weeks. 

Again, in Long Island, he was playing golf. It was 
a much advertised match, with Ed Wynn and Oscar Shaw 
representing the playwright on one side and Ring Lard- 
ner and Grantland Rice on the other, playing for the 
writers. Ed clowned for the gallery. Everyone was 
laughing, having a grand time, (Continued on page 78) 


\Behind that infectious, irresistible giggle that is Ed Wynn’s, 


jyoull never guess what pain and heartaches mock at mirth 
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“DADDY —det up!’ 

5; George Burns stirred, shut his eyes 
tightly against the morning light, 
struggled to hang on to sleep, preci- 
ous sleep! 

“Daddy—’” the tiny voice persisted, 
like a gnat, a mosquito that refused 
to be brushed away. “Det up!” 

George groaned. He had been 
working so hard, was so tired—if 
only he could have just a little more 
sleep! “Tell Mommie to come here,” 
he bade his little annoyer numbly. 

Mommie was there in a second, 
laughing down at him. “Just fifteen 
minutes more,” George begged. 
“Keep them quiet just fifteen min- 
utes !” 

With Ronnie in her arms and 
Sandra tugging at her skirts, Gracie 
slipped back into the other room. 
She was used to getting up at nine, 
used to rousing at that first sweet 
whisper: “Mommie—det up!” And 
George made a practice of it, too, but 
he was more than usually tired this 
morning, after that benefit show last 
night. He needed that extra few 
minutes sleep. Gracie hummed soft- 
ly under her breath and got out some 
of the children’s toys. 

But five minutes later a loud wail 
went up. Sandra had caught her 
fingers in the door. Tears streamed 


Here are Sandra 
and wee Ronnie 
Burns, in the 
Hollywood home 
of Daddy George 


and Mama Gracie. 


CHILDREN NAKE 
"A DIFFERENCE 


Two reasons why life for George Burns 


and Gracie Allen is sweet beyond belief 


This story announced 


No parents could 
be more devoted 
By Paul Douglas to their babies 
than are George 
and Gracie. And 
the babies are 
equally adoring. 


down her soft, apple-blossom cheeks. 
She clung to Mommie, sobbing, but 
her eyes went over Mommie’s shoul- 
der, toward the farther door. “J 
want my Daddy!” 

And so, like any other daddy, 
George hopped out of bed and came 
running, to see what had hurt his 
baby ! 

The coming of the babies has so 
altered life for George Burns and 
Gracie Allen that they hardly know 
themselves. The footloose, carefree 
days are over—voluntarily they have 
shouldered new burdens, new respon- 
sibilities. Cheerfully they wear new 
chains, forged by two pairs of tiny 
hands! 

They always meant to adopt a baby 
—one baby—sometime! Not while 
they were in vaudeville, and moving 
from town to town. Not so long as 
the baby would have to sleep in a the- 
atrical trunk or be tied to a chair in 
the wings while they did their act— 
but some day—some day when they 
could give the child a real home, the 
right sort of background. 

Strange as it may seem, it was 
Hollywood that was to provide that 
background, to make that dream 
come true. 

George and Gracie—the names are 
as in- (Continued on page 64) 


Most precious of 
all, for George 
and Gracie, are 
the happy hours 
they spend with 
their children. 


BY MIRIAM 


ROGERS 


1 THE RADIO 
POTLIGHT 


this month we discover new 


and old favorites of the air 


Peeping at you from 
that Raleigh and Kool 
cigarette show are (top 
to bottom) Robert Ber- 
nard, Jack Pearl, Mae 
Questal, Cliff Hall 
and George Haggerty 


A tender moment. 
Radio's James 
Melton salutes 
Patricia Ellis 
in Warner Broth- 
ers’ new movie, 


Melody for Two. 


Coy Una Merkel 
dances with Sid 
Silvers, of the 
Al Jolson radio 
program, 


Mrs. Jimmie 
Wallington 
(Betty Jane 
Cooper of Scan- 
dals fame) with 
her husband of 


Cantor's show. 


Jack Dempsey 
chats with swing 
singer Connie 
Boswell in the 
Terrace Room of 
the New Yorker, 
where she sings. 


Colonel Roscoe 
Turner, famed 
racing aviator, 
is starred in 
NBC’s popular 
aviation serial, 
Flying Time. 


An American of 
Japanese ances- 
try, Betty Ito 
plays the Chi- 
nese girl, Souli 
Wing, on the Jack 


Armstrong show. 


Henry King (left), 
Frances Langford 
and Allen Cross 
work out gags 
for Hollywood 
Hotel program 
in Frances' home. 


Modern Ro- 
mances’ Wednes- 
day Matinee, 
heardover NBC. 
Himan Brown, its 
director, talks 
with the cast. 
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erry frolic ae 


in Central Park 
with her policé 
pup pets and ® 
ove he Scot. 


THREE 


“I'd make a success 

° al 
of marriage now, 
says Irene Rich. “But 


Li ° "’ 
| cant marry again! 


BY MARY 


WATKINS REEVES 
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Fridays at 8 p. ‘2 
on NBC, Irene 
Rich broudeosts. 


Ned Wever is 
her leading man. 


This story announced 
by Kenneth Carpenter 


IT’S got to be a favorite pastime with Radio Row— 
marrying off Irene Rich. For the microphone people, 
who are just as cliquey as the neighbors around Goose 
Creek, feel about Irene much as small-town folks feel 
about the village belle—they can’t sit back on their 
cracker-barrels and rockers in peace till the Just Married 
sign has been tied to the bumper of the honeymoon car 
and the sparrows have got the last speck of rice off the 
sidewalk in front of the church. 

So Radio Row is forever pairing its stunning Miss Rich 
with this or that distinguished gentleman of exceptional 
talent, background or wealth. Of course he must be 
something extra special, because Irene is. Because at 
forty-five she’s as vivacious and pretty as a sub-deb; be- 
cause she can slip into a size fourteen at Hattie Carnegie’s 
and wear it away without an alteration; because she has 
the mature charm and graciousness of two-score years 
packed into a sparkling joie-de-vivre that couldn’t possibly 
be out of its ‘teens; and because, after three unsuccessful 
attempts at wedlock, she deserves a man who could make 
her life a love song. 

The only trouble—and this will be news to Radio Row, 


One’ of the best- 
dressed and 
best beloved 
stars of radio— 
Irene Rich. 


too—is that its stunning Miss Rich isn’t having any mar- 
riageable affairs of the heart this season, thank you, or 
any season ever. And that’s definite. 

She said to me the other day, looking very slender and 
serious behind a low white tea table at the Waldorf: “I'd 
like to make a success of marriage. It’s the only big 
thing I’ve ever tried hard to do and failed at. Three times 
I failed, you know—and it was my own fault every time. 
I know now how to rectify those faults, but I'll never 
have a chance to prove it. 

“You see,” she said, “I can’t marry again. 
whole thing. It’s—well, it goes back. 

And for the first time she ever has discussed it fully, 
Irene Rich told me the intimate story of her three divorces 
and the strange prohibition they have put on her life. 

She was just a kid, a seventeen-year-old child, just out 


That’s the 


of high school, when she stood before an altar in her lacy 


white graduation dress and became the bride of a young 
Spokane bank clerk who was almost as much a child as 
herself. They had been sweethearts for a long time. 
Irene always had been popular, because she was pretty 
and gay as the green-gold sorcery of an April afternoon. 
But when school was finished she had had enough of dates 
and dances and beaux. She yearned, with all her heart, 
for the joy of married life, with a home and babies. 
Especially babies. “I was crazy about them. I wanted, 
more than anything in the world, a baby of my own. 
Mother could understand that, because she, herself, had 
married at sixteen. So she didn’t oppose our plans. My 


husband and I settled down and I (Continued on page 112) 
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Richard Crooks, 
opera, concert 
and radio star, 
is as at home 
on the back of 
a horse as he 
is on the stage. 
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BY NANCY BARROWS 


A voice, a kiss from a star, the 
girl he loved and money he 


earned himself were all that 


Richard Crooks needed 


HE WAS a tall youth, well over six feet, and 
broad in proportion, and looking more mature 
than he had any right to look at twenty-one. 
And already he was earning two hundred 
dollars a month as tenor soloist with a choir. 
But the father of the girl young Richard Crooks wanted 
to marry felt hesitant. Not in any doubt of the lad’s 
character or worth or ability. He had known Dick since 
he was a child, and his daughter had been “Dick’s girl,” 
ever since she was five and Dick was seven. They had 
gone through school together. He had carried Mildred’s 
books, had been her beau at parties. And always it was 
understood that one day they would be married. 

It was the music that made Mr. Pine hesitate. Singing 
in church or concert was all very well—and there was no 
denying that Richard Crooks had a rare and glorious 
voice. But music as a career . . . It was so uncertain 
. . . It meant struggle, sacrifices, hardships—unless some 
wealthy patron smoothed the way to success. 

“Why don’t you put this music idea out of your head?” 
suggested Mildred’s father kindly. ‘““There’s nothing in it. 
Go into business—come in with me, if you like—and make 
a good living for yourself and Mildred.” 

It was no stern, unfriendly parent who spoke, Dick 
knew—yet his words were a sharp knife turning in the 


In his home, Richard Crooks runs over a 
new song for the Firestone program. His 
wife, who is an accomplished pianist, helps 
him select and prepare all his programs. 


boy’s heart. He wanted to please Mildred’s father, 
wanted to do what seemed right and best. But—“put 
music out of your head. .”’ The difficulty was, music 
wasn’t merely in his head, it was in his heart—just as 
Mildred was. How could he give up either? 

Soberly he talked with Mildred about it. Not “Shall 
I give up music?” That question he couldn’t ask. But, 
“Do you think I should give up singing and go into busi- 
ness?’ How important was the answer to that question! 

But Mildred, with wisdom and understanding rare at 
nineteen, with love and loyalty and faith that matched his 
own, held his hand tightly, looked into his shining blue 
eyes, deep now with earnest thought, said simply: “It’s 
your life, dear—you must do what you feel is right.” 

She had grown up loving Dick Crooks. Every thought 
and dream and hope and ambition that were his were as 
familiar to her as her own—were her own, really. She 
couldn’t fail Dick—ever ! 

And so they were married. In their tiny apartment they 
cooked the meals together, washed dishes together, studied 
together. Mildred was an accomplished pianist. She 
had studied music longer than her young singer husband 
had. Two hundred a month wasn’t a meagre income in 
those days, but young Mrs. Crooks budgeted it carefully, 
determined to save every penny possible to further Dick’s 
musical education and advance him in his chosen career. 
Ten dollars a week, she figured, was enough to spend on 
their living. They were so happy, anyway—money could 
buy them no more joy. 

It was Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink who first 
had implanted in the heart of young Dickie Crooks the 
idea that music held greater glories than any he yet could 
dream. He was twelve years old then. For two years 
he had been soprano soloist in the boys’ choir of a church 
in Trenton, New Jersey, where he was born. That sum- 
mer, when he was twelve, he was chosen as soloist with 
Madame Schumann-Heink at The Trenton Music Festival. 
The two soloists were accompanied by a chorus of three 


Above, the new farm tractors intrigue the 
Voice of Firestone star. Farming might be fun 
now, he thinks. In the top picture, Crooks 
foregathers with a couple of canine friends. 


thousand children’s voices. When Richard finished his 
solos, the great singer kissed him. 

His face had flamed with embarrassment at the time, 
but later his mortification cooled, remembering the words 
she had said to him: “You can amount to something— 
if you work.” 

He was tall and strong for a boy of twelve. He felt 
himself a man, and knew a man must work for his living, 
for a home and a family. Fame was a word that meant 
nothing to the lad. Work he understood. Music he 
loved. 

“You can amount to something—af you work.” 

The words were like an accolade. He thought of them 
as he sang the church hymns on Sunday. As he studied 
his school lessons, the words sang in his heart. “Jf you 
WOKR. 26. 

Well, he had always worked—but not for music—yet. 
They were not rich, the Crooks family, but comfort they 
had. If you wanted something, you earned it. That was 
understood. 

Theirs was a typical American household, with no 
musical background. Three husky boys growing up. 
Father a soap salesman. Mother taking care of them 
all, loving them all, singing as she prepared the meals or 
did the sweeping and dusting. She knew nothing about 
music. Just sang, as, in countless other modest homes, 
Mother was singing songs she knew and loved—church 
hymns, a popular melody learned from a record, old, 
familiar songs, In the Gloaming.. . 

Only Dick loved to sing with her—and one day his 
mother realized that her boy’s voice was unusually pure 
and sweet, his ear amazingly true. It was she who took 
him to the choirmaster, who lost no time adding that 
flawless young voice to his choir. And in this choir Dick 
received the only training he had in music. 

When Richard Crooks was fourteen, his mother died. 
Maybe the immeasurable heartache of that loss marked 
the end of childhood. Life (Continued on page 106) 
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Bobby Breen, that 
bright boy star of 
the Texaco pro- 
gram. 


~ James Wallington 


“DO you still love me, Uncle Eddie?” A little boy’s 
face showed between the curtains at the back of the stage. 
It was Bobby Breen who asked this question of Eddie 
Cantor, last September, at a rehearsal of the Texas Town 
radio program. 

“Come here, Bobby,” answered Cantor, and he took 
the little nine-year-old boy on his knee. “Now, tell Uncle 
Eddie just what you mean—‘Do you still love me?’ ” 

“Now that she is on the program—do you love me as 
much now as you did before Deanna came on the pro- 
gram?” The little boy was worried. For a year, Bobby 
Breen had been the child of the Eddie Cantor programs. 
His “Uncle Eddie” had looked upon him as an adopted 
son. And now his position was jeopardized by the com- 
ing of another child. True, the other child was a girl, 
thirteen years old, but nevertheless, Bobby Breen was 
worried. 

Deanna Durbin was given important spots on the radio 
program. She was being hailed as a child wonder—the 
child with the voice of an adult. Bobby Breen had been 
secure in the knowledge that he held the first spot in the 
heart of his adopted uncle. Now he was afraid this Dur- 
bin child would crowd his place. It was a difficult situa- 
tion for the nine-year-old boy to understand. 

Only by careful explaining could Cantor set the child’s 
mind at rest. “Now listen to me, Bobby,” he began. “I 
love you now and I'll always love you. No one can take 
your place. Deanna is going to help our program. She 
is going to make it a better program than it was before. 
She is joining our family and making it a better and 
happier family. Remember that.” 

The little boy smiled. He was happy again—happy in 
the knowledge that no one could push him into the back- 
ground, 

But how did Deanna feel about joining a program 
on which a nine-year-old boy was so important? For a 
year, Bobby had been a member of the program; for a 
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Do the two child stars of Eddie Cantor's program vie 


with each other to hold first place in Eddie's heart ? 


Eddie Cantor's newest discovery, 
thirteen-year-old Deanna Durbin, 
who sings like an operatic star. 


\ 


BY MIRIAM GIBSON 


year he had enjoyed the affection of the man who made 
the program possible. Would she have a chance? 

“As soon as I knew Bobby, I liked him,” is her answer 
to the question. “Jealous? Of course not!” 

To understand the situation better we must go further 
into the background of Eddie Cantor. 

“I love to help-people who have ability, whether they 
are adults or children,” he says. ‘““When I first met Bobby, 
I realized that here was a boy who had something re- 
markable in a child so young. And not only has he ability, 
but he has a remarkable personality. He is a great kid. 
I love that boy.” 

But what about Deanna’s entrance upon the picture? 

“One day, when I was having lunch in Hollywood, a 
friend said to the: ‘Eddie, I have just found the most 
remarkable child. She is thirteen years old, but she has 
the fully-developed singing voice of a woman.’ I thought 
it was another case of a fond relative. You know—a sup- 
posed wonder-child. But I gave the man the benefit of 
the doubt. I told him to bring her over for an audition. 

“When Deanna started to sing at that audition, I 
couldn’t believe my ears. In front of me stood a child— 
thirteen years old. I saw that. But my ears told me 
that I was listening to a woman’s voice. It was amaz- 
ing!” Eddie still wonders at such a marvel. “And she 
is such a sweet little girl. It is just as though she didn’t 
realize that she is unusual. She is sweet and untouched 
by all the attention she is getting. Don’t you think so?” 

And I had to admit that I agreed with him. After 
all the fanfare that had preceded Deanna Durbin—after 
hearing what a remarkable person she was, how sweet, 
unspoiled, how untouched by the attention she was re- 
ceiving, one expects to be disappointed. She was in New 
York for the first time, being shown all the sights of 
which she had heard all her short life. At one of the 
most lavish hotels in New York, she was ensconced in 
a suite. She was being photo- (Continued on page 98) 
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Left, Twin Stars of 
Mirth and Laughter, 
Helen Broderick and 
Victor Moore, are well 
known to movie fans 
for their RKO-Radio 
picture, Swing Time. 


Right, lovely Helen 
Hayes, star of the 
radio serial Bambi, 
won Radio Stars 
Magazine’s medal for 
Distinguished Service 
to Radio by her act- 
ing in this air drama. 


Left, Kay Thompson, 
a“ on the Ches- 
ined show, tries her 

at ping-pong. 
Kay eal with her 


rete Singers and 
Hal Kemp's orchestra. 


Right, Eddy Duchin, 
whose orchestra re- 
wards listeners to 
the LaSalle Fashion 
Show, with program 
director Charles 
LeMaire beside him. 
A Thursday broadcast. 


Informal glimpses of 
popular personalities 
that make your dial- 
ings a sure delight 


Your old friend, 
Eddie Cantor, ques- 
tions announcer 
Jimmy Wallington 
on the Texaco show. 
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Joan Blaine is radio's Mary 
Marlin and Joan in A Tale 
of Today on NBC network. 


Cyril Pitts, tenor soloist of 
Carnation Contented pro- 
gram, Mondays, !0 p.m. EST. 


THE ROCKY ROAD 
) ROMANCE 


Will Joan Blaine and Cyril Pitts marry? 


BY LESLIE EATON 


“WE won’t wait too long,” said Joan 
softly. “Time goes so swiftly—and 
we don’t want to lose one moment of 
ut?” 

She was talking, of course, of mar- 
riage. Joan Blaine, radio’s Mary 


| Marlin, and Joan in A Tale of Today, 


is in love. Deeply, excitingly in love 


| with and engaged to another radio 


favorite, Cyril Pitts. And of course 
they want to be married. But even as 
she says: “We won't wait too long,” 
you feel that their road to romance 
will not be an easy one. All along it 
are shadowy shapes, gray ghosts of 
duty, of responsibility to others, pull- 
ing Joan this way, pulling Cyril that 
way. 

Will it be possible for them to 
marry? To have the home of their 
dreams? To live their own lives to- 
gether, unburdened by the various 
problems of other lives? 

“We'll work it out somehow,” says 


Joan, a trifle wistfully. “This year— 
I hope.” 

But right now Cyril Pitts is in New 
York—his work keeps him there. And 
Joan’s radio work keeps her in Chi- 
cago. And Cyril has parents to sup- 
port. And Joan has her mother and 
brothers and sisters to take care of. 
And the country walks that Joan and 
Cyril love to take together, the riding 
and the swimming or skating, the 
happy planning for the home they 
want to build, all are shut away from 
them right now by the hard hand of 
fate! 

It’s not easy to lay aside burdens, 
once you've taken them up. Especially 
if they’re other people’s burdens— 
people you love. 

In the beginning Joan planned to be 
a lawyer. She earned her B.A. and 
B.L. degrees and passed her Bar ex- 
aminations. But she found legal work 
a strain (Continued on page 100) 


"We won't wait too long,” 
declares Joan Blaine fer- 
vently. "Time goes so fast!" 
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WOMEN TELL 
THE TRUTH? 
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BY HARRIET 
MENKEN 


Rosemary Lane, sweet 
singer with Fred War- - 
ing's Pennsylvanians, 
says: "Men can't take 
it! You just can't 
tell men the truth!" 


Lucy Monroe, young soloist 
of the American Album of 
Familiar Music, reveals 
a tragic experience due 
to being absolutely frank. 


CAN we tell men the truth? That is an age-old subject 
to which women have given serious consideration, even 
before the days when Cleopatra floated down the Nile 
with her captive Antony! Probably Eve pondered upon 
that problem in Eden! For, be they blondes or brunettes, 
maids or millionaires, Colonel’s Ladies or Judy O*Gradys, 
all the feminine sex at some time debate the all important 
question: Can we tell men the truth? 

I determined to find out what the famous feminine 
radio stars had to say about this. I expected to discover 
two points of view—that of the ladies who believe that 
we can tell men the truth, and that of those who believe 
that we cannot. Up and down Radio Row I went and 
asked the question. But there was only one reply from 
the celebrated ladies of the air. 

“No, no, no,” was the reiterated feminine refrain. 
“We can’t tell men the truth!” 

So let me tell you about the experiences of a few of the 
radio celebrities who hold this viewpoint. Listen to the 
intimate incidents of their lives which made them form 

this opinion. 

I caught Jane Pickens in her dressing-room at the 

Follies, for the gorgeous Georgia gal, with the 

blue eyes and slender figure, is the leading 

lady of this Broadway show. as well as 

the leading lady of an NBC Satur- 
day night program. 

“No,” the most famous of 

the Pickens sisters told 

me, “I don’t think 

it a good idea 

to tell men 


Agirl from Georgia, blue-eyed 
and slim, Ziegfeld Follies’ 
star and radio singer, Jane 
Pickens learned a sad lesson 
when she told a man the truth! ~ 


RADIO STARS 


And here is demure Rosemarie 
Brancato, lovely coloratura 
singer from Kansas City, Mo., 
who finds that men are averse 
to believing truths they hear. 


Here’s what happened when four lovely radio stars tried it! 


the truth. Let me give you an example out of my own 
experience. I go mostly with people outside the theatre 
and radio, and one of my best beaux is a lawyer. Now 
people outside the theatre and radio never understand 
theatrical lingo and habits. They don’t realize that, when 
we put our arms around each other or call one another 
‘darling’ and ‘honey,’ it doesn’t mean a thing. The other 
day, Jimmy Farrell (he’s in the show with me) and I 
were having our pictures taken for publicity purposes, by 
some news syndicate. Jimmy was supposed to kiss me in 
the picture. The minute it was over I knew my lawyer 
friend would misunderstand. So I decided that I’d better 
tell him the truth about the picture, before he saw it in 
the papers. Well, I did. I told him the whole, the exact 
truth. What was the result? I won’t say he didn’t be- 
lieve me, exactly. But he certainly couldn’t understand 
it. If I’d said nothing, instead of explaining and telling 
him the truth, it would have been much better. He 
probably never would have seen the picture, anyway. 
Some things are just better left unsaid!” 

The strains of You Don’t Love Right floated up to us 
from the stage. “No, you can’t tell men the truth,” Jane 
said slowly, fastening her diamond and ruby necklace 
around her throat. “Here’s another instance: Once upon 
a time I was in a show with someone. Every night he 
asked me to go out with him. I started to tell him why 
I couldn’t go, to explain that the reason was that I loved 
someone else. The moment I began, I saw him look hurt 
and cold. So I stopped. I didn’t tell him the truth. I 
just evaded the issue, kidded him along. If I’d told him 
the truth, he would have been hurt, even if only momen- 
tarily, and things wouldn’t have gone smoothly with the 
show. This way no one was hurt and we continued to 
do our numbers beautifully and harmoniously together. 
You have to be kind and tactful. (Continued on page 90) 
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BY ELIZABETH BENNECHE PETERSEN 


This 


THE first song that really touched Jan Peerce was one his 


mother sang to him when he was a little boy. Down in 
those few crowded rooms in the lower East Side she sang, 
and the words were in a tongue strange to him and yet 


he understood the melaneiy undertones of the music, 
‘the sudden wild swerve to a Zi i oe 
And suddenly he wasn’t on the lower East Side at all 


geuner strain. 


and there weren’t any crowded streets or mobs gesticulat- 
ing around push carts. He was holding his mother’s hand 
and a clear, strong wind was blowing over the Russian 
Steppes and he heard guitars strumming and saw distant 
fires and all around him were the sad, gay Gypsies his 
mother sang of. 

Then the song was finished and he saw he really hadn’t 
been away at all, for there was his mother stirring the 


story 
announced by 


Harry Von Zell 


Sages 


noodles in the great copper pot on the stove and the 
were his three brothers doing their homework on 
kitchen table and there was he, moved to tears ‘ 
words and the music and his mother’s voice. __ 
Even now, when he hears that song, it’s as if he wei 
hearing it again for the first time, down in that cr 
om, and 3 if A wind bp har, the S 
and Gypsy fires burning, and his studying 
lessons at the kitchen table. ; tat 
Songs do that to Jan Peerce. A song that lifte 
day to the skies, a song that tore another day down 
utterable sadness, he has only to hear them 
matter how many years later, to recapture an 
to weep in an old sorrow. ig ania 
_ That’s one of the reasons why Jan Peerce 


ad 
? 


2 when he sings. Because the song means so much to 


Even today, when he hears anyone singing the war 
songs, it isn’t of doughboys he thinks, or of the Victory 
parade up Fifth Avenue, or of drums beating, but of a 
small girl of eleven, sloe-eyed and dark-haired, who tossed 
her head a little when he was introduced to her by her 
cousin, a boy in his class at school. 

“An uppity kid!” He laughs, remembering. “Terribly 
snooty ! he acted as if her father were president of four 
__ They were still singing war songs, that night back in 
1919, when he stayed on for supper. And even five years 
later he remembered her name was Alice. ; 

And when he hears Jt Ain’t Gonna Rain No More,-No 


More, he remembers a dark girl of sixteen, who came up 
to him when he was playing the violin at a wedding, 
dragging her father with her because she was shy, and 
saying: “Don’t you remember me? You came over to 
my cousin’s house for supper one night?” Maybe it was 
because her dress was yellow that he liked her so much, 
for yellow is his favorite color. Maybe it was the light 
that played in her eyes or the tender curve her mouth 
made above her small, pointed chin, but Jan never had 
been so happy with a girl before in his life and he remem- 
bers how they hummed that song together all evening 
and how they laughed as they sang. 

Then there was another song, J Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love, Baby. That was the big hit of 1928 and 
so popular that even today, after (Continued on page 71) 
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ONE OF THESE GLAMOROUS 
EVENING GOWNS 


LUCILLE MANNERS ASKS 
YOU TO EXPLAIN WHICH 


Sophisticated 
black moiré, 
with gardenias. 


THIS 
CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED 
BY 
CHARLES 
LYON 


RADIO’S newest prima donna, Lu- 
cille Manners, wants you to help 
her to decide what type of dress she 
should wear for her Friday night 
Cities Service Concert. This ex- 
citing and glamorous NBC star of- 
fers you a chance to win any one 
of the four beautiful and expensive 
evening gowns pictured here. 

Think of it! A gorgeous new 
evening gown to wear now and all 
through the spring and summer 
months—yours for the easy trick Lucille Manners, 
of writing fifty words, or less, ex- star of Cities 
plaining why you think one dress Service Concert. 
suits Lucille’s personality better 
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than any of the others. 

These four lovely prizes come 
from the Rockefeller Center Shops, 
situated in the heart of Radio City 
in New York. Out of the seventy 
shops in the Center, four have gen- 
erously donated their loveliest eve- 
ning gowns. One of them can be 


Tailored 


and-blac a 
ess. 


dinner ¢ 


yours. Here is what they look like: 

Dana de Paris offers a stunning 
silk print, romantically printed all 
over in large corsage bonquets of 
violet and green on a white ground. 
The skirt is full, with the hem bor- 
dered in a band of the violet shade. 
The bodice (Continued on page 110) 


RULES 


. Write fifty words or less on which of the four dresses, pictured, 
best suits Lucille Manners’ personality and why. The words "a," “an,” 


"the" will not be counted. 


. Mail your letter to Lucille Manners’ Contest, RADIO STARS, 149 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. The contest will close at midnight of March 3rd, 1937. No letters 
postmarked after that time will be eligible. 


5 State your preference and size in gowns, according to the description 
given. 


. In judging, consideration will be given to neatness of presentation 
and aptness and originality of expression. 


. The four best essays of fifty words or less, on the given subject, will 
each win one of the four dresses shown. 


. The decision of the judges (Miss Manners and the editors of RADIO 
STARS) will be final. No contest entries will be returned. 


. No employees of RADIO STARS or members of employees’ families 
are eligible to compete. 


PRIZES 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd -and 4th 
prizes are donated by the 
Rockefeller Center Shops, 
Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


Violet corsage print gown, 
from Dana de Paris, La 
Maison Francaise, 612 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Pastel flower-printed 


chiffon gown, from Tappé, 
17 West 50th Street. 


Black and blue silk crépe 
dinner dress, from Greer's 
Town and Country Shop, 
R.C.A. Bidg., 62 West 50th 
Street. 


Black moiré gardenia 
gown, from Thea Sheehan, 
22 West 51st Street, Inter- 
national Bldg. 
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STARTED. 


BY MILDRED 


MASTIN 


Jerry Belcher comes 
into your own home 
with his microphone 
and broadcasts your 
replies to his ques- 
tions on his popular 
Our Neighbor radio 
program. It goes 
over the WBC network 
Sundays at 1:30, EST. 


FOUR years ago, when Jerry Belcher walked into a 
Houston, Texas, radio station, with a suggestion to make, 
he didn’t know what he was starting. 

Jerry’s suggestion was that the station let him take a 
microphone down to the street and broadcast short inter- 
views with passersby. Everyone at the studio laughed at 
the idea. But Mr. Belcher was a newspaperman. He 
had seen The Inquiring Reporter used successfully in news 
columns ; why not over the air? 

Above the laughter rose Jerry’s determined arguments. 
And finally, with misgivings, the station put a microphone 
in Mr. Belcher’s hands and told him to go to it. 

Nobody remembers now who was the first person inter- 
viewed. No one realized that he was heading a long 
parade of thousands who were to follow. Thousands of 
non-professionals, who would pour into microphones their 
troubles, their hopes, wisecracks and wrong answers, for 
a listening world to weep over and chuckle at. 

Mr. Belcher still didn’t realize what he had started 
when, almost three years after his first Texas broadcast, 
he and a partner, Parks Johnson, left the local station and 
came up to New York to pull their stunt over a national 
hook-up. In New York they handled it just as they had 
in Houston. Belcher still called the program Vox Pop, 
and asked the same type of questions. The only differ- 
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ence was, more people were listening to the program now. 

All along the way tragic endings were predicted for 
Jerry’s program: He wouldn’t be able to keep it free from 
censorable comments; the man on the street would offend 
the lady in the parlor; Belcher would inadvertently ask 
a question that would tie the program up in a libel suit; 
it was novel now, but people would tire of it. So the 
prophecies went, each more dire than the one before. But 
none of them came true. Vox Pop remained successful 
and trouble-free. 

But as Vox Pop grew in popularity, program planners 
sat down with sponsors and began to figure. And in no 


. time at all the networks were adding more and more 


programs patterned after Belcher’s original idea—human 
interest programs that permitted you and your neighbor 
to speak for yourselves. 

Now Jerry Belcher’s idea was based on several things 
that anyone who has worked on newspapers learns about 
people. He knew, for one thing, that the most interesting 
topic to man is man. Jerry didn’t believe the wet-blankets, 
who said an unrehearsed, unplanned program wouldn’t 
carry over the air. He knew that people love unvarnished, 
true-life stories, expressions that are real. A snapshot 
is more revealing than a portrait. He knew, too, that 
everybody loves a confession. (Continued on page 62) 


Meet Jerry Belcher, originator of the man-on-the-street programs 
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THE VARIED ACTI 


MRS. LOUIS 


MRS. LOUIS SWIFT, JR., of Chi- 
cago’s prominent family, is well-known 
throughout the Middle West and East for her 
vivid and active life. She entertains frequent- 
ly with small, superbly appointed dinners. 
“Camels,” says Mrs. Swift, “contribute to 
the success of my dinners. Their delicate 
flavor suits the equally delicate flavors in 
the food, and they also help digestion. I 
always allow enoughtime between courses so 


that every one may smoke a Camel through.” 


AS A SPORTSWOMAN, 


MRS. SWIFT DINES in the Casino 


Room of Chicago’s Congress Hotel. “Here, 


too,” says Joseph Spagat, Maitre de Café, 
“Camels are the favorite cigarette.” 
NM ost modern women lead quite 
| active lives. Preparing meals, 
parent- teachers’ activities, and so- 
cial life are enough to tax nerves 
and affect digestion. A pleasant way 
to assist good digestion is to smoke 
Camels during meals and after- 
ward. Smoking Camels promotes 


A few of the distinguished 
women who prefer 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos: 


MRS. NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Philadelphia 
MRS. ALEXANDER BLACK, Los Angeles 
MRS. POWELL CABOT, Boston 
MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR., New York 
MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE II, Boston 
MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL 3rd, Philadelphia 
MRS. CHISWELL DABNEY LANGHORNE, Virginia 
MRS. NICHOLAS G. PENNIMAN III, Baltimore 
MISS ANNE C. ROCKEFELLER, New York 
MRS. BROOKFIELD VAN RENSSELAER, New York 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Sal 


FOR DIGESTIONS 
SMOKE 
CAMELS 


Swift enjoys skiing. “It’s fun,” she says, 


Mrs. Swift is world famous. She spent dangerous 


months in India and Africa hunting wild boars, tigers, elephants. In the States, 


during the winter season when society is so engrossed with outdoor sports, Mrs 


“but requires healthy nerves. So Camels 


are the only cigarette I care to smoke. 


em 


They set me on my way feeling right.” 


Camel’s aid to digestion... on your busy days! 


the natural flow of fluids so neces- 
sary for good digestion. Alkalinity 
increases. Tension eases. A com- 
forting “lift” follows. Equally im- 
portant is Camel’s mildness. They 
never get on your nerves, or tire 
your taste. Smoke Camels for diges 

tion’s sake—and better “busy days’ ; 


North Carolina 
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SHE GOT RID OF “MIDDLE-AGE” SKIN 


(Yes! It threatens even girls in their twenties!) 


DEY See 


WHY EMILE RECOM- 
3 MENDS PALMOLIVE 

SOAP TO OVERCOME 
““MIDDLE-AGE”’ SKIN! 


“Palmolive is made with Olive Oil, 
a real beauty aid. And its Olive Oil 
makes Palmolive’s lather gentler, 
more soothing .. . gives it a special 
protective quality all its own. Thus 
Palmolive does more than just 
cleanse. It protects your skin against 
the loss of those precious natural 
oils which feed and nourish it... 
that's why Palmolive keeps your 
complexion soft, smooth and young!” 


21 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


4 WEEKS LATER— 
SWEETHEARTS AGAIN 
THANKS TO PALMOLIVE! 


How Palmolive, made with Olive Oil, prevents 
dry, lifeless, old-looking skin 


iB pals think you’re safe from 
“Middle- Age” Skin just be- 
cause you are young! For beauty 
experts warn that this ugly condi- 
tion threatens even girls in their 
twenties. So be on your guard 
against the first sign of dryness, 
coarse-texture ... the symptoms of 
“Middle-Age’’ Skin! 


Use Palmolive regularly. For 
Palmolive, made with Olive Oil, 
does more than just cleanse! Its 
gentle protective lather prevents 
your skin from becoming dry, life- 
less, old-looking . .. keeps your 


complexion soft, smooth and young 

Does the soap you are using give 
you this same protection? Do you 
know what ingredients go into it? 
Are you svre it is as pure, as gentle 
and safe as Palmolive? 

You know that Palmolive is made 
only from real beauty aids ...a 
secret and unique blend of sooth- 
ing Olive and Palm Oils. That’s 
why Palmolive, more than any 
other soap, promises to keep your 
complexion young and lovely 
through the years! Why not start 
using Palmolive Soap—today? 


BUT HE USED TO 
TELEPHONE EVERY 


IT’S BEEN THREE 
WEEKS NOW ! 


AND 


IF | WERE YOU, LOIS. 
'0 GOTO A GOOD 
BEAUTY SPECIALIST 
AND FIND OUT WHY 
YOUR SKIN LOOKS 
SO OLD LATELY ! 


LOIS SEES EMILE, FAMOUS 
NEW YORK BEAUTY EXPERT 


YES, EVEN GIRLS IN THEIR EARLY TWENTIES 
CAN HAVE "MIDDLE-AGE* SKIN. .SKIN THATS 


TOO DRY, AND BEGINNING TO LOOK LIFELESS 
AND COARSE-TEXTURED. | SUGGEST THAT 
YOU CHANGE TO PALMOLIVE SOAP 


CHOSEN EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR THE DIONNE QUINS! : 
What a beauty lesson there is for you in the fact that Dr. Dafoe 
chose Palmolive exclusively for the Dionne Quins! If this fine 
beauty soap, made with Olive Oil, is safest and gentlest for 
their tender skin, isn’t it safest for your complexion, too? 


MADE WITH 
OLIVE OIL TO KEEP 
COMPLEXIONS YOUNG 
AND LOVELY 


et ee: se 


Are YOU registering your radio 
preferences? Write us, giving eo 
Ad- 


name, address and occupation. 
dress: QUERY EDITOR, Radio Stars, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Madge Riley, New Castle, Ind. 
(Student.) “Who do we listen to? 
Well, I, for one, think Ben Bernie is 
the best to be had! Wild horses 
couldn’t drag me from the radio when 
he broadcasts. The ‘old maestro’ 
blends subtle humor with grand music 
and is delightfully refreshing. Prunes 
to any who brand the maestro’s quips 
as ‘smart alec talk.’ For shame!” 


-«- 


Mrs. Paul Clarke, Obsidian, Idaho. 
(Housewife.) “One Mans Family 
and other dramatic skits are my fav- 
orites. They seem so human and 
real. As we live where we can’t see 
shows or any entertainment outside 
our radio for about six long winter 
months, they give us many hours of 
amusement and company.” 


+ 


Paul F. Douglas, Washington, D.C. 
(Bus-boy.) “Listening to dance music 


"Ben Bernie, the best to be 
had. Delightful. Refreshing." 


~ 


nM 
“Loretta Lee has everything 
anyone could ask for!" 


RADIO STARS 


WHAT 
THEY 
LISTEN 


TO-AND 
WHY 


is my favorite pastime. For the swing 
variety, I like Benny Goodman’s con- 
tribution to the Camel Caravan; Guy 
Lombardo, for soothing,. sweet 
music; and for syncopation, Jimmy 
Dorsey’s numbers, on Bing Crosby’s 


Kraft Music Hall.” 


aE 

Elaine Frances Kort, Clifton, N. J. 
(Vocal Student.) ‘‘| listen to the pop- 
ular tenor, Frank Parker, no matter 
what program he’s on. Ben Bernie 
is my second choice and I also like 


Jessica Dragonette.” 
~- 


S. P. Richfield, New York, N. Y. 
“With all due praise to the stars of 
radio, let’s not forget the youngsters 
who are just starting in that field. For 
instance, the ‘variety-baritone’ voice 
of Larry Taylor (WOR) and that 
distinguished young composer and 
arranger, Morton Gould. Here’s to 
the success of these coming stars!” 


-+ 

Agnes Meale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Student.) “Hollywood Hotel is my 
favorite program, because it always 
is entertaining in both music and 
drama. However, one of my main 
reasons for liking it is that my favor- 
ite star of radio and screen, Frances 
Langford, is with the program. Be- 
ing able to hear her every Friday 
night is the only thing in the world 
I care for.” 

oe 

Theodore Vasallo, Philadelphia, 
Pa. “Since everybody has been pick- 
ing All-American teams and so on, 
I feel sure it is also a time to pick an 


Letters from readers, 
giving their choices 
among broadcasts 


all-star radio program including the 
ten best orchestras. Here is how I 


would rate them: 25% for style, 25% 
for type of music played, 25% for 
popularity and 25% for how well 


they play. My choices are: 1. Benny 
Goodman, 2. Hal Kemp, 3. Guy Lom- 
bardo, 4+. Ben Bernie, 5. Ozzie Nel- 
son, 6. Glen Gray, 7. Richard Him- 
ber, 8. Wayne King, 9. Tommy Dor- 
sey, 10. Ray Noble.” 
Fe 

Margaret Holloway, Memphis, 
Tenn. (Typist.) “My favorites are: 
American Album of Familiar Music, 
because the sweet, soft music of the 
orchestra is very soothing to a per- 
son who likes this type of music. And 


Frank Munn is still ‘The Golden 
Voice of Radio. The Carnation 
Contented Hour and Words and 


Music programs all feature fine art- 


(Continued on page 116) 


ists. 


“Mary Eastman should be 
the 1936 Radio Queen." 


Ken Murray's was 
favorite, never-miss programs.’ 


one of my 
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® Do you always seem to fade into the 
background when some more glamourous 
girl arrives? Don’t let her get away with 
it! A woman’s most expressive feature is 
always her eyes ... so play yours up! A 
careful touch of SHADETTE on the outside 
corners of your eyelids is absolutely imper- 
ceptible in daylight, but how it does bring 
out the natural color of your eyes! SHADETTE 
offers 12 subtle tints, with gold and silver for 
evening. 75c. 


® Bur be sure you let your lashes do their 
part to put you in the foreground. Darken 
them mysteriously with LasHtTinT compact 
mascara. It comes in a purse-size little case 
with a sponge compartment so you can 
whisk it out ready to use at any moment. 
And it insures even, natural applications. 
Black, brown, blue or green to choose 


from. $1. 


® Most important of all! Kurvasu, to curl 
eyelashes so that eyes look bigger, brighter, 
more glamourous! Just slip your lashes into 
Kurvasu, a neat little gadget that, in 30 
seconds, has your lashes curled for all day— 
without heat, cosmetics or practice. $1. 


Kulashe 


------_--- ae ey SS SS GE SOE 
| MAIL THIS TODAY 1 
| Zo: Jane Hearn, Dept. D-3 I 
| The Kurlash Company, Rochester, N. Y. I 
The Kurlash Company of Canada, at Toronto, 3 | 
| Please send me, free, your booklet on eye | 
| beauty, and a personal coloring plan for my 
complexion. I 
| Eyes __ Hair. ____ Complexion | 
| Name — | 
l Address -_ = | 
] City. 2 a __ State ———S | 
i] (Please print plainly) 
Sa ae a ee a 
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JOIN OUR TOUR TO HOLLYWOOD 


BY JACK SMALLEY 


ae 


See movies being made! 


Here four of the ace comedians in Universal's 


Top of the Town serenade Dorine MacTavish (Ella Logan.) Gregory 
Ratoff, Mischa Auer, Hugh Herbert and Henry Armetta form the band. 


Radio Stars Magazine~ announces a 
grand two-weeks’ vacation trip from Chi- 
cago to the Coast! Don’t twist your dials 
until you've listened to our exciting plans 
for your summer vacation—it’s the best 
news we've ever broadcast! 

Radio Stars has arranged three grand 
and glorious expeditions to Hollywood, to 
give you that long-awaited chance to hob- 
nob with radio and film celebrities and 
enjoy the most thrilling series of adven- 
tures imaginable. It will be a house-party 
on wheels, with special trains to carry each 
group from Chicago to California, on an 
all-expense vacation that whisks you out 
and back again in exactly two weeks. 

And all at an astonishingly low cost! 

Here is your chance to see your favorites 
in person, at parties arranged especially 
for your entertainment. At last you can 
see movies being made, you can dine and 
dance at the night spots you've read about, 
and when you come home from this vaca- 
tion you'll be broadcasting to the world 
that it was the most memorable experi- 
ence in your life. 

To begin at the beginning, here is the 
plan: Three special trains will leave Chi- 
cago on July 4th, July 17th and August 
Ist, returning two weeks later. Summer 
excursion rates bring you to the starting 
place at small extra cost, if you live East 
of Chicago. 

Every detail for your comfort and en- 
joyment is arranged before you climb 
aboard, so you'll leave worry and care 
behind you. Then you'll start on a sight- 
seeing trip that will take you through the 
Rocky Mountains to the Coast, with stops 
at national parks, ending in Hollywood. 

Here a series of gala festivities awaits 
you. There will be cocktail parties, dinner 


dances, and trips through the studio to 
see pictures being made. And we've in- 
vited Bing Crosby, Bob Burns, Joe Pen- 
ner, Jack Oakie, and a host of radio and 
screen personalities to come to the parties 
to meet you. So bring your kodaks and 
autograph books! 

Each vacation trip will be distinguished 
by a festive party at a movie star’s home. 

Leo Carrillo, a universal favorite of the 
fans, is going to have a real Spanish bar- 
becue and fiesta at his famous ranch home 
in Santa Monica. You saw Leo in The 
Gay Desperado; now he’s with Charles 
Boyer in History 1s Made at Night. Glenda 
Farrell will entertain at her San Fernando 
home at a rollicking Golddiggers’ Party, 
and Richard Arlen at a Melting-Pot Party. 

Dick Arlen and his wife, Jobyna Ral- 
ston, are the center of social life at Toluca 
Lake, where the Crosbys and the Dick 
Powells are close neighbors. As you may 
know, Dick spent a year in Canada and 
England making that historic film of rail- 
road pioneers, The Great Barrier, He has 
just finished two films for 20th Century- 
Fox release, Secret Valley and Boots and 
Saddles. 

You'll be thrilled at Dick’s lovely estate 
near Warner Brothers Studio, with its 
outdoor bar, huge swimming pool, and the 
amazing playground he built for his son, 
Ricky. Don’t forget to bring your swim 
suit to this party. Dick has invited his 
movie friends, so you'll meet your favorites. 

The new Universal Studios will be our 
hosts when its time to show you how 
pictures are made. As you know, visitors 
to Hollywood find it impossible to “crash” 
the studio gates, but, thanks to Universal, 
our party actually will see movies being 

(Continued on page 111) 


To keep skin young looking 
—learn how to invigorate 


your UNDER SKIN 


ARD TO BELIEVE— but those little 

lines that look as if they’d been 
creased into your skin from the out- 
side, actually begin underneath! 

First, hundreds of little cells, fibres 
and blood vessels underneath begin 
to function poorly. Then, the under 
tissues sag. That’s what makes your 
outside skin fall into creases. 

The same way with dull, dry skin! 
It’s little oil glands underneath that 
function faultily—and rob your out- 
side skin of the oil it needs to keep 
it supple, young looking. 


Bur think!—You can invigorate 
those failing under tissues! You can 
start those faulty oil glands func- 


RADIO STARS 


“ape UNDER-SKIN UU 


Miss Sela Krebs: 


daughter of Mrs. Henry Latrobe Roosevelt of Washing- 


ton, D. C., says: “A treatment with Pond’s Cold Cream 


whisks away tired lines—and tones my skin.” 


tioning busily again. That’s why you 
need not be discouraged when lines 
and skin dryness begin. 

Start to rouse your underskin with 
Pond’s ‘“‘deep-skin” treatments. Soon 


cat dry-looking 


> 9 = ” 
skin is easy to avoid wit ond s old Cream- 
s€ 
eas di hF i 


you'll see lines smoothing out, skin 
getting supple, young looking again. 
Every night, pat Pond’s Cold Cream into 
your skin. Its specially processed fine oils 
go deep, loosen dirt and make-up. Wipe 
it all off. Now the rousing treatment— 
more Pond’s Cold Cream briskly patted 
in. Feel the blood tingling! Your skin is 
glowing ... softer. Feels toned already! 
You are waking up that underskin. 
Every morning, and during the day, re- 
peat. Your skin is smooth for powder. 
Do this regularly. Soon tissues grow 
firm again. Lines fade out. Your skin is 


smooth—supple. It looks years younger! 


SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE 


and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 


POND’S, Dept. 9RS-CC, Clinton, Conn. 

Rush special tube of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough for 9 
treatments, with generous samples of 2 other Pond’s 
Creams and § different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 
I enclose 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 


Name_ 
Street_ 


City State 
Copyright, 1937, Pond’s Extract Company 


eavy date. 
but look at 


KLEENEX 
HABIT 


saves noses 
during colds! 


@ Nothing more tragic than a sore nose dur- 
ing a cold—nothing more soothing than the 
Kleenex Habit! It saves noses, saves money 
and reduces handkerchief washing. So put 
aside your handkerchiefs and use Kleenex 
Tissues the instant sniffles start. Because 
Kleenex tends to retain germs it checks the 
spread of colds through the family. You use 
each tissue once—then destroy, germs and all. 


Keep Kleenex in Every Room. 
Save Steps — Time — Money 
To remove face creams and cos- 
metics ... To apply powder, 
rouge... To dust andipolieh eee 
For the baby... And in the car— 
to wipe hands, windshield and 
greasy spots. 


No waste! No mess! 

Pull a tissue — the 

next one pops up 
ready for use! 


KLEENEX 


A disposable tissue made of Cellucotton (not cotton) 
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WINNING THE HOLLYWOOD HANDICAP 


(Continued from page 25) 


and silence builds them into obstacles that 
eventually become insurmountable. 

“Let's say, for instance, that friend hus- 
band arrives home an hour late for dinner. 
Perhaps he’s been working late and hasn't 
had a chance to phone. He meets up with 
a suspicious glare from the little wife. 
Then, let’s say, he’s tired and he forgets 
to tell her why he’s late. Her normal, 
healthy reaction would be to yell: ‘Well, 
where have you been, you lug?’ Whereupon 
he would lift his tired face out of the 
soup course and tell all, and they’d live 
happily ever after. On the other hand, if 
the little woman chose to continue her 
suspicious glare and say nothing, by the 
time the next morning arrived she’d have 
figured out at least a dozen. places where 
her unfaithful spouse might have spent 
that hour. After a few of those occasions 
she is fully convinced that she is married 
to a conniving reprobate who maintains 
love nests in every section of the city. 
Next thing you know, she has packed her 
bags and returned tearfully to mother. 
Unless, of course, mother is already under 
the same roof. In that case, she takes the 
family with her, leaving poor hubby won- 
dering what happened.” 

I wondered how a household could keep 
its balance when both of its members had 
careers. Was there any resentment when 
Al, who had been the highest paid star 
of stage and screen, suddenly saw Ruby’s 
fame rise till she was as well known as 
he was? 

After all, when the Jolsons first came to 
Hollywood, Ruby was practically -un- 
known. She had danced in New York 
night clubs and she had had small parts 
in some of the Ziegfeld shows, but her 
fame, compared to Al’s, was nothing. He 
did The Jazz Singer and The Singing 
Fool, and made motion picture history. 
It was the birth of sound on the screen, 
and Al Jolson had helped considerably to 
make sound a success. Those two pictures 
made more money than any films in the 
history of the screen. And then came 42nd 
Street, and Ruby’s dancing feet tapped her 
way right up the ladder of stardom. She 
was a sensation. The public wanted more 
of her and there were rumors around that 
Al was attempting to keep her out of 
pictures. They were saying he thought 
she should be content to bask in the re- 
flected glory of his success. But all this 
wasn't true. 

“Ruby’s career is her own,” he says. 
“She’s the star of her pictures—not Al 
Jolson—and I never even look at her 
scripts, unless she comes home blue or 
worried about them. When it comes to 
arranging financial matters with her studio, 
I generally advise her, because I’ve had 
years of experience in that sort of thing. 
3ut outside of that, where the studio is 
concerned, Mrs. Jolson is strictly Ruby 
Keeler.” 

Since Ruby is a dancing girl in all her 
pictures, people no doubt wonder if home 
life sometimes seems a bit humdrum by 
comparison. “Ruby has danced ever since 
she was a kid,” Al said, “and home is 


) 


Gale 


: versatile 
brunette, is both comedienne and 


Page, vivacious, 


singer on the NBC _ networks. 


swell relaxation for her. It gives her a 
variety of interests that she’s always 
wanted. That’s why we adopted the little 
fellow whose proud papa named him Al, 
Junior.” 

There was a loud thumping on the 
piano downstairs and proud papa jumped to 
his feet. “That must be Al, Junior, now. 
Nobody else around here plays that well!” 

So up came Al, Junior, fresh from a 
hap, toddling beside his mother, who was 
also obviously his first sweetheart. We 
shook hands solemnly. I said: ‘““How do 
you do?” and Al, Junior replied: “Goo,” 
which means he does all right. 

“We've had him since he was four 
weeks old,’ said Al, “and now look at 
him. Big, husky, and nineteen months—”’ 

“Twenty,” said Ruby. 

“Twenty months old,’ continued the 
perfect husband. “Even now he tries to 
dance like his mother, and say! Can he 
sing! Right now he’s learning Mammy and 
in another year he'll be doing it on one 
knee!” 

“And I’m afraid,” added Ruby, “that 
he’s going to grow up to be a radio 
comedian. He’s just learned how to work 
the dials, and he spends all his spare time 
turning things on and off.” 

“And Ill really call him ‘Sonny Boy’,” 
kidded Al, “when he learns to turn off 
Cantor!” 

So there you have the Jolsons—Ruby, 
Al and Al, Junior—a fine houseful of nice 
people. Al hopes you like his new program, 
Ruby hopes you’ve enjoyed the moments 
she has contributed to it, and all Al, 
Junior, has to add is “Goo!”—which 
means he listens to it every Tuesday. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOAP SHAMPOOS 


1. Microphoto shows 
hair shampooed with 
ordinary soap and 
rinsed twice. Note 
dandruff and curd de- 
posit left by soap to 
mar natural luster of 
the hair. 


2. Microphoto after 
Fitch Shampoo and 
hair rinsed twice 
Note Fitch Shampoo 
removes all dandruff 
and undissolved de- 
posit, and brings out 
the natural luster of 
the hair. 


Soap 
Shampoo 


Fitch 


Shampoo 


WRITE TODAY to The F. W. 
Fitch Co., Dept. M3, Des Moines, 
lowa, for generous FREE Sample of 
Fitch's Dandruff Remover Shampoo 
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. With Soft 
LUSTROUS HAIR 


Every woman longs to have exquisitely soft, allur- 
ing hair, so lovely that men turn their heads in 
admiration and other women sigh with envy. 


To bring out the natural silken texture and gleaming 
highlights of your hair, use Fitch's Dandruff Remover 
Shampoo regularly each week. Fitch Shampoo does 
not leave a single trace of undissolved deposit to dim 
the natural luster of your soft, glossy hair. As good 
for blondes as brunettes. It rinses out instantly and 
removes all dandruff, dirt and foreign matter with the 
very first application. Fitch's is the only shampoo 
guaranteed 100°, soluble in hard or soft water. 


After and between Fitch Shampoos, Fitch's Ideal Hair 
Tonic is the ideal preparation to stimulate the hair 
roots and give new life, luster and beauty to your hair. 


FITCHS 


DANDRUFF REMOVER SHAMPOO 


The F. W. Fitch Co., Des Moines, lowa. . . Toronto, Can, 
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WONT 
SOMEBODY 
TELL MY 


| need a daily 
MENNEN OIL RUB 


to keep me 
safe from germs: 


“Is it fair—I ask you—to let me fight all 

alone ‘gainst those germs that are always 
landin’ on my skin? Gosh. ..the way folks 
sterilize my dishes and bottles you'd think 
my insides were more exposed to germs 
than my outsides. But, Paice me, my 
outsides need protection too. That's why 
—over at the hospital where I was born— 
they gave mea fib every day with Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil. I heard ‘em say that I 
ought to have a body rub like that for 
years. But I guess my Mommy has forgot. 
So won't somebody tell her, please, to keep 
my skin safe from germs—with Mennen 
Antiseptic Oil?” 
Nine-tenths of all the hospitals important in 
maternity work use Mennen Antiseptic Oil 
on their babies every day. Your baby de- 
serves it, too! 


MENNEN 
OIL 


Most hospitals rub their 
babies with it daily 


RADIO STARS 


KATE SMITH’S OWN COOKING SCHO 


(Continued from page 11) 


couldn’t resist mentioning, right off, when 
I started talking about particularly fes- 
tive food. 

Of course, I always give you one or 
two recipes here, too, just to keep you 
going until the leaflet reaches you! This 
month is no exception, for I’m including 
several recipes further along in this ar- 
ticle. 

One is for Pineapple Egg-Nog—a non- 
alcoholic drink that will go over as big 
with the young folks as it does with the 
older crowd. Then I’m also giving you 
some general sandwich-making directions, 
for I like nothing better than a huge plat- 
ter of all sorts of sandwiches to have on 
hand when I’m expecting company. 

I also asked Radio Stars’ Hostess, 
Nancy Wood, to find a copy of that Fruit 
Salad recipe of mine that I once gave her, 
so that I could have it reprinted. This 
salad deserves to play a return engage- 
ment for the benefit of those who missed 
it the first time, because I’m sure it’s about 
the nicest “party salad” you could wish 
to serve. And one of the easiest to make, 
in the bargain! Mold it in a ring mold 
for a buffet supper, in heart, diamond, 
club and spade molds for bridge parties 

. in any and every form imaginable, it’s 
sure to be popular. 

But let’s get on with our parties, shall 
we? Since we really ought to take them 
up in the order in which they come on 
the calendar, we'll start off with Lincoln’s 
3irthday. This holiday does not suggest, 
offhand, as many cute decorations nor as 
definite a color scheme as do the others, 
so I advise reireshments of a general 
nature. And what could be more gen- 
erally popular than sandwiches, I’d like to 
know! Certainly those I fix up, when 
I’m entertaining for my friends who come 
up from home to visit me, seem to make a 
big hit, always. 

Right at the start let me tell you some- 
thing mighty important about sandwiches. 
They take time and thought; they demand 
infinite care and the greatest patience, if 
you expect them to stand out from the 
ordinary sort that careless hostesses some- 
times serve. Oh, yes, you can take a loaf 
of sliced bread, slam on some too hard 
butter and some tasteless filling, top each 
piece of bread with a second one, leave on 


the crusts and still call them “sand- 
wiches,” all right. But they couldn't be 
served in my house, I assure you! No, I 


want the fillings to be pretty special, the 
bread to be home-sliced, the crusts to be 
removed and the finished product to be as 
pretty to look at as it is good to eat! 
Personally, I favor open-faced  sand- 
wiches for party purposes, because they 
can be so attractively cut and garnished. 
When I start making up a batch, I first 
prepare my fillings and garnishes, then 
soften my butter and cut my bread. After 
the bread has been sliced, I cut it into 
fancy shapes with regular cooky-cutters, 
spread each with butter and line them up 
like soldiers on parade. Then, with butter- 
spreaders, pastry tube, egg-slicer, garnish- 
cutters (which are just like cooky-cutters, 


only much, much smaller) and the 
I set to work. Here are some of my 
ideas : 

First I slice hard cooked eggs, put 
the rings of white aside carefully, so 
they do not break, and putting the y 
through a ricer. The rings are then r 
for a number of uses. Sometimes I 
them on rounds of bread and fill the 
ters with caviar (of which I am ) 
fond). The caviar is then sprinkled 
the riced yolks or with very, very fi 
minced onions. Sometimes I fill the 
ters with chopped pimiento; or with 
de foie gras or the less expensive dom 
substitute that you can now buy in ¢ 
I’m also very fond of chopped chi 
livers as a sandwich spread, sprin 
with the riced yolks or topped with tl 
sliced, peeled tomatoes. Calves liver 
be used, too, if you make sure that 
chopped fine enough. 

Another grand sandwich spread is r 
by combining salmon, celery and pat 

all of them minced fine, mind 
seasoned with celery salt and moist 
with mayonnaise. Particularly good \ 
spread on whole wheat bread. 

I like salads served with sandwiches 
a “sit down” type of supper. My / 
Salad, if the guests are women, or a 1 
substantial salad such as Potato Sala 
there are men present. A tray of 
cuts always seems to make a hit an 
course a tray—preferably a wooden o 
of assorted cheeses Liederkr 
Roquefort, Camembert, Edam and the 
Speaking of cheese, there is nothing n 
in my opinion, than toasted cheese 
bacon sandwiches. I make ’em up 1 
on the spot in my electric sandwich toz 
and you just ought to see that line - 
for “seconds.” And, still speaking 
cheese, I often combine cream cheese 
Roquefort. Moisten them both to a sm 
paste with cream or mayonnaise, ]| 
this combination in a pastry tube 
kind you use for decorating cakes) 
garnish the finished sandwiches with c 
cues of cheese. Try it sometime, it do 
take a minuie really—and boy, doesn 
look gréat! 

Included among your party refreshn 
should be, in my opinion, such thing 
potato chips and assorted relishes. A 
vegetable plate also goes over with a- 
—especially with the men folk. On 
you would have slices of green pe] 
thinly sliced (and very crisp) raw car 
celery hearts and stuffed celery as 
sliced Bermuda onions and even flow 
of raw cauliflower, which I first ta 
when I was out in California makir 
picture. Out there they serve these 
portions of young cauliflower libe 
dusted with celery salt and they’re g 
really. 

I also like what are called ‘cocktail 
freshments,’ those single bites of s¢ 
thing tasty, impaled on bright wo 
cocktail “picks,” which are then stuck 
special holders (mine is a little Mex 
with holes for the picks in his sombr 
or in an orange or apple, if you prefe 


yon’t hate room to give you many ideas 
long these lines, but I’d like to mention 
ay favorites: Tiny, browned pork sau- 
ages; cream cheese balls with minced 
hives, parsley or nuts mixed into them; 
nd, best of all, perhaps, new tiny pota- 
oes, which have been boiled, drained and 
hen dropped for a minute into deep hot 
at, which gives them a golden brown coat- 
ag and makes them taste like French 
jeried potatoes—only better! If you can’t 
juy small enough potatoes (they shouldn't 
ve much larger than marbles!), use a ball 
-egetable cutter. 

But, gracious! I 
ibout sweets, have I? 
remedy that at once, by 
Socoa Cream Roll that appears in the 
leaflet. It’s an easily made, light textured 
sponge cake, actually, flavored with cocoa 
ind rolled with a whipped cream filling. 
For a Washington’s Birthday party you 
van call it the trunk of George’s famous 
cherry tree, garnish it with candied cher- 
‘jes to carry out the idea further, and 
stick a paper hatchet into it to make it 
completely correct for the occasion you 
are celebrating ! 

Aliso timely for this festivity is a Wash- 
ngton Pound Cake, in which candied 
cherries again are featured, as well as the 
m/more familiar raisins. If you frost this 
cake with a plain confectioner’s icing and 
make a decoration on the top with candied 
cherries and citron slices for leaves, you'll 


haven’t said a word 
Well, I'll have to 
mentioning the 


certainly have everybody praising your 
cleverness and your cooking ability! 
For St. Valentine’s and St. Patrick’s 


Days, there are so many grand ideas that 
I can only hope to skim off some of the 
cream of the crop. Of course, for the 
ffirst, a red and white color scheme must 
Wpredominate, and for the latter, a green 
and white one. You can choose foods 
@that carry out this idea and you can also 
use harmless vegetable colors to gain the 
desired effect. The Party Cheese Loaf 
that I mentioned before—and for which 
W#there is a recipe in the leaflet—lends it- 
self admirably to these two occasions. 
Because, you see, the loaf is spread all 
over with cream cheese, which can be 
garnished with pimiento strips or sprink- 
led with paprika for the red idea; or it 
can be mixed with watercress or sprinkled 
with parsley or peppers for “the wearing 
of the Green.” 

Cookies suggest themselves as the ideal 
sweet for these occasions, principally be- 
cause they can be cut and colored to con- 
form to the general idea. Heart-shaped 
cookies, of course, for the day dedicated 
to lovers—and shamrocks for that of Ire- 
land’s patron saint. Another reason for 
my suggesting cookies is that I have a 
splendid recipe I want you to have... one 
you'll want to have, too, I know. With 
these I like to serve ice-cream and so I 
suggest cherry ice-cream or strawberry, 
when it’s pink you’re wanting, and mint 
ice-cream when it’s green! I’m not giving 
you the ice-cream recipes, however, be- 
cause I don’t know whether most of you 
use a freezer or your automatic refriger- 
ator, and I’m pretty sure that a lot of you 
prefer to buy it, anyway especially 
Now that so many manufacturers offer 
fancy molds and designs for special occa- 
Sions. But I have given you all the other 
recipes in this month’s leaflet, the Cocoa 
Roll (you notice I always seem to men- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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MY HUSBAND 


LOVES A SPAGHETTI 


SHES A GREAT 
LITTLE MANAGER— 


MEAL. WE HAVE 


ONE OFTEN! 


SERVES GOOD FOOD 
AND SAVES MONEY! 


A SATISFYING DELICIOUS MAIN DISH 
fo ess Wein Sz a polio 


alee try the two menus suggested at 
the right and see how your family 
will relish them. They might not get 
excited over ordinary ready-cooked 
spaghetti. But they w#// over Franco- 
American. They'll rave about its tangy, 
tempting cheese-and-tomato sauce 
made with eleven different ingredients 
. . . seasoned to savory perfection. 
Franco-American has been called a 
“millionaire’s dish.’”’ Yet a can holding 
three to four portions is usually no more 
than ten cents—less than it costs to 


eee amencon Ae 
SPAGHETTI 


THE KIND WITH THE jie 


prepare spaghetti at home! Get Franco- 
American from your grocer today. Try 
these delicious spaghetti meals: 


SERVES 3—COSTS 45 CENTS 


Franco-American Spaghetti 
Brussels Sprouts Burtered Squash 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 
Brown Betty with Lemon Sauce 
Tea 


SERVES 3—COSTS 55 CENTS 
Spaghetti Meat Scallop 
(Casserole dish combining Franco-American 
with 1% cups of any leftover meat, ground) 
Buttered Beets Coleslaw 
Fruit Cup Sugar Cookies 


SS 
RM 


GOOD SAUCE 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELL’S SOUPS 
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This is the 
NEW FACE CREAM 


Everybody is talking about 
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Gives you 
5 Facial Aids in One 


“It excels any cream I ever used 


for cleansing.’’—Grace Houghland. 
“I've been using a more expensive 
c n freshness and smooth- 
n my skin feel new.’’— 
Bl + 

Asa sage cream it is cooling 
an to anyone's skin.’’— 
MA 


“Used at night, my skin feels nice 
cared for’ and delightfully 
the morning after.'’—Miss 


I started using Armand 
led Cream every day some- 
} e what I have done to 

c highly 


Wouldn't you, too, like to try Armand 
Blended Cream? You can—at no 
cost. Just ask for a free sample at 
the toilet goods counter in the store 
where you bought this magazine. If 
gone, mail a postal 
to Armand, Des Moines, Iowa, giving 
your dealer's name, and a sample 
will be sent you. Or buy a jar of 
Armand Blended Cream and if one 
day's trial doesn’t give your skin a 


7 


new look and feel, your money will 


be cheerfully refunded. Trial sizes 


at 10c and 20c—larger, more eco- 


nomical jars at 50c and $1.00. 
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RAVIV OITAKRS 


NT NO LESL 


And Champion Jim Braddock isn't 
trying to fool anybody, either! 


BY TOM MEANY 


As one fighter to another, 
Braddock visits Joe Louis. 


Jimmy and Schmeling dis- 
cuss their coming match. 


f 


The World's Champion as he 
looks when ready for work. 


AFTER pugilism’s Cinderella-man, 
James J. Braddock, raised himself 
from the relief rolls to the heavy- 
weight championship oi the world 
—much to the amazement of the de- 
throned title-holder, Max Adlebert 
Baer, and the assembled experts— 
it was no surprise that he should 
find a microphone thrust in front of 
his undeniably Celtic features. For 
radio, like the Northwest Mounted 
of song and fiction, always gets its 
celebrity. 

A decade ago, it was Grover 
Whalen’s welcoming committee 
which used to catch all the ce- 
lebrities, parade them through the 
canyons of lower Broadway and 
present them, amid pomp and cere- 
mony, to dapper Jimmy Walker at 
the steps of New York’s City Hall. 
Now it’s the radio which gets them 
—and at a more munificent reward 
than the illuminated scrolls with 
which New York’s distinguished 
visitors were honored. 

Probably you've heard Jimmy 
Braddock on the Tastyeast hour. 
His delivery still is crude, but there 
is no longer a tense grimness about 
it. In the early days of his reign as 
champion, Jimmy treated the mike 
with as much respect as if it were 
a combination of all the great fight- 
ers who ever lived. For the first 
time in his life, Braddock was 
scared. Al Jolson and Kate Smith 
will testify to that, when Jim ap- 
peared as guest performer on their 
programs. 

On the air now, Braddock is 
merely Braddock, ex-longshoreman, 
ex-bartender, ex-Relief Case No. 
2796 and current heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. His diction is 
not what it might be, his voice is 
hoarse and husky, but he doesn’t 
stumble over his sentences any 
longer. 

Jimmy is well pleased with his 
present role as a radio performer, 
pleased (Continued on page 80) 


freee rl 


As a radio star, Braddock 
has conquered a new enemy. 


It's not all play and no 
work. A champ must train. 


A prize pug with a real 
radio personality is Jim. 
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A GIRL CAN'T BE TOO CAREFUL 
... AND THE LOVELIER WAY TO 
AVOID OFFENDING IS A 
BATH WITH PERFUMED 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP! 


: WHEN yoy 
With hizn 
from 


dine and dance 


Bateson an 
danger of you’]] fee] 


how 


any 
How mue 


offending! 


h more 


“ste yping + a a 
yefore you go te ith s €. LOO, w ith C: lluring you’l] 
ire to bathe W! “4 ; Hin oe ashmere Bouquet’ 
BY ale : : . 
B uquet 50aPp Its rie ing lic ee Perfume still line s 
0 >moves s Vii ser- 
cae Jather Té 7 eis Wonderful] ae you! Isn’t it 
deep-cle is i unpleasant s d S0ap cost eh such a lovel 
-e s 
every tract ‘ a sweet ant S only l0¢ a cake? y 
: seps yo : 
ee eer rantly dainty 


KEEPS COMPLEXIONS LOVELY, TOO! 


Cashmere Bouquet’s lather is so gentle 
and caressing, yet it goes right down 
into each pore and removes every bit 
of dirt and cosmetics ... makes your 
skin radiantly clear, alluringly smooth. 
No wonder fastidious women every- 
where now use nothing but this pure, 
creamy-white soap for both the face and 
bath. Why don’t you use it too? 


NOW ONLY IO§ at ail drug, 
department, and ten-cent stores 


mer ARISTOCRAT OF ALL FINE SOAPS 
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says 


MAGGY ROUFF 


Famous Fashion Designer of Paris 


“The lovely jeunes filles who model my 
fashion creations are slim, fresh. erect. 
Their complexions have the glorious tint 
of the rose petal, and one reason is their 
use of Woodbury’s powder. 


“Very glamorous, very chic are the 
shades of this famous powder which you 
American women know so well. Yet it is 
not alone for Woodbury’s beauty that I ad- 
vise my mannequins to use it. A disaster 
these girls must avoid is a disfiguring 
blemish. And Woodbury’s powder is free 
of the germs that cause skin infections*. 
Naturally, no blemish-germs can come to 
the face from this germ-free powder.” 


Woodbury’s Facial Powder comes in six 
enchanting skin-tone for every 
type of complexion. $1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢. 


shades, 


*Tested with 19 other leading brands, 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, alone, was 


both before and after use. 


germ-free 


*“WOODBURY’S. 


FACIAL POWDER 


GERM-FREE * 
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HE CERTAINLY STARTED SOMETHING 


(Continued from page 50) 


You will always stop to listen if the girl 
in the red hat starts to tell why she left 
home, or if the gentleman next to you be- 
gins to explain why he will never marry 
a brunette. 

It was because he believed everyone is 
interested in everybody else that Belcher 
was sure of his program. 

If you think Jerry wasn’t right, just 
scan the list of today’s broadcasts in this 
morning’s paper and mark the programs 


that are offshoots of Belcher’s original 
Vox Pop idea. 
Most talked-of among these offshoots 


for a period was The Good Will Court. 
To it each Sunday came the deserted wife, 
the broken husband, the wage-earner whose 
small salary was garnisheed—a troupe of 
unfortunates embroiled in difficulties and 
looking for a legal way out. There was 
the woman whose husband and children 
mistreated her. She cried as she 
What should she do? A man confessed an 
untruth which had involved him in diffi- 
culties; how could he disentangle himself? 
For an hour, unhappy people took turns 
over a national hook-up, pouring out their 
sad stories. Lawyers questioned; judges 
advised; and the nation listened. 

On another station, and at another hour, 


| similar heartaches are revealed and treated 
| by The Family Counselor. 
| ens suicide. 


A girl threat- 
Her fiancé has deserted her. 
Her family is angry about it. Her suicide 
threat is not an idle one. Is there a way 
out? The Counselor booms out advice— 
and another life is saved, perhaps. 

But whether a life is saved or not, there 
are millions of Americans pressed close 
to their radios, eager to hear these con- 
fessions, to listen to the halting stories, 
the unrehearsed speeches of everyday peo- 
ple who are willing to reveal themselves. 

Of the same cloth is the Personal Col- 
umn of the Air. Like Belcher’s Vox Pop, 
it, too, was torn from the pages of the 
daily paper. Primarily concerned with 
missing persons, it exposes the heart- 
throbs of parents who have been separated 
from their children, husbands who, through 
strange circumstances, have lost track of 
their wives, brothers searching for sisters, 
people adopted in childhood, trying to find 
their real parents. Dramatic pleas, most 
of them; rich in tragedy. 

Lighter than all these, but similar be- 
cause it also tells personal stories, is the 
program, Husbands and Wives. This is 
patterned very closely after Mr. Belcher’s 
original program, only it restricts its quer- 
ies to problems of marital interest and its 
speakers to husbands and wives. “Should 
the husband arise on winter mornings to 
close the windows, or is this the wife’s 
job?” “In your home, who punishes the 
children?” “Is it all right for a husband 
to bring a friend home to dinner without 
telling his wife beforehand?” These are 
the types of questions put to vociferous 
husbands and their talkative spouses. The 
answers are hotly contested, with boos and 
hisses and spontaneous applause from the 
audience. 

Similar, too, are the down-through-the 


talked. 


audience interviews in Mr. Rodeheaver’s 
“sing” programs. The microphone pushes 
through the crowd, between songs. ““Where 
are the Hebrides? What is a zither?” 
Questions asked, answers given. 

Perhaps none of these programs has 
copied Belcher’s original idea as closely 
as the amusing and successful Professor 
Quiz hour. The Professor calls people 
from the audience to enter a question-and- 
answer contest. At the end of the half- 
hour program, the person who has given 
the greatest number of correct answers 
wins a prize of twenty-five silver dollars. 
Even the questions the Professor asks 
have a striking similarity to those that 
Belcher used on the street, and they are 
asked with the same rapid-fire intensity 
and brightness. “If a gondolier is a man 
who runs a gondola, what is a bandolier? 
What is the difference between twiddle and 
twaddle? What is the difference between 
a monocle and a manacle? Who wrote 
Gray's Elegy?” And so on. 

Now all these outgrowths of Belcher’s 
program have merit and interest. Yet 
Belcher’s original idea, the Vox Pop, was 
better than any of its offshoots in many 
ways. It had a better balance of pathos 
and gaiety, of seriousness and humor. The 
Good Will Court was necessarily limited 
to depressing stories—human problems that 
demanded serious solutions. It had been 
handicapped, too, by necessary censorships, 
and its existence threatened by the Bar. 
In it there was little room for humor, for 
lightness. The same is true of the Per- 
sonal Column of the Air. The program, 
Husbands and Waves, finds itself restricted 
to homey discussions that often are very 
amusing but have little appeal except to 
married people. Furthermore, many peo- 
ple feel that the home stuff can be done 
more effectively in a planned, professional 
program. That, for instance, no married 
lady picked at random can be as funny 
as Jane Ace. Even Vox Pop’s carbon 
copy, Professor Quiz, lacks much of the 
spontaneity and surprise that made the 
original program delightful. 

It remained, therefore, for Mr. Belcher 
to improve on his own idea. And he has 
done it with his Sunday afternoon Our 
Neighbor program—for which new and 
exciting adventure, he deserted, a few 
months ago, his first brain child. 

The idea for the Our Neighbor program 
hit Belcher, like a bolt from the blue, one 
Sunday when he was sitting in his own 
living-room, chatting with his mother and 
a friend of hers. He went right to his 
typewriter, blocked out his plan, had the 
two ladies sign their names as witnesses 
to the idea, and the next morning had it 
notarized. For two years the typed pages 
rested in a safe-deposit vault and Jerry 
dreamed about it. 

A few months ago, believing that the 
future of the human interest program did 
not lie in street broadcasts, Belcher re- 
fused a renewal of his Vox Pop contract 
and went to work on Our Neighbor. (Vox 
Pop, renamed Sidewalk Interviews, is 
still being put on by Belcher’s former 


partner, Parks Johnson.) 
In his new program, Jerry takes his 
microphone each Sunday afternoon into 


the home of a typical American family. 


Informally, for half an hour, he chats 
with the members of the family and 
friends who might drop in. 


When he asks the lady of the house, 
mother of four children, what is the big- 
gest problem in raising a family, all par- 
ents listen. And when he follows that 
question with: “Do you think a one-armed 
man could handily eat a broiled lobster ?” 
the tension of seriousness is quickly re- 
lieved. 

He questions the  eighteen-year-old 
daughter about romance, what she thinks 
of marriage. Then asks: “If you could 
have a pair of angel wings, with the pro- 
vision that you must wear them all the 
time, would you take them? And when 
she answers emphatically: “No, sir! I 
don’t want to be an angel!” the listeners 
are amused. 

He offers to wager the boy of the house 
that it won't rain for sixty days. The boy 
accepts the wager, and Jerry asks: “Have 
you ever seen it rain for sixty days?” 

He asks the youngest girl rapid-fire 
questions about books and authors. ‘Who 
wrote Quo Vadis? When Knighthood was 
in Flower? What was Mark Twain’s real 
name? George Eliot’s? Uncle Remus’?” 
And when the youngster answers with 
amazing speed, it becomes a game every 
listener joins in. 

Even Mr. Belcher, handling the pro- 
gram, isn’t sure what is coming next. He 
Was as surprised and impressed as _ his 
listeners when, some weeks ago, he asked 
a five-year-old child if she said her pray- 
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Oscar Shaw, singing master of 
ceremonies of the CBS Broadway 
Varieties, and stage favorite. 


ers at night, and, after a moment’s silence, 
the baby voice, clear and sweet, repeated 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” ending the program 
with the final “Aen.” 

Yet Belcher cleverly controls the pro- 
gram. While it retains all the charm of 
spontaneity, he guides its progress to make 
it appeal to all ages, all classes. The 
broadcast achieves a nice balance of seri- 
ousness and fun, a tear following a laugh. 

Belcher is careful to choose, too, differ- 
ent types of families different weeks, thus 
widening the program’s appeal. One Sun- 
day you visit the home of a preacher; the 
next you are taken to an aristocratic 
household on Gramercy Park; another 
week the neighbor is a family of foreign 


birth, hardworking people with fascinating 
stories. 

Another type of man might have trouble 
getting families to admit him. But not 
Jerry Belcher. Though most of the fami- 
lies who invite him to their homes have 
never seen the tall, red-headed feilow, 
they've met him many times over the air. 
They know that his wit is always kind, 
that he always gives his interviewee the 
advantage. 

He makes a point of getting to the 
home about an hour and a half before the 
broadcast, just to get acquainted. Re- 
cently he arrived at one home and found 
that the y6ung son of the family was an 
epileptic. It is characteristic of Jerry 
3elcher that, rather than risk hurting the 
mother’s feelings, he included the unfor- 
tunate child in his around-the-mike con- 
versations. So cleverly did he question 
the boy, so adroitly put the child at ease, 
not a single listener was aware of the 
youngster’s condition. And the family’s 
appreciation was boundless. 

3elcher the families he visits 
from the stacks of written invitations he 
receives each week. Up to now, he has 
visited only homes in and around New 
York. But in the near future, he plans 
to take the microphone into all parts of 
the country and every state in the Union. 

It’s hard to tell what the off-shoots of 
Mr. Belcher’s newest idea will be. Where 
will the microphone venture next? 

One thing is certain; if someone pushes 
a mike in front of you and asks you a 
question—blame Mr. Belcher! It was his 
original, ridiculed idea of stopping the 
man on the street that started this ava- 
lanche of personal programs. 


chooses 


WHAT A LUCKY BREAK 
THAT TOOTHACHE WAS! 


LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 


| HAD JUST BEEN 


FIRED— ALTHOUGH | KNEW MY WORK WAS GOOD... 


SORRY, BROWN, BUT 
WE’RE CUTTING DOWN 


AND SINCE THAT TIP ON COLGATE’S... 


BROWN, DO YOU KNOW THAT MOST 
BAD BREATH COMES FROM DECAYING 
FOOD DEPOSITS IN HIDDEN CREVICES 
BETWEEN IMPROPERLY CLEANED 
TEETH? THAT'S WHY | ADVISE 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS 
SPECIAL PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS 


am 


| HAVE MY JOB BACK... 
HELEN’S CHANGED HER MIND... 
AND I’M THE HAPPIEST MAN ALIVE! 


YES, PHIL, | LOVE 
YOU, BUT | WON’T 
MARRY YOU 


MAKES TEETH CLEANER AND BRIGHTER, 


THEN MY GIRL THREW ME OVER 


AND TO TOP IT ALL, THIS 
TOOTH BEGAN TO ACHE. 
SO | WENT TO THE DENTIST. 
HE PULLED THE TOOTH 
AND THEN SAID... 


MOST BAD BREATH BEGINS WITH THE TEETH! 


Tests prove that 76% of all peo- 
ple over the age of 17 have bad 
breath! And the same tests prove 
that most bad breath comes 
from improperly cleaned teeth. 
Colgate Dental Cream, because 
of its special penetrating foam, 
removes the cause—the decay- 


me COLGATE 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAME CII 


ing food deposits in hidden 
crevices between teeth which 
are the source of most bad 
breath, dull, dingy teeth, and 
much tooth decay. At the same 
time, Colgate’s soft, safe polish- 
ing agent cleans and brightens 
enamel—makes teeth sparkle! 


LARGE SIZE 


Giant Size, over 
twice as much, 


VY 


TOO! 


5 


? 


tee 


Her mother taught her 
this sensible rule... 


Viewer te LE more 


Years ago her mother taught 
her the importance of regu- 
lar habits of elimination. 


Ever since she can remem- 
ber, there has been a box of 
Olive Tablets on the bath- 
room shelf just as a reminder 
not to let more than one day 
go by without doing some- 
thing to assist Nature. 


Originally the formula of 
Dr. Edwards, an Ohio phy- 
sician, Olive Tablets are now 
widely recognized as a stand- 
ard proprietary. 

Mild and gentle in their 
action, one little pellet is 
usually all you need to take 
to get desired results. Thou- 
sands of women have made 
Olive Tablets their favorite 
laxative. Three sizes: 15¢, 
30¢, 60¢. All druggists. 


DR.EDWARDS’ —_ 


THE LAXATIVE 
OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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CHILDREN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


(Continued from page 33) 


separable as the two people themselves. 
You can’t think of one without thinking of 
the other. You can’t think of a George 
Burns program or a Gracie Allen program 
—it is George and Gracie, now and for- 
ever ! 

Those are big words in the theatre, in 
Hollywood. Marriage is the least perma- 
nent adventure in this land of make-believe, 
of excitement and glamour and change. 
Just because George and Gracie have 
worked together a long time, are a well- 
known team in the theatre, in the movies, 
in radio, does not mean that they must 
continue together always. Why shouldn't 
Gracie make a picture? Why. shouldn’t 
George do something on his own? No rea- 
son, of course—except George and Gracie! 
They look at each other and their eyes 
shine and you don’t have to wait for them 
to put it in words, to know that George 
and Gracie are bound together by more 
than business, more than a comedy act 
that has been built up around their per- 
sonalities. To know that they are as com- 
pletely dependent upon each other in their 
home, their private lives, as they have ever 
seemed to be on stage or screen or 
AGL) = 5 ¢ 

It had its beginning in the days when 
George was a hoofer, and a tiny black- 
haired Irish girl came backstage one day 
to meet him. She had had some stage 
experience and it was not long before they 
were working together in a skit. But it 
wasn’t her ability to put over gags that 
made her valuable to George, then or 
now! From the very beginning, she oc- 
cupied a place in his life, in his dreams, 
that no one else ever could fill. 

There was a boy back in San Francisco, 
her home town, to whom Gracie was en- 
gaged. But that was a small matter! 
George was of Jewish birth—his real name 
is Nathaniel Birnbaum—but the racial dif- 
ference was unimportant, too. Didn’t Abie 
have his Irish Rose? George was a persua- 
sive wooer. He reminded her that he never 
had been successful alone, that it was she 
who had brought him luck. Alone, he 
would have to face failure again, dismal, 
heart-breaking failure ... Gracie couldn't 
do that to him! He needed her, was ut- 
terly dependent upon her, now and _ al- 
ways... 

He won Gracie, but not the argument. 
They are still fighting over which is more 
dependent upon the other! 

But that is the only thing they fight 
about. For life together has been richer, 
sweeter than their fondest dream. Even 
in those first romantic days, when Gracie 
listened and agreed, and they made their 
eager, excited plans, those lovely dreams 
fell short of the lovely reality that is theirs 
today and that they have won—together. 

Life was very pleasant for them, from 
the beginning. They enjoyed their work, 
they loved each other, they were success- 
ful enough to live comfortably, patronizing 
good hotels and having a good time as 
they moved from town to town. But they 
held on to their dreams, working always 
for something beyond the day’s success 


and the day’s fun, sweet though it was. 

Their first big chance came when they 
were asked to make a movie short. Just 
back from a trip to Europe, which they 
had made for about $450.00, the offer of 
$1750 for one day’s work sounded too 
good to be true. They had given little 
thought to the movies, had not the least 
idea what was expected of them. They 
merely faced an imaginary audience and 
went through their lines, put over their 
gags as they were in the habit of doing. 

“Tt was awful, of course,” George said 
candidly. “But it gave me an idea. I went 
home and wrote a skit which I sold to 
Paramount, with ourselves included. And 
that led to our making four shorts a year, 
at $3500 a short.” 

And that’s good pay for a day’s work, 
in any language! It was to mean much 
more than that, eventually, of course, for 
out of that grew their opportunity to play 
in the Big Broadcast pictures. And they 
have just signed a new contract with Para- 
mount, for two pictures a year, instead 
of the one they have been making. 

When radio came along, they stepped 
into the new career blithely and confidently. 
The personalities which, to the public, are 
now so inseparable from their own, de- 
veloped gradually. George has always 
written the skits and Gracie has put them 
over in her own inimitable way. Their 
program always has been one of the most 
popular on the air, and whether it is 
George’s gags or Gracie’s voice and man- 
nerisms that make it so, we'll leave to Mr. 
and Mrs. Burns to settle between them! 
But doesn’t it seem almost a Bob Ripley- 
ism that their nit-witticisms will be under 
the banner of Grapenuts—beginning April 
Fool’s Day? 

It would be nice, Gracie sighs, to be 
taken seriously just once in a while. But 
if she isn’t, it is her own fault for being 
so convincing in the role of nitwit supreme, 
which has made her famous. And Gracie 
isn’t one to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
She raps on wood and keeps her fingers 
crossed—and looks to George for the en- 
couragement and approbation and love that 
mean so much more to her than all the 
applause any applause machine could 
register! 

For, while they were building success in 
their chosen field, while they were building 
up the familiar characterizations of George 
and Gracie as you know them, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Burns were building some- 
thing else, too—something much finer and 
more lasting than anything the theatre has 
to offer. 

With financial success, the dream of 
enlarging their little family became a pos- 
sibility. With palpitant heart, Gracie went 
to the Cradle in Evanston, Illinois, to find 
a baby girl. 

The coming of Sandra marked a new 
era for the Burns family. When Gracie 
first held that tiny morsel of humanity in 
her arms, life took on a new meaning. 

The nurse at the Cradle saw and under- 
stood the expression in the wide-apart 
gray eyes. She beamed and said: “You'll 


e back again next year for a little boy.” 

But for Gracie that stirring moment 
vas rapture enough. She shook her dark 
ead, her arms tightening on the little 
nimate bundle in her arms. “This is my 
amily,” she said softly. And never 
reamed she was wrong. 

They had been living in a small apart- 
1ent, with a bedroom and a tiny kitchen- 
tte and a room they had converted into a 
ar and playroom for the entertainment 
f their friends. But with the coming of 
jandra, all that was changed. 

“Of course the bar had to be taken out 
nd the playroom converted into a nurs- 
ry,’ George explained. 

“And the electric refrigerator became 
Jandra’s, too,” Gracie added. ‘We had 
een in the habit of dining at home two 
x three nights a week, just for fun, but 
ive couldn't do that any more because 
here wasn’t any room in the little ice-box 
or food—Sandra’s bottles took up all the 
pace!” 

“After a while,” George continued, “we 
lecided we had to have a larger place 
ind, oddly enough, that led to our buying 
uur first car. You see, we never had need- 
d one, living in hotels as we did, and 
Yalling taxis when we wanted them. But 
vhen we moved, we were no longer near 
t park and so we felt we had to get a 
‘ar—and that meant a chauffeur, too, be- 
ause, of course, we didn’t know how to 
imive ...” 


A larger place, a car and a chauffeur— | 


ll for little Miss Sandra, who lay in her 


rib and cooed like the happy little cherub | 


the was! And that was the real beginning 
% the domesticating of George Burns and 
sracie Allen! 

They were making movies now, and 
spending a large part of their time in 


six months in one place, instead of travel- 
ng all over the U. S. A., had influenced 
hem in adding to their family. Now, with 
Sandra tugging at their heartstrings, filling 
i niche the emptiness of which they had 
tardly had time to realize before, they 
yegan to rearrange their lives around her 
curly blonde head. 

Without her, hotels and trunks would 
lave sufficed. Now, suddenly, they felt 
the need of a home. And so they rented 
he lovely mansion and estate of Pauline 
frederick, on Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood. And with that luxurious setting, 
vhat splendid background, what more nat- 
jaral than that Gracie should stop again 
a the Cradle, for little brother? The 
nurse, you see, was right. Gracie was a 
dorn mother... 

“We didn’t want Sandra to grow up 
selfish and spoiled,” Gracie murmured. 
“And do you know, if I so much as offer 
jher a pretty box, she says: ‘Where is one 
tfor Ronnie?’ ”’ 

George and Gracie went through the 
alphabet for names for their babies. They 
those Sandra because they thought Sandy 
Burns cunning. At first, they thought of 
Allen Burns for their little boy, but de- 
cided it was too “stagy” and _ selected 
Ronald instead. They want their children 
to live a normal, natural life—not to be 
spoiled by too much adulation, too much 
publicity. 

“Of course, if they have talent,’ George 
explained, “we'll see that it is developed. 
But we won't force them—to my mind, 


Hollywood. The fact that they could spend | 
J 5s I 
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® “Good grief, Mr. Giraffe, what a perfectly terrific rash you've 
got! You’re broken out all over, even on your tail. And your neck’s a 


Pe 


sight! When a person has so much neck, it must be awful!” 


® “I can remember when / used to have rashes... Boy, did Litch! 
In those days before we had Johnson’s Baby Powder, there were 
times when I felt like jumping right out of my skin!” 


e “But take alook at me now! Not arash or a chafe anywhere since 
we’ve been using that soft, downy Johnson’s. You try it—and see ij 
it doesn’t knock the spots off you, too!” 


° “Feel a pinch of my Johnson’s—isn’t it smooth and 
slick? Not a bit gritty like some powders. It keeps my 
skin as fine as silk!”...That’s the best protection 
jee” against skin infections, Mothers! And Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is made of the finest Italian tale...no orris- 
root. Always keep Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream 
and Baby Oil in your 
baby’s bath-basket, too! 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


Through the day use Tangee... 
watch the blush-rose shade of 
youth appear...Tangee, with its 
. magic Color Change Principle, 
changes from orange in the stick 
to blush-rose on your lips...Paris 
says, “A painted look is not in 
keeping with today’s fashions.” 
Tangee isn’t paint — cannot give 
you a “painted look”. Use Tangee 
Rouge for cheeks. It also has the 
magic Color Change Principle. 


Through the night...Tangee Lip- 
stick’s special cream base softens 
and protects your lips...Tangee 
Natural Lipstick’s special cream 
base protects lips. Do not confuse 
Tangee with ordinary cosmetics 
you must remove at night. Try 
Tangee. 39¢ and $1.10. Or send 
coupon below for Tangee’s 24- 
Hour Miracle Make-Up Set. 


&> > 


Painted Tangee 


Worlds Most Famous lipstick 


ANGSS 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


eBEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES! There is only one Tangee 
—don’t let anyone switch you. Be sure to ask for TANGEE 
NATURAL. If you prefer more color for evening wear, ask for 
Tangee Theatrical. 


'24-HOUR MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET" 


The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Rush ‘‘24-Hour Miracle Make-Up Set’’ of mini- 
ature Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme 
Rouge, Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or 
coin). (15¢ in Canada.) 


Check Shade of O Flesh (J Rachel 


Light 
Powder Desired O Ra 


Rachel 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Address 


City State. 
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there is nothing worse than those poor 
little kids who have to take tap and 
elocution and what not, without having 
the least talent for the stage. You can tell, 
at an early age, whether they have it or 
not.” 

They are very sensible about their 
babies, these two. It would be easy for 
people in their position, who have had no 
children of their own, to adopt a boy and 
girl and hire nurses for them and let them 
grow up in a world apart, going in to see 
them, to admire them, to show them off to 
their friends, but not quite taking them to 
their hearts. But these are lucky babies, 
indeed, for no parents of their own could 
be nearer or dearer or more concerned 
with their health and happiness. George 
and Gracie do not believe in spoiling their 
babies, either. They have a splendid nurse 
and they enforce discipline, even as you 
or Il. 

“Tf I say they can’t have something and 
they run to George, he never fails to back 
me up,” Gracie said. ‘They know we 
mean what we say.’ 

“And it is the same with Rose, their 
nurse,’ George added. “We have complete 
confidence in her and we never interfere.” 

“Oh, no, I have no theories,” Gracie dis- 
counted the idea at once. “Just good care 
—good food and sun—” 

She did not add: “And lots of love!” 
But the two Burns babies have blossomed 
under that like flowers under the Califor- 
nia sun. They run to their mother and 
daddy with the joy and confidence that 
come only from love, certain of the re- 
warding smile and embrace, however busy 
their parents are. 

Sandra delights in that precious morning 
routine, when she is allowed to awaken 
Mommie and Daddy at nine. Breakfast 
together downstairs is a daily rite, even 
Ronnie sharing it, from his high chair. I 
suspect George of a tiny preference for 
dainty Sandra and Gracie of a greater 
yearning over Ronnie’s husky boyishness, 
but there is really no discrimination. They 
are equally adored. — 

When Sandra was tiny, Gracie enjoyed 
taking care of her-en the nurse’s day out, 
but Ronnie was a sickly baby and she did 
not dare trust herself with him. Now, how- 
ever, he is hale and hearty and she feels 
well rewarded for giving up that pleasure. 
Often she bathes and dresses them both 
and she is as full of stories about them 
as any mother you ever knew. And George 
has several of his own to add to them— 
and he seems to enjoy them better than 
the gags for which he is famous! 

For George still writes the gags, with 
the aid of his brother Bill and Harvey 
Helm and John Medbury. His is a full- 
time job, day in and day out, six days a 
week, whereas Gracie has to devote only 
Wednesdays to her work, with the excep- 
tion of a preliminary reading of the script 
the night before—that is, when they are 
not making a picture. 

She takes her work seriously, always 
looking to George for suggestions, com- 
ment and praise. And she takes her house- 
keeping, her home-making, equally serious- 
ly. 

She is a tiny, elfin person, about half 
as big as a minute. The black-haired, blue- 
eyed Irish type, with small, pert features 
and cute, appealing ways. You can see 
how she appeals to George’s protective 


instincts, how he has fostered her depend- 
ence upon him. In her home, with her 
children, she seems at first like a child 
herself, a child absorbed in new and fas- 
cinating toys. 

But there is much more to Gracie thar 
that, infinitely more than you’d ever expect 
from hearing her over the radio or seeing 
her on the screen. George and her home 
and her children mean everything in the 
world to Gracie—the rest, Hollywood 
fame, fortune, are just a background, de. 
lightful, but necessary only as a frame te 
the life they have built together. 

For, through the years, she and George 
have shared a precious understanding, 4 
fruitful and satisfying companionship, < 
mutual looking forward to enduring 
worthwhile things. The money they have 
made has been important only as it has 
helped them to achieve these things. 

You would not doubt it, if you coule 
see how the new house they recently 
bought has been altered and changed te 
fit the needs of the two babies. Ask about 
the new house, and both Gracie and George 
will immediately begin to describe the 
nursery—its size, the paper on the walls 
the sun-porch for the babies’ daily sun- 
ning, the play-yard, the pool. You'd think 
to hear them, that there was no more te 
the house! 

The house itself is beautiful. It is a less 
pretentious estate than the one they left 
The house, though large, is not ornate o1 
extravagant—nothing Hollywood about it 
It has the dignity and simplicity of a fine 
American home. There is a long, low 
balcony across the front, overlooking 2 
small front yard, the landscaping of whict 
has been Gracie’s particular pride and joy. 

She has had the time of her life furnish- 
ing the new home. No rented furniture 
this time—now everything is her own, a 
real home at last. Such an orgy of shop- 
ping! If she had had an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, she would have lost it, for 
she shopped ardently for everything from 
the gold-colored carpets in the living-room 
and dining-room, to the shiny pots and 
pans in the immaculate kitchen. 

The result is a charming place, tastefully 
decorated, beautiful but livable, too, as 
any place must be which is planned for 
two small children! 


In the rear is the pool, which the whole 
family enjoys. Even Sandra, at two, can 
swim, and Ronnie, a year younger, will be 
doing so soon. There also is a charming 
clubhouse for the adult friends, but it is 
infinitely less important to Gracie than 
the two orange trees she bought and set 
out beside the pool and which already 
have two oranges dangling from spindly 
boughs ! 

Incidentally, when Gracie inquired the 
price of the trees and the man said: “Two 
and a half,’ Gracie thought he meant 
$250! “Isn’t that a little high,” she mur- 
mured disappointedly, “for orange trees?” 

For money, to Gracie, like higher mathe- 
matics, is a world beyond her ken. That 
is George’s business and she is only too 
glad to leave it all to him. 

“T have an allowance,” she said gaily. 
“Fifty dollars a week!” 

George laughed. “Don’t think she runs 
the house on that! That is pin money— 
the bills go through my office.” 

Gracie giggled. “I also have a charge 
account in every store!” 


Ray Heatherton, whose baritone 
voice delights radio listeners. 


But don’t get the idea that Gracie is | 
extravagant. She has an excellent sense of 
values, if not of legal tender, and she | 
dresses very smartly at a moderate cost. 
She has a gift for wearing clothes, rare 
in such a tiny person. High-crowned hats 
and high heels lend height and dignity and 
she seems to wear tailored suits, evening 
frocks and sports pajamas with equal verve 
and dash. 

“And you wouldn’t consider a career | 
alone, in the movies, for instance?” 

The question startles Gracie with its 
sheer improbability. 

“Oh, no—I couldn't do anything without 
George! I'd be frightened to death!’ 

“T think Gracie’s wrong about that!” 
George, who had wandered into the other 
room, returned with a shout. “There’s no 
reason in the world why she couldn't get | 
along without me!” He laughed. “A lot 
of women I’m not married to are doing 
pretty well—Mary Boland, for instance! 
Why, if anything happened to me, Gracie 
could go right on—” 

Gracie laughed and said simply: “If 
George didn’t write the gags, I couldn't 
read them, could I?” 

“Gags!” George snorted. “Anyone can 
write gags! It’s Gracie that puts them 
over!” 

But there was a far-away look in Gra- 
cie’s eyes and a smile played around her 
lips. You knew she was thinking: “Let 
him shout! J know—” And you see that 
she is so thoroughly convinced of the fact 
of her dependence upon George that it is 
probably true. She is half of the team of 
George and Gracie. Without her other 
half, she feels herself to be colorless, lost, 


helpless, nothing! 

Sometimes someone goes up in his lines, 
there is a miscue, a faulty timing and 
George reminds you that it is always 
Gracie who saves the day—Gracie, the 
nitwit, who contributes a laugh that tides 
over the difficult moment. But at such 
times, it is George she is helping, George 
she is thinking of, George who is the 
direct inspiration for her wit, her clever- 
ness. Without George, she couldn’t do it. 
It takes two halves to make a whole. . 

And she is well content to be the half 
of ‘George and Gracie’ who reads _ his 
clever lines—the half of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Burns who is the tiny and adored 
mother of Sandra and Ronnie Burns. What 
has life to offer sweeter than that? 
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... YET IT MIGHT EASILY 
HAVE BEEN SPOILED BUT FOR 
THE 3-WAY PROTECTION 


WONDERSOFT KOTE 


A SANITARY NAPKIN 


made from Cellucotton (not coiton) 


Do you object to giving your 
autograph or posing for publicity 
photographs and informal 
snapshots? 


Fred 
photograph or 
his hands.” 


Allen: “No. He who taketh my 


autograph has trash on 


— 

Lucille Manners: “Jf a radio friend 
likes me and my programs enough to want 
my picture and autograph, who am I to 
refuse? To me, that is a fan's way of 
thanking me for enjoyment recewwed, and 
I truly appreciate it.” 


—o 
Eddie Duchin: “Not at all.” 


ae 
Johnny Green: “No! I love it. A per- 
former depends on the plaudits and affec- 
tion of his so-called public, and one does 
not have to be very vain to enjoy public 
approval, indicated by a desire for auto- 
graphs and pictures.” 


Welcome Lewis: “J certainly do not. 
I always consider it a compliment.” 


ae 
A.L. Alexander: “Personally I have no 
objection to this, although I think it can 
be overdone. Of course, anyone who en- 
gages in work as public as radio, must 
expect to conform in this regard to a rea- 
senable extent.” 


-~o- 

Parker Fennelly: “J never have any 
objection to writing my name except on a 
check. I dislike having pictures taken any 
time, anywhere, by anybody.” 


-d- 

Edgar Guest: “No—if the purposes are 
worthy. Do have a limit for photographs, 
of course.” 

We 

Ted Hammerstein: “Absolutely not! I 
think any form of good advertising is 
good, as long as it doesn’t border on 
notoriety.” 


-- 

Betty Winkler: ‘No, I do not object to 
doing these things. Since the public is in- 
terested enough to listen to my programs, I 
feel that these things can only show a small 
part of my appreciation for their approval 
and support.” 

-¢- 

Kay Kyser: “J feel that a large percent- 
age of autographs are not kept, but I don’t 
object to giving them—I will worry when 
the fans stop asking.” 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH? 


Air topnotchers bare their very souls 


in reply to fans’ 


Allen Prescott: “I'm so flattered I could 
fall on my face when asked for an auto- 
graph. Besides, I’d rather have my picture 
taken than do anything—well, almost any- 
thing.” 


= 

Cab Calloway: “I confess I get a kick 
every time someone wants my picture or 
autograph and I think I always will. I 
haven’t forgotten when I was unknown and 
what it meant to me when the great Duke 
Ellington found time to speak to me.” 


Margaret Speaks: “J do not object. I 
do, however, prefer to pose for informal 
snapshots rather than studio shots.” 


Duke Ellington: “Giving autographs 
and posing for publicity pictures is a very 
small price to pay for the good will and 
loyalty of your- fans.” 

oe 


Lanny Ross: “No, | am happy to give 
my autograph to all who would like to 
have it. Posing for pictures is not pleasant 
but is a part of one’s work.” 


+ 

Ed McConnell: “Yes, I object to doing 
anything which unnecessarily forces me 
upon the public.” 


-- 

Sid Gary: “On the contrary. The truest 
and surest indication of an artist’s popu- 
larity is the amount of requests for pic- 
tures and autographs. When they stop 
asking for these—it’s time to retire.” 


es 

Trene Beasley: “I have no objection to 
giving my autograph, and consider it a 
compliment that anyone would want it. I 
don’t like to pose for publicity photographs, 
but I have no objection to posing for in- 
formal snapshots.” 


~~ 
Ed Fitzgerald: “No one ever asked me 
to do either ... but J would love it.” 


—~?o 
Jimmie Fidler: “On the contrary, I am 
highly pleased. I am a newspaperman and 
know that the cameraman has his right to 
make a living. As for giving autographs, 
I hope Carnera is behind me to give me 


a stiff kick if ever I refuse.” 
=e 


Benay Venuta: “Of course not. I’m 
very thrilled to be asked for my autograph 
and when they don’t ask for it, I'll feel 
terrible.” 


=s 

Bide Dudley: “No, J have a quict laugh 
at those who want the autographs and pho- 
tographs.” 


+ 
Will Hudson: “No. I am _ always 
pleased by such requests, since they indi- 
cate that my work is appreciated.” 
-e 


Ethel Blume: “I really enjoy it. Mostly 
because I think that people who are kind 
enough, and think enough of you, to want 


fascinating queries 


your autograph or picture, should certainly 
not be made to feel that you are doing 
them a favor. After all, it’s you whom 
they are honoring, isn’t it?” 


-o- 
Kenny Baker: “No, I do not object. 
Why should I? It’s for my own benefit.” 


->e 
Grace Albert: “I have no objections 
whatsoever. In fact, I’m always very flat- 
tered and pleased. I will object, very 
strenuously, when people no longer ask for 
my autograph or picture.” 
> 


Vee Lawnhurst: “I don’t object to giv- 
ing my autograph, ever. But I don’t par- 
ticularly enjoy posing for publicity photo- 
graphs. Autograph-hunting was a part of 
my own adolescence—but picture-posing 
doesn’t fit in with the lack of tendency 
toward all exhibitionism, which is, unfor- 
tunately (?) a part of my make-up.” 


+ 

Phil Harris: “Not at all—I should have 
rcason to object if they were no longer 
wanted.” 


=o 
Marian Jordan: “I love it because other 
people get a ‘boot’ out of it—and so do I!” 


+ 

Jim Jordan: “No. It is all part of our 
business—and as for informal snapshots, I 
get a big kick out of them.” 


Generally speaking, do you think 
there is as much temperament 


among the stars of radio as there 
is with those of the screen? Why? 


Kay Kyser: “No. A cross-section of 
radio stars, as a whole, will show that most 
movie stars make considerably more money 
and can afford to be temperamental. After 
all, temperament is a luxury and if we 
can’t afford it, we will surely restrain our- 
selves.” 


a 
Ted Hammerstein: “No. All that I 
have been brought in contact with seem to 
possess none, and look at radio strictly as 
a business.” 


-—~ 

Sid Gary: “That’s hard to say. Most 
of the people I’ve met have been very 
regular. Of course, occasionally you'll 
meet someone who is obsessed with an ex- 


aggerated sense of his own importance.” 
= 


Martin Starr: “Radio stars have more 
temperament than screen celebs, but they 
have more of a right. They're under 
greater pressure, what with that menacing 
clock on the studio wall daring them to 
come out on the nose.” 


(Continued on page 92) 


Does Your Nail Polish 24r Chip? 


44 
oks nail polish have to chip off right 
away?” women asked us. ““Cer- 
tainly not,”’ we said. And we proved it. 

Exhaustive tests over a long period 
prove absolutely that our New Cutex 
Polish will not peel or chip in a week! 
The reason is simple. 

We took a picture of our New Cutex 
Polish right after it had been applied to 
a smooth surface. And we took pictures 
of 8 other popular brands of nail polish, 
also immediately after application. 

The photographs showed an amazing 
difference. Look at them above—magni- 
fied 18 times. j 
Notice the perfectly smooth, even fin- 
ish of Cutex under the microscope! Cutex 
will stay unmarred on the nail for days. 
Now look at the rough, bumpy, uneven 
finish of the ordinary polish. The lines in 
the picture show clearly that the polish 
formula is imperfectly balanced. They 
show the beginning of cracking and peel- 
ing—10 minutes after the polish dries! 


Polish 
MAGNIFIED 
18 TIMES 


Bumpy and uneven—no 
wonder it peels and chips 
and has a low lustre on the 
nail because of its rough 
surface. Representative of 
competitive brands at 50¢. 


New 


BD Coston Polish 


MAGNIFIED 
18 TIMES 


Smooth as glass—it wears 
a week. Make this test 
yourself—apply any other 
brand of polish alongside 
Cutex on a piece of glass— 
see the difference! 


“CUTE 


Big Saving... It’s easy to see how 
much you can save in time and money if 
with 


you wear the New Cutex Polish... 
its glass-like, wonderfully resistant 
finish. You can put on the New 
Cutex and forget about it fora week. 
And its lustre will be higher, too, 
because of its smoother, longer 
wearing surface. 

Remember, too—the New Cutex Polish 
is famous for its new smoky shades. And 
it’s usable to the last drop—never 
thickens in the bottle. 

Keep away from ordinary polish that 
develops unsightly cracks and chips after 
a day or two. Stock up on the new, longer 


© Mawe 


© Rust 
e@ RB chanting with pastels, magnificent with 
Y black, white or wine, and electrically 
© Rabin Red 
© Old Rate 


A misty lavender pink. Perfect with 
blue, gray and with delicate pastels. 
A smoky pink with brown undertone— 
wear with green, brown, beige, gray. 


A brand-new purply wine shade. En- 


smart with blue. 


A new, softer red that everyone can 
wear. Goes with everything — very so- 
phisticated with black and white. 


A soft, feminine dusky rose. Very flat- 
tering—and especially irresistible with 
the new wine shades! 


wearing Cutex in all your favorite shades 
today. 10 smart shades to choose from! Only 
35¢ a bottle, Créme or Clear. 

Northam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


CUTEX INTRODUCTORY SET containing your 2 favorite 
shades of Cutex Liquid Polish, Cutex Oily Polish Remover 
and the new Cutex Oily Cuticle Remover for 16¢. 


Northam Warren Sales Co., Inc., Dept. 7-M-3 

19] Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 

(In Canada, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal) 

I enclose 16¢ to cover cost of postage and packing for the Cutex 
Introductory Set, including 2 shades of Cutex I iquid Polish, as 
checked. Rust Burgundy Robin Red 9 
Old Rose 
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THE TABLE SYRUP OF QUALITY 
RICH IN DEXTROSE 


The Food-Energy Sugar 


RADIO STARS 


DAY DREAMS COME TRUE 


(Continued from page 47) 


eight years have gone, you hear it often 
when you tune in on your radio. And 
every time Jan Peerce hears it he’s back 
in a three-room rear apartment in the 
Bronx again and a small, slender girl is 
standing beside him, and in her eyes all 
the love and loyalty she promised to hold 
for him forever, when they took their 
marriage vows together a few short hours 
before. And the place is sparkling and 
everything is new, except a few things 
that she wanted:because they were old, a 
pair of brass candle-sticks she had found 
down on Allen Street, that had originally 
come from Warsaw; a gay, painted chest 
that had been his mother’s; a table of San 
Domingo mahogany that the years had 
worn to that soft sheen. 

The song was new that day when he 
sang it to her, and he meant it so deeply. 
“... . Diamond bracelets Woolworth’s 
doesn’t sell, baby.” Some day he was go- 
ing to give them to her, just as the man 
in the song promised. Some day he’d have 
to get them for her, for she loved beau- 
tiful things, this Alice he had married. 
She'd rather go without things than have 
shoddy ones, just as she’d gone without 
a honeymoon to get that old table, and the 
best grade linoleum for her kitchen floor. 

It was that day, singing to her, that he 
decided playing a violin in an orchestra 
and singing an occasional number wasn’t 
the thing Alice’s husband should be doing. 
That snooty little eleven-year-old Alice 
would have turned up her pert nose at a 
husband like that, and yet, here was the 
twenty-year-old Alice, who had_ waited 
for him four years, perfectly satisfied with 
him because she loved him! 

But even if Alice was satisfied, Jan 
wasn't. That was because he loved her so 
much. Until then it had seemed all right 
that he was a violinist, playing with this 
orchestra and that, and knowing full well 
he didn’t have the stuff that makes a Hei- 
fetz or an Elman. But his voice, he 
couldn’t help wondering about that, won- 
_ dering if he worked hard, if he took les- 
sons, it wouldn’t carry him on to other 
planes. 

That was the dream that carried him 
through the next three years. Easier to 
do without things with Alice sharing that 
dream, too. Taking the little money left 
over from one engagement to keep on with 
his lessons, even when there wasn’t any 
money coming in at all during those peri- 
ods of idleness all musicians know. Trying 
not to mind it so much when he had to start 
work when other men were just coming 
home to be with their families. 

A baby had come to them at the end of 
that first year, too. A little boy. That 
made it doubly hard to miss so much of 
the fun of being with them. 

“Funny though,” Jan Peerce said slowly, 
“the incentive responsibility brings, when 
you happen to love that particular respon- 
sibility above everything else in the world. 
I found myself doing things I would never 
have thought of doing before, asserting 
myself, demanding things. I asked to sing 
songs now with the orchestra. I wasn’t 
content to sit back and just sing whenever 


the conductor asked me to. I found my- 
self haunting radio studios, too, sometimes 
getting spots with unimportant sponsors 
and glad of the extra money it brought 
in, even though it was small so far as 
radio remuneration went. When I couldn't 
get this, I begged to be allowed to sing 
on sustaining programs, getting nothing 
at all but the chance it would give me 
and the new confidence that came with it. 

“Then I got an engagement with the 
house orchestra of the Astor Hotel and 
sang a couple of choruses with them, and 
one night Roxy was attending a testi- 
monial dinner there and sent around a note 
asking me to call on him. 

“Neither Alice nor I could sleep that 
night. We knew all about the Rockefeller 
Center Music Hall that was going to open 
in a few months and that Roxy was on 
the look-out for talent. If he took me, 
how wonderful it would be! We talked 
and planned and always at the end we had 
to pull ourselves up with that horrible 
if. “Tf, if, if! The word was always on 
our lips in those anxious days. 

“But the break came. I was engaged 
to sing for the Music Hall and a new 
number was written for the finale. Jour- 
ney’s End, it was called, and for an awful 
time it looked as if the title were a 
prophetic one, as if this chance, that had 
seemed like the beginning of a new career, 
was the end instead. For, on the day of 
the dress-rehearsal, Roxy took me aside 
and told me the whole finale was out. The 
show was running too long. 

“T couldn’t speak at dinner that night 
and Alice thought I was nervous because 
of the opening and tried to bolster me up 
by telling me how marvelous I was and 
how I would knock the audience cold that 
night. And then she put on the new dress 
she had bought, ‘to make me proud of her, 
too,’ she said, with her eyes shining. I 
couldn’t tell her what had happened. I 
could only try to swallow down my tears 
and smile and rise to her gaiety. 

“Finally I said: ‘Look, Alice, there’s a 
chance I might not sing to-night. It all 
depends on how long the show will run. 
And I have a four-weeks’ contract.” 

“She tried not to show the way she felt, 
but afterwards she told me how she had 
sat through the show, begrudging the 
entertainers every minute they had on the 
stage, stiffening at every round of ap- 
plause that might mean an encore and the 
lengthening of the show. And _ then it 
was over—and I hadn't gone on.” 

Even today the Peerces live that old 
agony over again in telling it. Even to- 
day their eyes seek each other’s for reas- 
surance and confidence. For they had 
none that night. 

Jan stood in the wings and saw the 
bright flare of the footlights, heard the 
orchestra playing and the applause that 
was not for him, and it seemed as if his 
world ended that night, his bright world 
that he had dreamed of so often, that was 
going to mean all the things he had never 
been able to give Alice before. All the 
things he wanted so much to give her. 

And then—he couldn't help it—he cried, 


and tears were rolling down his cheeks 
and finally Ray Bolger, the dancer, came 
over to him and tried to cheer him up. 

“Listen, Jan,” he said. “You're new in 
this game. When you’ye played as many 
tank towns as I have, when you've had as 
many one-night stands, you’ll know this is 
just part of the breaks. Wait and see.” 

But Jan Peerce had played all the tank 
towns, all the one-night stands right here 
in New York, with all those unimportant 
orchestras he had appeared with and that 
violin he never really had believed in. He 
had played them all on those sustaining 
programs in radio and felt as completely 
stranded now as any theatrical troupe sud- 
denly penniless a thousand miles from 
Broadway. 

“We had told all our friends about the 
big opportunity and telegrams and boxes 
of flowers kept pouring in for me, all 
during the performance.” Jan went on, 
and, even now, it was an effort to smile, 
telling about it. “Afterwards I met Alice 
and her smile wobbled a little when she 
saw me with that sheaf of telegrams in 
my hand and my arms piled high with 
florist boxes. Then she gave up the effort 
of trying to be casual and gay and there 
we were in each other’s arms, crying as if 
we'd never be able to stop crying again. 

“Tt was raining and we walked in the 
rain up and down streets, not knowing or 
caring where we were walking. Then we 
decided it would be easier and drier to 
cry in a taxi and we hailed one and went 
on up to the Bronx, our hearts empty of 
the dreams that had filled them a few 
hours before.” 

Maybe that should have been the hardest 
blow, meeting Alice that night with the 
big chance gone, but the days that followed 
were harder. Reporting to the theatre 
every day, getting his salary check every 
week, knowing that he hadn’t earned it; 
feeling an imposter in accepting it. 

It did horrible things to his morale, sap- 
ping the confidence grand people like Jan 
Peerce have little enough of, anyway. 

“T must be a swell singer!” he burst out 
one day, when he came home. “They’re 
paying me vot to sing!” 

He needed Alice that day. Needed all 
the little words she could tear out of her 
heart, to bolster him up again. Needed 
that smile she summoned so frantically to 
her lips, her arms holding him. 

Then one day Erno Rapee, who was 
conducting the orchestra, came to him. 

“Do you want to show those people up- 
stairs that you want to work, not merely 
hang around and draw your pay?” he 
demanded. 

Jan couldn’t get the eager assent from 
his lips fast enough and it was arranged 
that he should sing behind the curtain 
during Dick Liebert’s organ recital. 

So that was how he made his first ap- 
pearance in the theatre and that is how 
Alice heard him for the first time, sitting 
there in the audience, with his voice reach- 
ing out to her and it didn’t seem important 
that she couldn’t see him, too. All that 
mattered then was his glorious voice filling 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Yan: 


worries of 
underweight 


Ir is now common 
knowledge that the three foremost things 
in restoring lost weight are food...diges- 
tive juices. ..and red-blood-cells. 


Digestive juices of the stomach make use 
of the food you eat. ..red-blood-cells aid in 
turning the digested food into firm flesh. 
S.S.S. Tonic is of great benefit in both. 


S.S.S. Tonic whets the appetite. Foods 
taste better...natural digestive juices are 
stimulated and finally the very food you 
eat is of more body value. A very impor- 
tant step back to health. 

Forget about underweight worries if you 
are deficient in stomach digestive juices 
and red-blood-cells. ..just takeS.S.S. Tonic 
immediately before each meal. Shortly you 
will be delighted with the way you will 
feel...your friends will compliment you 
on the way you will look. 


S.S.S. Tonicisespecially designed to build 
sturdy health. ..its remarkable value is 
time tried and scientifically proven. .. that’s 
why it makes you feel like yourself again. 

At all drug stores in two convenient sizes. The 
large size at a saving in price. There is no substi- 
tute for this time tested remedy. No ethical drug- 
gist will suggest something ‘‘just as good.’’ 
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RADIO STARS 


WEST 
COAST 
CHATTER 


From San Francisco the Wi 


IRVIN S. COBB and Jack 
Benny were bragging the other 
day at the NBC studios over 
the number of cigars they 
smoked, since neither of them 
is ever seen without a stogie 
in his face. ‘“TI’ll bet I hold 
the record, though,” said Cobb, 
“Why, my cigar bill amounts 
to a thousand dollars a year.’ 
Jack looked a little crestfallen 
until Mary Livingstone came 
to his aid, ‘“Hmph!’’ she 
hmped, “Jack spends that 
much every year to get his 
ashes hauled away.” 


i 


lliams Sisters, Laura (left), 


Ethelyn and Alice, speed the Carefree Carnival over NBC. 


Dorothy Page, the Paducah 
Plantation gal, doesn’t confine 
her charnung to the air waves. 
“Armie’ Rusk, who hails from 
Texas, can tell you that. But a 
Christmas gift he gave Dorothy 
nearly proved his undoing. 
Dorothy once mentioned that her 
favorite type of reading, when she 
had any time, was biography. So 
“Armie”’ came across with a set of 
biogs—and no less than fourteen. 
Now he has to go to the broad- 
casts to see anything of Dorothy. 
The rest of the time she’s too busy 
appreciating his present. 

+ 


Al Jolson called the doctor one 
morning recently, complaining that 
he really felt pretty peculiar. So 


the M.D. rushed out to the Jolson 
home and found Al moaning and 
groaning in bed. His pulse, how- 
evet, was normal, so was his tem- 
perature and the doctor was 
puzzled. “Let’s go swimming while 
you think over the case,” Jolson 
suggested. After a long swim in 
the pool the two decided to go for 
a canter through the estate, then 
decided on a good rousing set of 
tennis and finally motored out to 
the club for cocktails and eighteen 
holes of golf. The doctor called 
his office next morning. “Jolson is 
fine,” he reported, “but I think 
you’d better cancel my appoint- 
ments for the next couple of days.” 


+ 
Edward Everett Horton always 


wears a topcoat and muffler at re- 
hearsals and broadcasts for Shell 
Chateau. The first few times his 
co-workers would anxiously im- 
quire tf he had a cold, only to 
have Eddie reply, “No, I haven't 
a cold, but I’m afraid I'll get 
one.’ Last week he came into 
rehearsal limping and _ lowere 
himself gingerly into a_ chair. 
“What's the matter?” asked the 
solicitous cast. “I fell off a tree 
on the set today,” Eddie said, 
with a groan. “Does it pain 
much?” Victor Young asked sym- 


pathetically. “No,’ replied Hor- 


Versatile Fred Astaire of 
the popular Packard Hour. 


ton, shaking his head sadly, “but 
I’m afraid it might, so I’ve had 
my back all taped up and I’m go- 
ing to be very careful about it.” 


ge 

Jimmy Fidler is one of the 
busier young-men-about-town. He 
not only regales you with the 
choicest, hottest and latest news 
from the Hollywood front on his 
Tuesday broadcast, but writes a 
daily syndicate column, and de- 
scribes the news events in a Fox 
Movietone. “Everything’s going 
fine,” Jimmy yelled, as he rushed 
past the NBC studio enroute to 
the broadcasting room, “I haven’t 
time for a nervous breakdown.” 
Don’t think that Jimmy’s wasting 
any time (Continued on page 86) 
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It wasnt the March wind that 
\ chilled him..:twas the 
touch of her dry, chapped Hands 


Ss 
IT HURT WHEN JIM SAID he hated , 
rough hands. Mine were chapped and 
harsh all winter kind of old-looking 
—but what could I do? 


THEN...MY SISTER TOLD ME Jergens 
Lotion keeps a girl’s hands soft because 
it goes down into the skin. Now I use 
Jergens, too, and Jim says, “Your soft 
little hands keep my heart.” 


HANDS need Special Moisture 
inside the skin cells 


Yoo hands chap and roughen 


when the skin cells lose their oe area 8 


moisture. This moisture easily dries ain anore cont 
out—from wind, cold or water. And pletely than 
; ‘ other lotions 
most women have their hands in tere ciad arian 
water up to sixteen times a day. gives back 
: youth-giving 

But Jergens Lotion saves the SRONEttree 


young beauty of your hands be- 
cause it restores the lost moisture. 
It goes into the skin cells better 
than any other lotion tested. 

The two famous ingredients in 
Jergens are the same as skin spe- 
cialists use to soften and whiten 
skin. Yourfirst applicationsmooths 


FREE: PURSE-SIZE JERGENS 


roughnesses, soothes chapping. Usain een din Setsdacd th Leen andd' piel 
Te ieee, fax . ae ? ishly soft and smooth. 

l se Jergens faithfully and you ll Andrew Jergens Co., 1627 Alfred St., Cincinnan, O. 
soon have charming hands your in’ Canapa—Ferth; | Ontario, ) 

> : . Please send my purse-size bottle of Jergens—free 
man will love. Jergens leaves no e 

MN ime 

stickiness. Only 50¢, 25¢, 10¢— Peat 


$1.00 for the big bottle—in any Ci 
drug, department or 10-cent store. 


“J 
w 


Brilliant Teeth—Healthy Gums 
with this Double Protection 


yo teeth may look clean and white, 
even though your gums are soft and 
spongy. That’s the insidious thing about 
half-way dental care. Forhan’s Tooth 
Paste, created by an eminent dental sur- 
geon, provides the double protection every- 
one needs. It does both vital jobs—cleans 
teeth and safeguards gums. 

After brushing your teeth, massage 
your gums, too, with Forhan’s, just as 
dentists advise. Note how it stimulates 
the gums, how clean and fresh your mouth 
feels! Soon you can see the difference. 

Forhan’s costs no more than most ordi- 
nary tooth pastes, and the big new tube 
saves you money. Buy Forhan’s today, 
and end half-way care once for all. Also 
sold in Canada. 


FORMULA OF R. J. FORHAN, D.D.S. 


CLEANS TEETH 
SAVES GUMS 
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DOES 
BOTH JOBS 


eo PRACTICAL NURSE 


Study at home—train the “Pierce Way.” Home Study 
Course and 6-months Practical HOSPITAL Course 
for resident students. Write for free book. PIERCE 
SCHOOL ENDORSED BY AMERICAN TRAINED 
PRACTICAL NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 

PIERCE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL NURSING 
702 West 17th St. SecretaryC-17. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Have you a seductive skin? 


GET ONE—QUICKLY! 


ATINMESH—the new speed beauty 
lotion shows what it can do in 10 
seconds! It cleans out the pores—reduces 
them—prevents dry skin and blackheads. 
If you want seductive skin beauty quickly 
—use Satinmesh night and morning. Girls 
simply cannot do without it—try it and 


10¢ 


LARGER SIZES AT DRUG 
G <—)__ & DEPARTMENT STORES 


4-ACTION 


SATINMESH 


Alma Woodward, Graybar Bidg., N. Y. C. 
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DAY DREAMS COME TRUE 


(Continued from page 71) 


the theatre and the stillness that came at 
the first sound of it and the frantic ap- 
plause that broke out at the end. And 
the song that mattered too, for it was 
Take Me In Your Arms, that he sang’ and 
it was as if his arms were really holding 
her close as he sang. 

No one could hold Peerce back after 
that. It came so quickly, that success of 
his, after all those waiting years. 

One day, shortly afterwards, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., came into the theatre dur- 
ing a rehearsal, and listened attentively as 
Jan sang. Maybe it was a coincidence that 
he came in again and again while he was 
singing his number... But it couldn’t have 
been that, after all, for one day he was 
asked to sing at John D. Rockefeller, Sr.’s 
birthday party. 

They were still iiving up in that three- 
room rear apartment in the Bronx, that 
day the Rockefeller limousine came to 
their door to take. Jan to Pocantico Hills, 
and the smart-liveried chauffeur climbed 
the long flights of stairs to say the car 
was waiting. 

It was the first time Alice wished they 
had taken a front apartment, because then 
she could have seen Jan, in all his grandeur, 
stepping into that car, with a chauffeur 
holding the door open for him. Even then 
there wasn’t too much money in the Peerce 
family and Alice had pressed his suit her- 
self, so that she could buy him the new 
shirt he was wearing and the tie she had 
seen at a smart shop. He looked so im- 
portant and successful, standing there 
while she brushed him again—though there 
really wasn’t any need of it, for she had 
been brushing him all afternoon! 

Then he kissed her and was gone, but 
before he had even started on his way 
downstairs Alice was flying up the stairs, 
still in the little cotton house dress she 
was wearing. Up and up she ran, and 
her heart raced her slim, running feet to 
the roof. And then she was there, leaning 
over the parapet, her eyes straining down 
to him as he walked briskly across the 
sidewalk and into the car. Just that glimpse 
of him, and he was gone, and Alice stand- 
ing there, clutching at one of the poles 
holding up a clothes line, finding that 
women.can cry as hard when they are 
happy as they can when they are sad! 

Jan Peerce was important at the Music 
Hall now, even though his friend Roxy no 
longer was connected with it. Then came 
the hardest decision of his life. Roxy was 
vetting talent together for a tour of the 
country and wanted Peerce as his star. 

Already Roxy’s sun was setting. He no 
longer was the great figure in the theatre 
he had been all these years, and the Music 
Hall was important. Not only important, 


| but it spelled security in great big capital 


letters. But Jan left all that security and 
the success that had come to him to take 
a chance with Roxy, knowing all the time 
that the tour almost certainly was doomed 
to failure. But that’s the kind of man he 


| is, loyal even to the point of jeopardizing 


his future. And Roxy had begged 
him to come, had told him that now he 
needed him. 


own 


So Jan went, and, as he had foreseen, 
the tour was not a success and he was 
back in New York starting all over again. 
Then the Paramount Theatre engaged him 
for a long run and before that engagement 
was over the Music Hall had sent for him 
again, and Jan Peerce has consistently re- 
mained one of its major attractions. 

Then came his radio engagements, and 
that meant he really was making money 
and, of course, that meant, in turn, a whole 
new scale of living. 

But even success cannot stave off heart- 
aches. There came the day that little boy 
of theirs was desperately ill with mastoid, 
and Alice and Jan sat the night through 
beside a small hospital bed and knew that 
in the morning this first-born child of 
theirs was going through a dangerous 
cperation. They were back where they 
started from that night, a young mother 
and father, despairing and frightened and 
knowing’ how little either success or secur- 
ity really means. 

While his little boy was on the operating- 
table, Jan had to sing at the Music Hall. 
All his professional training was needed, 
then, to bring him through the ordeal, to 
force his voice through the tears he was 
swallowing as he stood on the stage. 

Alice’s face was there before him as he 
sang. Alice’s eyes, dim with tears, her 
face lined with the horror of that night 
they had been through. Alice’s smile 
trembling, as it had trembled when she had 
kissed him and whispered everything would 
be all right. 

‘It didn’t help that the song he was sing- 
ing was a gay one and yet the words came 
tripping lightly from his lips. 

La Donna e Mobile was the song. 


“There I was up on that stage,” Jan 
says, “telling the audience women are 
fickle!” 


Is it any wonder he’s disliked that song 
ever since, that song he sang on that awful 
afternoon, with every word of it a lie on 
his lips, remembering that woman he had 
married and the strength and truth and 
tenderness of her every word and act. 

There are two children in that huge 
apartment the young Peerces have to-day, 
for that little boy has a baby sister now 
and the little family is sitting on top of 
the world. 

Their home, at first a five-room apart- 
ment, now. is an eight-room one on West 
End Avenue, since Jan Peerce signed with 
Rubinoff on the Chevrolet hour. But they 
feel that, for them, success was first rooted 
down in those few crowded rooms on the 
lower East Side, when Jan was a small 
boy listening to the song his mother san2 
to him. Rooted in the tears that came to 
his eyes that night when he thought he 
was a failure, that afternoon when his 
little boy was in danger. Rooted in the 
great love they share. Rooted in that 
warm heart of his that feels so deeply. 

For that’s the thing life does to those 
who aren’t afraid to live it to the full. It 
has a way of coming right back into any- 
thing they are doing, whether it’s painting 
a picture or writing a. book or singing a 


song. 


(Continued from page 59) 

tion that first!) the Valentine Cookies, 
that Cheese Loaf, which also provides you 
with several of my favorite sandwich 
spreads, and the Washington Pound Cake. 

Guess that about covers the subject as 
completely as I’m able to, except that I 
want to call your attention to those cute 
little place card holders that are pictured 
at the beginning of this article. They're | 
made with marshmallows as a base, into 
which appropriate little paper favors are 
placed. You can buy little hatchets, 
cupids and shamrocks, or you can make 
them yourself out of colored paper—the 
stiff kind that children use for kinder- 
garten work. They'll give added humor 
and charm to your party. And I do hope 
youll try some of my recipes, too, when 
you entertain next time. So hurry up 
and send in your coupon and you'll get 
directions for these dishes of mine in time 
for most, if not all, of February’s festivities 
and certainly for the March special events. 
And even the late comers (as well as the 
early-birds) can enjoy having these party 
refreshments throughout the entire year. 

Here, also, are the other recipes I prom- 
ised to give you. And now once more it’s 
time for me to sign off. Thanks for your 
many kind and cordial letters and let me 
repeat again, thanks for listenin’. 


My Favorite Fruit SALap 

1 package lime-flavored gelatin 

2 cups water 

1 cup small grenn seedless grapes 

cup chopped, pitted dates 

\Y% apple, dried 

1 small banana, diced 

4 cup coarsely broken nut meats 

Dissolve lime gelatin in water, accord- 
ing to the directions given on the package 


in which it comes. Chill until it begins: to - 


set. Add the grapes, which have been cut 
in halves lengthwise, the dates, apple, ba- 
nana and nut meats. Fold these into the 
gelatin mixture carefully. Turn mixture 
into individual molds which have _ been 
rinsed in ice water. When firm, unmold 
each on a single leaf of crisp lettuce 
Garnish with a dab of whipped cream 
topped with a red Maraschino cherry, 


PINEAPPLE Ecc-Noc 
egg, separated 
tablespoons sugar 
cups chilled, canned pineapple juice 
tablespoons lemon juice 
nutmeg 


D % NON 


Beat the egg yolk until thick and lemon 
colored. Add the sugar. Place mixture in 
cocktail shaker or mason jar, add _ pine- 
apple juice and lemon juice and shake 
well. Beat the egg white until light but 
not stiff, then fold it in lightly. Pour 
into small glasses, dust lightly with nut- 
meg and serve immediately. If desired, 
sherry may be substituted for the lemon 
juice. using slightly less sugar. 


Kate Smith, Radio Stars Magazine, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your special Party 
Refreshment recipes. 
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MY SAPPHIRE CLIPS 
ARE GONE! THE 
ONES FATHER 


/ WAS 
DREAMING 
ABOUT BEING 
ROBBED.IM 
GLAD YOU.GOT 


WE JSUST 
CAUGHT 
THIS SNEAK 
THIEF LN 
YOUR 
KITCHEN, 


J AINT SEENEM, 
M/Z JANE. 

SPOSE THAT 
OLE BUGLAR 


D/D you DON'CRY, M/Z JANE. EAT YO" * 


SEARCH HIM QUAKAH PUF'WHEAT. DATSé 
SERGEANT? BUGLAR WAS EATING OUT 
COULD HE D/Ss VERY BOX WHEN THEY 


HAVE H/DDEN CAUGHT H/M= 


THEM? TINY, LOOKIN 
THE QUAKER PUFFED 


WHEAT BOX// MY 


D SAPPHIRE CLIPS / so 
4 THATS WHERE HE H/D 
oe aay THEM! |10 GUARD CRISPNESS 
M/SS WYATT. 
WE GOT 
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SURPRISE! recace 
r QUAKER PUFFED WITHIN A 
WHEAT IS HIGH PACKAGE 
IN ENERGY; RICH 
IN BONE-BU/LDING 
MATERIALS AND WITHIN A\ 
HAS A DEL/C/OUWS PACKAGE \ \ \ 
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FLAVOR YOUZL \ | 1 
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QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 
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Sani-Flush 
SAVES WORK 
- THE TOILET 
GLISTENS 
AND GERMS 
ARE KILLED 


You don’t have to scrub and scour to 
clean a toilet bowl. You don’t even have 
to touch it with your hands. Sani-Flush 
is made especially to do this unpleasant 
job for you. Just sprinkle a little in the 
bowl. (Follow directions on the can.) 
Flush the toilet and see stains and in- 
crustations disappear. Spots vanish. 
Odors go. Germs are killed. 

Sani-Flush purifies the hidden trap 
that no other method can reach. It can- 
not injure plumbing. Sani-Flush is also 
effective for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent 
stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


coLoR Your HAI 


Shampoo and color your hair at the 
same time, any shade. SHAMPO- 
KOLOR won't rub off. Colors roots, 
leaves hair soft, natural; permits perm. wave 


Free Book. Monsieur Valligny, Dept. 39-A, 254 W. 31St., N.Y. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
IS A BLEND 
OF THREE 
FINE OILS 


48% ® 
nich sh E9 se 


FOR CARPET SWEEPERS, WASHING 
MACHINES, WRINGERS, HINGES, 


BES 


LOCKS, TOYS, ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, ETC. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES*CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 
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SHE MARRIED A SHRIMP! 


(Continued from page 29) 


take a chance, so I said nothing but waited 
for the two to appear. One, a tallish man, 
was Ballard MacDonald, the other, a wee, 
small man,” (she rolled her eyes and stuck 
out her lower lip) “was the Shrimp!” 

But things worked out differently this 
time, for Ballard fell ill and left Billy 
Rose to do the skit by himself. Tireless, a 
veritable dynamo on the small side, clever, 
he did a perfect skit and three very swell 
songs and Fannie fell in love with the 
songs—and with their writer, who was 
still a Shrimp and a Goose, but with sub- 
tle shadings of the words that made him 
the best Shrimp and the best Goose in 
the world! 

Her young daughter, Frances, interrupt- 
ed the séance to show her mother some 
gloves she had bought. “Don’t just think 
they're good, you've got to like them!” 
She has her mother’s look, much more so 
than Young Billy. Frances is an accom- 
plished horsewoman. If you were able to 
get over to the big Horse Show at Madi- 
son Square Garden, you probably saw her 
in a very smart habit, riding side saddle. 

Young Billy is the artist of the family. 
Not the type of artist who draws for the 
comic strips, whose characters say “gleeps” 
every so often, nor the kind who slave in 
the advertising offices. Master Rose is an 
artist for art’s sake, with a hint of future 
scenic work. Mostly, however, he goes in 
for moderns, whose daubs of paint are 
more apt to confuse than inspire, and he 
has inveigled Fannie into interesting her- 
self in them. They both paint, but Fannie 
hides hers from Big Billy. 

“Young Billy knows more about Picasso 
than I,’ she admitted. “He bought his 
first painting the other day. It showed a 
boy putting on his pants.” (A gesture, im- 
possible of translation, told me her private 
opinion of the spending of good money on 
pictures of boys putting on their pants!) 

But for all their “arty interests, the 
family remains a natural, wholesome gang. 
How could they be otherwise, with Fannie 
there to laugh at pretense whenever it 
rears its ugly head? 

“They’re all natural,” said Fannie, “Big 
Billy, especially. He’s a considerate and 
kind man, but he’s not given to the more 
showy sort of politeness, you know, like 
rushing over and pulling the chair almost 
out from under you. I like him better the 
way he is. I know he’s a gentleman. 

“Tike most women,” she groaned, “I 
have the devil’s own time getting the man 
to the tailor’s. He likes his clothes, but he 
thinks there should be a way for a man 
simply to call a tailor and say: ‘Send me 
over a suit, something snappy in plaid!” 

Young Billy added that Big Billy was 
hard on his clothes and confided that Big 
Billy liked his heels built up, “so’s he’d 
look taller than he really is.’ He has a 
bad habit of leaving coats in restaurants, 
while he absent-mindedly walks out, trying 
to rhyme “moon” with something new. He 
has a couple of lucky hats that he wouldn’t 
swap for elephants. 

Speaking for his sister 
Young Billy admitted that 


and himself, 
they were 


pretty crazy about the guy. “Sometimes 
Frances and I ask him for dough and if 
he’s in the mood he’ll discuss our reasons 
for wanting it. He’s so clever that usually 
we end up agreeing that we really didn’t 
want ‘it, anyway, and, after one particu- 
larly good argument, I asked him if I 
couldn’t let him have a little. Of course 
we know, after all, he'll come through 
with what we really need. 

“He’s a pip of a comic, too. He wrote 
me, a while ago, that he didn’t fear a revo- 
lution because, if there was one, he said, 
he’d probably produce it and break his 
backers !” 

Fannie was reminded that she had got 
a letter from Billy that day—now where 
had she put it? After tearing through 
three desks she found it under the cush- 
ions of the chair she had been sitting in. 


““T feel as though we were married 
by remote control,” (she read from 
it) “‘and I am so tired. I know we 
both want to quit soon and just get to 
know each other better.. This I do 
know, though, that after seven years 
I don’t want anyone but you.” (She 
sighed.) ““Next summer, perhaps, we 
can both knock off work and go to 
Europe. 

““Vowd love my 
Casa Manana. It's 
bloody sensation! It seats 3,600 and 
that makes it three times as big as 
any New York café. Not bad for a 
prairie town of 170,000. ” 


café here, the 
not a hit—it’s a 


She chuckled at something in the letter 
that she didn’t read out loud and then 
read on. 


“‘Tell Bill and Frances that I'm 
sorry they couldn't get down here. 
Tell ’em I miss ’em like the devil and 
tell ’em they know what I think of 
om, th’ mugs! Aftcr their school ts 
over, I’ll take them into business with 
me and make a pile of dough for each 
of them and people will respect them 
like anything. Did you all hear about 
the man who asked his boss for more 
money or more respect? His boss 
gave him a five-dollar raise and threw 
him out of the office! Tell Bill not to 
get too fresh with the dames but to 
watt till I get there. 

“Tm talking to a picture company 
about doing a few things for them. 
Right now they're worried about the 
dough, but if they hire bums, there’s 
no reason why they can’t use another 
one.” : 


Fannie laughed quietly, but Billy could- 


»n’t hold in, he’ whooped: with laughter. 


“The kids won’t go out when he’s home. 
They'd rather sit around and talk to him. 
Me, too,” said Fannie. 

“What do you two do for excitement?” 
I asked. 

“We don’t go in for it,” she said. “Billy 
doesn’t play cards or drink and he posi- 


tively hates big parties. We're both inclined 
to prefer our home and, of course, he 
likes to talk at me and, too, he’s a potato- 
pancake man. 

“He eats the things as fast as I can 
run them through the meat chopper. I cook 
‘em on a grill big enough for a hotel, but 
none too big for our parties, which always 
end up in the kitchen.” 

I asked her what she thought about 
people marrying into their own _ profes- 
sions. Some Hollywoodians had found it 
impractical, I'd heard. 

“Mebbe,” she answered, directing with 
one hand the placing of flowers by her 
maid. “In our case, we’ve found that we 
did the right thing. You remember what 
he said in the letter... 

“Then there’s the little matter of com- 
mon interests, which bothers so many 
marriages. Ours is the theatre. Our long- 
winded discussions help us. As a singer, I 
think I know how a song will affect the 
listeners. If I don’t like a certain line in a 
song he’s doing, I say so. He hasn't, I 
admit, quite reached the heavenly stage 


where he will immediately accept my 
criticisms. Most often he laughs them 
off, but a little later he sneaks back to 


ask me again what was wrong with the 
lyric or the tune. He’s sheepish about it. 
“After all, I’m sort of hanging around 
the top of the ladder, while he’s scooting 
up it. The eight years difference in our 
ages hasn't made a particle of difference, 
but the extra eight years of stage experi- 
ence do give me a background that is help- 
ful to him. Our marriage has gradually 
developed into a case of needing each other 
—and being glad we have each other.” 


RADIO STARS 


Gertrude Niesen, glamorous sing- 
ing star of Broadway and radio, 
long popular with CBS listeners. 


That sent her off on a sort of presiden- 
tial campaign for Billy Q. Rose that, had 
he been running for the presidency of any- 
thing, would have swept him into office like 
a Democrat. He was, she said, a marvel 


of concentration. Fill the room with a 
thousand jabbering tea-drinkers and Signor 
Rose would deal with a mental problem 
before you could say: “it’s de-lovely,” if 
you wanted to. His career was an ever- 
constant marvel to her. How he had de- 
cided that he wanted to know shorthand 
and how he had subsequently become, with 
ease, world’s champion. Of how much Mr. 
Bernard Baruch thought of him as _ his 
one-time secretary. And when she de- 
scribed his easy ability to talk to twenty 
people simultaneously, answering questions 
fired by each in a rotating-rapid-fire fash- 
ion, she could hardly contain herself. Like 
Napoleon, he has only to suggest sleep to 
himself and it is his. He’s a man in a 
million—at least, I gathered that she felt 
that way. 

Would she retire? 

“Oh, no!” she was aghast, “I couldn't! 
I'd be lost without work, although I could 
do with a few less stage shows in the 
week. I am crazy about the radio, with 
its power to bring me closer to people 
who wouldn't otherwise be so apt to meet 
me at a $5.50 show. Of course radio is 
work, too. There’s Monday with the 
writers, Tuesday with the cast and Wed- 
nesday all day in rehearsal. And mean- 
while I have to show up at the Follies 
every night except Sunday!” 

She came down on the word “Sunday” 
like a ton of bricks. 

“That's my day! I sit around the whole 
day in an old nightgown and a big pair 
of slippers and do nothing!” 


Thus Fannie Brice; a real person, a 
good mother and a good wife. She’s 
peachy ! 


OVELY girls everywhere keep their 
skin smooth and clear the easy 
Hollywood way. 

Lux Toilet Soap’s ACTIVE lather 
sinks deep into the pores—frees skin 
of hidden dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 

Guard against Cosmetic Skin—dull- 
ness, tiny blemishes, enlarged pores— 
with the soap the screen stars use. Use 
it regularly before you put on fresh 
make-up, ALWAYS before you go to 
bed at night. You’ll find it works! 


Popular Young Things guard against 
Cosmetic Skin the Hollywood way— 


| USE COSMETICS 
BUT | USE Lux TomLeT 
SOAP SO FAITHFULLY 
I'LL NEVER HAVE 
Cosmetic SKIN 
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SULLAVAN 


UNIVERSAL STAR 


NEVER TOOK A 
LESSON FROM 
A TEACHER 


—yet Bob is the envy 
of his music-loving 
friends 


You, too. can learn to play 
any instrument this amaz- 
ingly simple way No ex- 
pensive Seanad No tire- 
some exercises or practicing 
You learn at home, in your 
spare time. Yet almost be- 
tore you Know it you are 
playing real tunes! Then 
vatch the invitations roll 
in—see how popular you be- 

me Yet the cost is only 


a few cents a day 


Easy Method 
You don’t have’ to be “‘tal- 
anted.’ You can't be too 
oung or too old: No teacher to 


rake you nervous Course is 
horough, rapid, simple as A-B- Soon 
First you are told what to z te 
lo—then a picture shows you Piano Guitar 
how to do it—then you ‘do’ it Violin Saxophone 
yourself and hear it. In-a short Organ Mandolin 
time you become the envy of your T Bani 
friends, the life of every party Hagalten Guitar 
t 
DEMONSTRATION Piano Accordion 
LESSON FREE! Ora Oth 
Write today for Free Demonstra- r Any Other 
tion Lesson, together with big Instrument 
free booklet which gives you de- 
tails and Bronk that will astound you. No obligation. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or credit. Ss. 


seu) of Music, 3953 Brunswick Bidg., 


New York City, 


a 


ELIMINATE LOOSE WIRES WITH 


Tan JUSTRITE 
wae PUSH-CLIPS 


Quick—easy to install. No 
tools needed. Set of 8 Push- 
Clips to match your lamp 
cords or woodwork, 0c. 


SSS CEFOR SALE AT YOUR 10-CENT sTore RE AY 


We hope you are making good 
use of Elizabeth Ellis’ Shop- 
ping Bulletins. You'll find one 
at the end of her fashion 
department. See Page 16. 
Pain In 9 


Rheumatism ::: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor's 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—and must relieve 
your pain in nine minutes or money back at Drug- 
gist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


RAISE Ge" FROGS 


Relieve 


FREE , yA New Industry! Good 
BOOK O77 e% Market. Pleasant, outdoor 
work. A small pond is all 

you need to start. expand 


ig with increase. Easy to ship. 

We Buy! Men & Women start- 
ing in every state. See what 
others are already doing. Free 
book explains our offer. Write 
pa American Frog Canning Co. 

Dept. 163-B. New Orleans, La. 


)» MANY FOLKS NOW 


SAY THE 


The Great New Cold- 
Fighter Often 


Wins Fight 
With a Cold 


By Helping to Build Up T ALL 
Cold-FightingResistance p ft GGISTS 
. ==SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE= om 


For free sample bottle of The NEW 
t A alle address PERUNA, 544 I 
hing: . Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. 212 
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MUST THE SHOW GO ON? 


(Continued from page 31) 


when suddenly, he slipped, fell and broke 
his collar bone. The newspapers thought 
it was funny. One columnist wrote: 

“Always original, Ed Wynn broke his 
collar bone playing golf.” 

But it wasn’t funny, because the show 
he was starring in had a performance the 
same evening. The broken clavicle was 
bound with adhesive tape and three hours 
later, the comedian was on the stage of 
the George M. Cohan Theatre roaring 
them into the aisles. He did everything 
the part called for, except the more violent 
acrobatics. Did it again the following 
night, and many nights after that—and 
somehow, thanks to abundant vitality, the 
bone knit. 

In Kansas City, playing in Simple 
Simon, he went on under even more 
ghastly circumstances. Seized with un- 
bearable pain in his abdomen, he sent for 
a doctor. 

“Take this man to the hospital at once,” 
said the medico. “He has intestinal flu. 
It’s not to be trifled with.” 

But again Ed informed the doctor that 
he was an actor, that his play opened that 
night. It had been extensively adver- 
tised. He was expected. 

“Hospital?” he shrieked. 
night!” 

Said the doctor: 

“You mean you are thinking of going 
on the stage tonight? It’s madness. It’s 
suicide! Unless you go at once to the 
hospital, I wash my hands of the case.” 

Another doctor was called. A _ special- 
ist, who said: “If you have the guts to do 
it, I'll get you on the stage.” 

So Ed Wynn’s tormented body was shot 
with pain-deadening drugs, drugs that re- 
duced his vision and robbed him almost 
totally of consciousness. 

A doctor was in the dressing-room. 
Another sat in the front row. The special- 
ist was on the stage. The stage manager 
and assistants took the comedian as you 
would a sleep walker and leaned him 
against a post in the wings—and when his 
cue came, pushed him’ forward on to the 
stage. Ed stumbled forward a few steps 
until he found something to lean on—and 
there he went through his part. 

“T didn’t know what I was doing or 
what I was saying,’ said Wynn. “I didn’t 
hear the applause or the laughter. I was 
like a prize-fighter, who is out on his 
feet but keeps on, going through the mo- 
tions instinctively. 

“When the curtain fell, someone led me 
back to the dressing-room. In the second 
act, the stage directions required me to 
lie down and pretend that I was asleep. 
Invariably at this point I did, in fact, go to 
sleep. Another time, I stumbled and fell 
to the floor—and was sound asleep before 
I was picked up 

“Why did I do it? Why did I go 
through this inferno, when I might have 
been taking my cure like a normal man 
in a hospital? Instinct, I guess. Rever- 
ence for the trouper’s motto. “The show 
must go on’ may have, in the beginning, 
been invented by theatre owners who hated 


“IT open to- 


the idea of having to refund money to 
ticket buyers, but it has become a tradi- 
tion, a noble watchword. ; 

“My son, Keenan, has absorbed it. He 
has pranced about the stage with col- 
lodion tormenting his legs, bruised in an 
automobile accident. He has danced on a 
half-healed fractured foot.” 

Possibly the worst of these ordeals was 
Ed Wynn's: experience in Washington. 
This time it was due to his teeth. Four 
neglected molars, gone into abscesses, were 
punctured unwittingly by a clumsy Balti- 
more dentist. Pain cannot be described, 
but Ed Wynn says he hollered and jumped 
in agony, and, to keep from doing him- 
self an injury, he had two of the chorus 
boys hold him down on the ride to Wash- 
ington. 

In his hotel—this being Sunday and no 
dentists being available—he called his 
friend, Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to 
the late President Wilson. After an hour 
or so of delay, a little gray man appeared, 
an unimpressive man of middle age. He 
inspired no confidence. He looked briefly 
into the Wynn mouth and told Ed to 
come around to his office immediately. The 
comedian had little faith in this dentist— 
but what else was there to do? 

From his place in the dental chair, he 
faced a wall covered with photographs of 
the nation’s great men, Chief Justice 
Hughes, and others, all autographed with 
expressions of thanks to the little gray 
dentist. Ed’s confidence returned. He 
begged him to fix up his mouth to enable 
him to go on with the show that night. 

The story of what the dentist did for 
Ed Wynn is enshrined in medical journals, 
one of the most remarkable dental feats 
of all time. The dentist popped two pills 
into Ed's mouth, told him to go home and 
sleep, but to be at his office immediately 
after the show—or fifteen minutes before 
midnight. 

The comedian was there and all through 
the small hours, the dentist drilled and 
hammered and cut and searched and—in 
four instances—extracted. At eight o’clock 
in the morning—eight hours later—he re- 
leased the actor. 

“Go home and get some-sleep,” he said. 
“But be back tomorrow night after the 
show.” 

So, for one week, Ed Wynn spent eight 
agonizing hours—from midnight to eight 
in the morning of each day—at the den- 
tist’s; three hours on the stage; the re- 
mainder of the time in sleep. Each night, 
after amusing the good people of Wash- 
ington, he left them to go to torture. 
If you think little of this, check up on 
your own dental experiences! What is the 
longest you ever spent in a dentist’s chair? 
One hour seems long! 

At the end of the week, Ed had been 
true to the actor’s tradition. And he had 
lost four teeth. In their place he had 
acquired what the little gray man de- 
scribed as a “temporary bridge.” That 
was six years ago and the bridge still is 
sound. 

There’s another story that answers the 


Vincent Lopez calls for more speed 
from his band—a CBS network show 


question: “Must the show go on?” It con- 
cerns Ed Wynn indirectly—but it concerns 
him intimately, for it also is the story of 
his romance. 

This was long ago. Ed Wynn, billed as 
“the man with the funny hats,’ was on 
the same bill in vaudeville with Frank 
Keenan, the well-known legitimate star. 
Keenan was doing a sketch in which his 
daughter, Hilda Keenan, played the part 
of a nurse. 

“When I saw her, I was lost,” said 
Wynn. “She was beautiful. I couldn't 
take my eyes off of her, I tipped my hat 
to her, flirting. She ignored me. One 
night I was hanging around, completely 
smitten, watching her, my jaw hanging 
slack, my eyes full of adoration, when it 
happened. 

“In the sketch, the nurse left the stage 
to make way for a third character. As 
she went out, he came in. But this night, 
he couldn't come in. He was lying there 
dead, stone cold in the wings. Hilda took 
in the situation at a glance and, instead 
of leaving, turned back to the stage, say- 
ing: ‘“He’s gone, at the same time giving 
her father a meaningful look. 

“Then followed one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of ad libbing I have ever 
seen. Frank Keenan spoke for seven 
minutes, of this and that, and finally man- 
aged to pull the strings of the plot to- 
gether and bring the sketch to a close. 

“After it was over, there was confusion 
in the wings and I saw an opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of the girl. I went 
up to Mr. Keenan and asked him if it 
would help him any, if I escorted his 
daughter home. 

“Well, to put it mildly, he spurned me. 
I was a mere vaudevillian. And no vaude- 
ville mountebank was going to take his 
daughter home!” 

The next afternoon, on the local golf 
course,—this all happened in Winnipeg— 
the situation was different. A friend of 
both Wynn and Keenan introduced them. 
That night they had dinner together. It 
was the beginning of a great friendship 
and a great romance. The friendship led 
to the courtship and marriage of Ed Wynn 
and Hilda Keenan. 
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@ Are your hands coarse to touch? Unsightly to the eye? 
Does your skin feel like a file? 

Try using Italian Balm—a justly famous, rich and 
wide-spreading skin softener—and see how quickly your 
skin becomes soft again and smooth in texture. 

Italian Balm is recognized, from coast to coast, as 
being one of the quickest-acling, most inexpensive skin 
beautifiers ever invented. In one of the nation’s large 
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this unheard of endorsement: Italian Balm was in the 
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on face... unloved...discouraged. 
Unlo ved Nothing helped. Depilatories, 
waxes, liquids...even razors failed. Then I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It 
worked! Thousands have won beauty and love with 
the secret. MyF REE Book, “How to Overcome Super- 
fluous Hair,’’ explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailedin plain envelope. Also trial offer. 
No obligation. Write Mile.Annette Lanzette, P.O.Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept,33%, Chicago. 
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“I AIN'T NO LESLIE HOWARD” 


(Continued from page 60) 


because he can be himself. ‘Hell, I just 
want to be Jim Braddock,” says he. “I 
know I ain’t no Leslie Howard. If I tried 
to talk fancy-like, I wouldn’t fool any- 
body, not even myself. And what would 
my friends say? “The big bum has gone 
high-hat!” No, sir, this is the kind of a 
program I like—when I can be myself!” 

Back of Braddock’s decision to be him- 
self on the air can be seen the shrewd 
workings of his manager, Joe Gould. It 
was Gould who early saw that Jimmy 
wasn’t going to get anywhere in his extra- 
curricular activities if it were necessary 
for him to assume mannerisms foreign to 
his nature. He encouraged Braddock at 
all times to act just as he pleased. 

The result is that Jimmy frequently 
walks down the streets of New York with 
his tie askew, his collar rumpled. Never a 
fashion-plate, even in the infrequent pe- 
riodic splurges of prosperity he enjoyed 
before becoming champion, Braddock is 
happy that he doesn’t have to don his best 
bib-and-tucker for all public appearances. 
He had a holy horror of being mistaken 
for Mrs. Astor’s horse. 

Save for the fact that he has requested 
that there be no studio audiences for his 
broadcasts, Braddock is quite at home be- 
fore the microphone in his current pro- 
gram. He is sincere in his rehearsals and 
manages to read his lines convincingly, be- 
cause they are lines he likes. In his own 
words, “I don’t feel like a phoney.” 


Braddock’s radio contract is the biggest 
individual contract the champion and his 
manager have signed, since winning the 
title from Baer. It calls for $400 a broad- 
cast, or $1,200 a week. It runs for a year, 
the sponsors having the choice of dropping 
or continuing the option at the end of each 
thirteen-week period. Should it run the 
entire year, it will net the fighter $62,400. 
For defeating Baer, Braddock received less 
than half that amount—$31,000 to be exact. 

If you listen to Braddock, you know the 
continuity of the Tastyeast program. It 
is the life story of the champion, based in 
no small part on the book, Relief to Roy- 
alty, written by Lud, sports editor and 
columnist of the Hudson Dispatch. Lud, 
who knew Jimmy from boyhood, did a 
remarkable job, which is complete down 
to the most minute detail. 

The radio script is written by Jack Ko- 
foed, sports director of W”WHN and well- 
known as a sports columnist on several 
New York and Philadelphia papers. Ko- 
foed is taking Braddock’s life story in 
round-by-round fashion, at a rate that will 
require nearly the full 52 weeks for com- 
pletion. 

Harry Balogh, who sprang into promi- 
nence as a fight announcer, after the re- 
tirement from active service of the late 
Joe Humphreys, announces the program as 
he would a prize fight. Since Balogh has 
been the announcer at all recent fights 
sponsored by the Twentieth Century Sport- 
ing Club, which controls Joe Louis, his 
voice is well known to radio’s fight fans 


and heightens the illusion of a boxing 


program. But, just to keep the records 
straight, it was Al Frazin who did the 
announcing at Madison Square Garden 
Bowl when Braddock defeated Baer. 

In framing the program, actors and ac- 
tresses from the legitimate theatre have 
been hired, with Braddock, at present, 
merely greeting the listeners when the pro- 
gram opens, setting the stage for the inci- 
dent which is to follow. At the conclusion 
of the dramatization of that particular 
round of Braddock’s battle with life, Jim 
returns to the microphone with a few 
words about his prospects against future 
opponents, and about past bouts. 

The child actors who play the parts of 
Jim and the friends of his schooldays, all 
are from Sidney Kingley’s stage success, 
Dead End. As the story unwinds, Brad- 
dock, himself, will play his own part, when 
it comes time for the script to pick up his 
actual ring career. And his manager, 
Gould, is eagerly awaiting the time when 
he enters into the story. Watching Jimmy 
before the mike has enthused Gould to the 
point where he is itching to enrich the 
drama with his own portrayal of himself 
as the champ’s manager. 

“Who could play Joe Gould better than 
Joe Gould?” he demands. “Besides, they'll 
probably pay me extra for it.” 

Braddock’s sincerity before the invisible 
audience is not the assumption of a role. 
Since becoming champion, he made close 
to $100,000, through personal appearances, 
endorsements and so on. But he hasn't 
changed his mode of living. He still re- 
sides with Mrs. Braddock and the children 
in the same house in which he lived when 
he was Case No. 2796 on the relief rolls of 
the Township of North Bergen, New Jer- 
sey—with one notable exception. Brad- 
dock now lives upstairs. He used to live 
on the ground floor and haul ashes, per- 
forming the duties of janitor in lieu of 
paying rent. 

A shiny new automobile of medium class 
and an improvement in his dress are the 
only outward appearances of Braddock’s 
rise above relief. His suits are no more 
expensive, but he doesn’t have to wear 
them as long. 

Jimmy walks every day from Gould's 
suite of offices in the Mayflower Hotel on 
Central Park West to Stillman’s gymna- 
sium. He smokes a cigar before and after 
the workout and, if the cigar isn’t smoked 
down too far, when it comes time to leave 
for the gymnasium, he cachés the stub be- 
hind a filing cabinet in Gould’s office, to 
retrieve it when he returns! 

It is difficult to imagine a more dingy 
and lack-lustre spot than Stillman’s gym. 
There is a musty odor permeating the two 
canvas-rings and the roomful of punching 
bags, comparable to the backstage smells 
of a cheap vaudeville house on the six-a- 
day time. It was moved to more pretentious 
quarters once, but moved right back. The 
boxers liked the old quarters better. And 
Braddock likes it, too, proving he is a 
boxer first and a world champion second. 
He works out in the same room with pre- 
liminary boys, kids who may never get a 
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professional chance, punch-drunk  old- 
timers who never will fight again and the 
usual riff-raff which pugilism invariably 
attracts. And, to repeat, he likes it! 

Braddock likes lots of things, which is 
no small part of his charm. He likes being 
champion, he likes being on the radio, he 
likes being interviewed. He even likes the 
idea of fighting Joe Louis! The Brown 
Bomber holds no terrors for the Jersey 
Irishman, who went blithely along with his 
training preparations for a Louis bout at 
Atlantic City, while making his radio début. 
Microphone artists are troupers as good as 
any, and many have been brilliant before 
the mike while suffering from private 
troubles, but, so far, Braddock is the only 
radio performer who had the prospect of 
meeting Joe Louis hanging over his head. 

When the New York State Athletic 
Commission ordered Braddock to meet 
Max Schmeling in June and not to fight 
Louis in the interim, Jimmy actually was 
disappointed! He was confident he could 
beat Louis in February and then take care 
of der Movie later. 

The faithful Gould is about the only 
boxing expert who shares Braddock’s con- 
fidence in himself. But then, this pair 
alone believed that Jimmy would defeat 
Baer, which he did. 

“T haven’t got the greatest fighter ever 
lived,” declared Gould. “I know it and 
you know it. But I certainly have as game 
a fighter as any in the history of the ring. 
Braddock isn’t afraid of anybody—and 
that means a lot. And paste this in your 
hat—Jimmy never has been knocked out in 
his life.” 

While Braddock’s radio program is not 
going to write any new chapters in ether 
drama, it is likely to prove a popular one. 
In the provinces, Jimmy is even more of a 
hero than in New York. Although the 
country still was in the throes of the de- 
pression when Gould and Braddock packed 
their portmanteaus and took to the Pull- 
mans, his barnstorming tour put tangible 
evidence of his wide-spread popularity into 
the cash box. He outdrew every barn- 
storming champion since Dempsey and 
tripled the returns shown by Schmeling 
on a tour five years earlier. 

Gould overlooked no spot for Braddock, 
reaching towns which even Rand McNally 
never heard of. They touched every state 
in the Union, and everywhere the populace 
showed its approval by forming lines at 
the box-office windows. 

It doubtless was the success of this tour 
which prompted Braddock’s radio engage- 
ment, the sponsors deciding, sagely enough, 
that people who had paid cash to see Jim 
Braddock would be willing to set the dials 
of their radios to hear him. And to hear 
him as champion of the world, the role for 
which he is best suited. For, after all, as 
Jimmy himself says: “I ain’t no Leslie 
Howard!” 

P. S.—He ain't, neither! 
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of “mild menthol” to keep it cool and easy. 
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Giese softens, feeshens 


Breathless allure of soft, satiny, clear skin can 
be yours with this natural beauty treatment. 
Loaté is an age-old beauty formula ina 
new, modern form — Oatmeal 
Facial, into which is blended an 
amazing new softening ingredi- 
ent, Vegetable Milk. 


An instant beauty treatmentfortimes 
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ply mix L’oaté to a fragrant lotion 
with water, apply to face, wash off. 
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close large pores, combat blackheads. 
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L’oaté soften the skin to its irresisti- 
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ened, tired-lines and surface wrinkles 
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freshness and confidence. 
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It’s the drying of tiny moisture glands in your 
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you cough. 
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pour out their natural moisture. Sticky mucus 
is loosened and easily expelled. Irritation goes 
away—coughing is relieved. Try Pertussin at 
our expense. Use coupon below. 
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ITS MY HUMBLE OPINION— 


(Continued from page 21) 


synchronization directing them, it was 
amazing to see the number of intelligent 
undergraduates and alumni out of step. 
According to those who know, these in- 
dividuals would make poor musicians, as 
their beating would be extremely irregular. 
Music is still considered one of the arts. 


i aa 

Among dial-data is an interesting note. 
In 1922 the first ten minutes of radio com- 
mercial time was sold for $100. That was 
for a single station—WEAF. Today, that 
same ten-minute period over WEAF alone 
would cost exactly $334. Since these short 
periods are permitted only twice an eve- 
ning, and then are confined to news, they 
are exceedingly hard to get. The first big 
hook-up was on Washington’s Birthday in 
1922, when forty-two stations carried the 
late Calvin Coolidge’s speech. 


a 
May I recommend a book? It is by 
Walter B. Pitkin, a gentleman at whose 
throne I humbly worship. It was called The 


Psychology of Achievement but it now 


becomes, in a cheaper edition, The Secret 
of Achievement. It is a book, I believe, 
that should be compulsory reading for 
every high school student between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen, more espe- 
cially since it is now less expensive to buy. 


-o- 

After reading it, try this. Apply it to 
the successful men of the past and you 
should be able to explain, if you know any- 
thing at all about them, why they were 
successful. And then, if you will be honest 
enough to mirror yourself truly and, as 
Laertes said, “To thine own self be true,” 
you very likely will be able to tell your- 
self, with a certain degree of accuracy, 
the possibilities of your chance of achieve- 
ment—not mere success—but achievement. 


-o 

Being an individual who believes in the 
fable of “the better mouse-trap” and the 
subsequent beating of paths to the front 
door, I always have felt that I will fail 
or succeed according to the sincerity and 
quality of my performance. The “better 
mouse-trap” idea was founded on the theory 
that a product having high basic worth 
will succeed, such being at variance with 
the modern vogue of the press agent who, 
only too often, is trying to sell a worthless 
product, or a person, by high-pressure 
methods. In my case, I feel that if my 
programs maintain a high standard, if my 
stage appearances are well staged, lighted, 
paced and loaded with real talent in my 
roster of artists, the public will continue 
to want me to try to entertain them. 

ae 

So I contend that no amount of hooey 
about what I eat, wear, whom I dislike or 
like, or what I think about this or that, 
will restrain a listener from dialing me 
out when my program is poor, or con- 
versely, sell them the idea of dialing me 


in. 
-o- 


Observations on a young lady who tries 
so hard to be perfect in the pronunciation 
of certain words that she goes to the 
extreme of mispronouncing by over-empha- 
sis, and then, oddly enough, relapses into a 


faulty pronunciation that literally grates 
on the ear. She takes poor, ordinary 
“haven't” (which should be stressed on the 
first syllable) and wrestles with it until 
it becomes “have-ENT.” Equally bad, but 
more amusing, is her: 

“fame-ESS” for “famous” 

“wo-MEN” for “woman” 

“Republi-KIN” for “Republican” 

-o 

Tune in and hear radio vocalists and 
comedians sing and say: 

“vo-BUN for “robin” 
“beau-DA-ful” for “beautiful” 

And, more’s the pity, “ro-SUS” for 

“roses!” 
> 

Here are some more of the mispronunci- 
ations you can pick up easily, simply by 
turning on your radio: 

“ain-JELL” for “angel” 
“heav-EN” for “heaven” 
“vouman” for “himan” 

The last can only be explained under 
the heading of laziness. It takes an effort, 
a sort of vocal running-jump to pronounce 
“human” and give the “h” the aspiration 
it requires, but ‘“‘youmans” are often lazy. 

ae 

Under the heading of dial-discrepancies, 
I should like to list those who say “der 
Max” (Schmeling) as “Macks” and those 
who pronounce it “Mox” and who further 
mess things up by saying “Schmeling” with 
both a broad “a” and with an “e” as in 
“Fell”’ Let’s get together, gentlemen .. . 

> 


Then there’s a young orchestra leader 
whom someone should tip off to watch 
certain peculiarities of his that are bound 
to affect the sensitive listener. For instance, 
he sings, “YEW are my lucky star.” And 
when he wants to be endearing, he moans 
“dorrrrillling,” and I’m sure his “darling” 
puts on her bonnet and walks out. Heaven 
knows I’ve beein trying long cnough and 
hard enough to stress the letter “r’ a 
little (which we of New England, and 
especially Maine, fail even to recognize, as 
witness “haht”’ for “heart’), but here’s a 
fellow who leans backwards, and I honestly 
believe the over-emphasis of the “r” is 
worse than the under-playing of it. The 
English cut loose entirely when they say 
“fig-ah” for figure.” I have often wondered 
if it were an affectation, the result of 
London fog or home influence. Do you 


know? 
+ 


Which reminds me, that same young 
orchestra leader might pay some attention 
to his “to,” which, by the same unholy 
gargling process, becomes “TEW.” This 
wholesale theft of their own private 
“TEW” might be enough to make Lum 
and Abner polish up their muskets and 
go a-huntin’ “TEW” git him! 


ae 

I was tickled by Bill (Sports) Corum’s 
pronunciation of “bomb,” which, as every- 
one (including the Communists) knows 
is handled as though it were “baum.” But 
Bill said “bum.” He was obviously think- 
ing about one of the palookas he writes 
so well about. 


Speaking of nepotism, and why not, I 
can’t help but be reminded of a certain 
broadcast (not my regular one) on which 
we performed some time ago. A young 
lady, a vocalist, was featured on this pro- 
gram of national importance, because she 
was related to one of the company’s execu- 
tives. Not that her voice wasn’t fair, but 
why let family relations affect the listening 
habits of millions of people; supposing her 
voice had been bad? 

-~@- 

Ii we weren't looking for the shortest 
cut, no one would say “San Berdue” for 
“San Bernardino” (that little orange- 
growing town outside of Los Angeles). 
“San Berdue’” has only three syllables, 
“San Bernardino” has five, therefore re- 
quiring two more movements of the jaws, 
tongue, larynx and pharynx. As most of 
us prefer to shop on the ground floor, even 
when we are provided with elevators com- 
plete with divans and bars, so do most of 
us prefer to cut down the number of 
syllables in a word. Look about you and 
observe the laziness of human nature and 
furnish me, please, with more proof of 
our wickedness in this respect. 


ae 
So you don’t believe that television ts 
going to turn everything upside-down, eh? 
So you don’t believe that it will cause 
greater convulsions with the musical, 
theatrical and cinematographical world than 
sound and sound-on-film? Weil, listen to 
this from “Variety” of November 4: 
as 
“Concerns operating news theatres here 
are angry at British Movietone because 
that company is supplying news reels to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
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television transmission. Exhibitors have 
protested by letter that it does not give 
them a square deal with the public as 
they can see at home on their television 
receivers the same type of program they 
are showing in the news theatres.” 
ae 

That was from London, England. And 
to those who believe it will be possible to 
withhold arbitrarily, for personal and selflsh 
interests, such a thing as from 
a public eagerly awaiting it, I am sure it 
is not necessary for me to scoff or to point 
out the very obvious fact that progress, 
like time, will not be stayed. For every 
individual or group of individuals who are 
selfishly trying to withhold a progressive 
invention, there will be ten individuals and 
ten groups of individuals with ten times as 
much wealth, willing to present it. Whether 
the motives are altruistic or materialistic 
is beside the point. Mark you me, no one 
is going to hold back television! When it 
is ready, regardless of the sqawks of those 
affected, television will be here. 


television 


i ae 

When the phonograph companies, back 
in 1927-28-29, found an $800,000,000 
yearly business going to pot, because of 
a new invention called “radio,” nothing 
could be done about it. More recently, 
the American Federation of Musicians 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
with the best of intentions in an attempt 
to convince the public that “canned” 
music was inferior to musical perform- 
ances played by individuals in the flesh. 
Not all of these hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of advertisements 
(mingled with tears and wringing of hands 
and the plea that musicians had given 


their lives to the study of music and even 
possibly to the making of the music 
termed “canned’’) could prevent a public 
from going to the theatres, now devoid 
of the live musicians. This was because 
the perfection and the progress of this 
art of recording sound had indeed so 
progressed as to make it impossible for 
the uninitiated, on entering a theatre, to 
tell whether the music was recorded or 
actually played by musicians in the flesh! 
+ 
Now, if you'll gather closer, friends, I'd 
like to ask you a question: Do you know 
someone who “T cahn’t play jazz, 
oh my goodness no, J only play classical 
music?” You do? I thought so. Now, do 
you suppose they really know what they 
mean when they say “j 


Says: 


“jazz?” T'll bet they 
don’t, but do you? Sure? I don’t mean the 
dictionary definition, I mean your own, 
carefully-thought-out definition. NOW let’s 
have some fun. Suppose you sit down and, 
taking your pen firmly in hand, dash off a 
serious answer to my question: “What ts 
jass?” and mail it to me in care of Radio 
Stars Magazine. 
-> 

Perhaps Ill award a leather medal to 
the writer of the best answer, but at any 
rate, it ought to be fun and I'll print the 
best answers. 

I know I shouldn’t help you, but let 
me suggest that you consider: 

1. Material (popular or operatic) 

o Place (where played or heard) 
There, I’ve practically given you the 
answer, but let’s hear yours... 

-e- 
See you next month. 
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/ FIGURED /T ALL OUT — Two 
PAIRS A WEEK —5OF A PAIR 


YES, THATS THE WONDER — 

FUL THING. MY STOCKINGS 
ARE LASTING TWICE AS 

LONG -/1lL SAVE ABOUT 


THATS #52 
ALL RIGHT. | Foe 
A LOT OF ~~ 

MONEY 


NCE you stop to figure what 

Lux can save you, you'll 
never again want to risk using 
just any old soap. 


Lux has no harmful alkali as 
ordinary soaps often have. With 
Lux there’s no injurious cake-soap 
rubbing. Lux preserves the “‘live”’ 
resilient quality stockings have 
when new—so Luxed stockings 
give instead of breaking easily 
under strain—seldom gointoruns. 


This means they /ast much 
longer, look lovelier, too. 


_ —SAVES 
) STOCKING 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


(Continued from page 15) 


JOE'S JOKESTER 

Joe Penner still includes an Episcopal 
clergyman on his staff of comedy writers. 
The minister is Reverend Henry Rubel, 
who writes songs and comic bits for Joe 
under the pen name, Hal Raynor. He 
preaches regularly, too, always finding a 
little parish somewhere near wherever Joe’s 
radio and picture work takes him. 


MY STARS! 
A lot of people make a hobby of astrol- 
ogy, but it’s hard to find an amateur as- 


trologer who goes into the thing as in- 
tensively as Vincent Lopez. The stars 
really amount to a religion and friendly 


counsellor, as well as a hobby with Vincent. 
A couple of years ago, Vincent disap- 
peared from New York and the large net- 
work programs for a season. When he 
returned, he resumed his old place in the 
night spots and radio shows. A lot of 
people wondered why he had dropped from 
sight when he did. 
-e 

Vincent explained it to me one night. 
“T had found that the next year was not 
going to be a good one for me,” he said, 
explaining some astrological calculations. 
“So I simply decided to mark time and 
do what I could until the influences were 
favorable again.” There was no _ other 
reason. He probably would have had no 
more difficulty finding a place for himself 


that season than in any other year. 


WHY IS IT? 

Surprising with what determination the 
lawyers hopped on Good Will Court and 
drove it off the big network. I’m not one 
to argue about the ethics of a large corpo- 
ration’s buying radio rights to people’s 
troubles, but The Voice of Experience 
and a few others have been trading in 
that commodity for years and no one 
seemed to bother them. 


TOO BAD! 

It was only two years ago that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was given a radio 
contract at $3,000 a week, which made her 
one of the very highest paid radio stars 
Since those days, Fred Waring has brought 
his radio salary up to $13,500 a week, Eddie 
Cantor went to $14,000 and Major Bowes 
to the neighborhood of $25,000.. Several 
comedy and big variety programs hover 
right around $10,000 in the salary list. 


WHERE'S THE CATCH? 


Have you noticed how long it has been 
since one of radio’s catch lines slipped 
into the current conversation? Jack Pearl 
this season has been trying to re-establish 
the most famous of them all, “Vass you 
dere, Sharlie?”? Even that one has lost its 
magic. Every season used to produce its 
“Wanna buy a duck?,” “OK, Chicago,” 
“T’se regusted,” ‘Check and double check. 2 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

If your memory goes back far enough, 
it might recall an old vaudeville song and 
dance trio, Correll, Gosden and Givot. The 
act didn’t amount to much and the three 
youngsters drifted apart. You can hear 
the first two nowadays as Amos ’n’ Andy 
and the third, George Givot, is on the air 
occasionally as the Greek Ambassador. 


TO BE SURE 

In spite of all the publicity exposing 
fraudulent radio schools, a lot of them still 
flourish around New York, Los Angeles 
and other radio centers. Radio stars and 
radio stations have frequently conducted 
campaigns to stop the business, and so 
have the legitimate radio schools. But the 
quack professors continue. 

a 
One story is told of a woman singer 


who tried to gain a foothold in radio for 
years. Unsuccessful, she finally gave up 
and now is running a profitable school 
which teaches other people how to get 
on the air. 


ae 

Many a small station has an arrange- 
ment with a school. The school guarantees 
the ambitious candidate a radio hearing. 
The hearing turns out to be a few minutes 
on the small station some morning. Radio 
stars often have calls from strangers who 
chat with easy familiarity for a moment 
or two and then hang up. Those are usually 
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the school proprietors, impressing a pros- 
pective customer with a wide acquaintance 
in radio’s highest circles. 


any school, there is no sure way for the 
novice to be sure which are legitimate and 
which fraudulent. Probably the best ques- 
tion to ask is: “Are any of your graduates 
financially successful in radio right now?” 


MUSICAL MADNESS 

One of the wildest of Radio City studio 
scenes is a Richard Himber orchestra re- 
hearsal. A jovial practical joker himself, 
Dick is no stickler for discipline and dur- 
ing a good part of the rehearsal his men 
behave like a crowd of school boys. 

== 

“All right, boys,” the maestro will order, 

“we'll run through this now.” 
->- 

Likely as not, a chorus of ribald ob- 
jections will reply. “We know it!” “You 
do the worrying about that tune and we'll 
do the playing.” There is uproar and 
argument but the rehearsing does get done 
and the standing of the Himber band 1s 
always high. 

a a 
“Maybe I’m wrong, running a band 


that way,” Himber concedes, “but I think 
I get better shows. The boys are under 
tension and hard discipline all day and 
all evening, playing on other programs. 
They get a chance to relax and feel free 
on my program and I think they do their 
best playing there as a result.” 


= 

A sharp contrast is the band ef Horace 
Heidt. He saves any jovial spirit he might 
have for the program itself. Everything 


RADIO STARS 


is very serious with this earnest minded 

young Heidt. The programs casual 

and informal, but rehearsals decidedly not. 
-o>- 

Heidt liked the way his band was pre- 
sented during its recent stay in New York. 
He played in one of the Columbia Play- 
house studios, which is fully equipped with 
theatrical stage lighting apparatus. So the 


are 


band played in soft light and shadow, 
bathed in purple and red. A_ stranger 
wandering im would never guess that this 
elaborate stage setting had been put to- 


gether just for a radio show. 


BARE FACTS 


Radio is gradually acquiring quite a 
contingent of toupée wearers. Included are 
George Burns, Phil Baker, Fred Astaire 
and Bing Crosby. Crosby’s is no full 
toupée, just a strip he wears during pic- 
tures, where his hair would look too thin 


in front. 
= 


Bing has grown less careful about this 
secret in recent years. He always used to 
broadcast in private and with his hat on. 
Lately, he broadcasts in front of an audi- 
ence, no hat and frequently without even 
bothering to adjust his hirsute arrange- 


ments the way he has them for movie 
work. 

When Sid Silvers came to New York 
recently to confer about his new radio 


program, he planned to make it a big 
holiday, once business was out of the way. 
Sid is a New Yorker in spirit and his 
stay in Hollywood had made him lonesome 


for the lights and stages of Broadway. 


The day he arrived, he joined old 
friends and was telling what an occasion 
this visit would be. “A drink to start it 
off,” they urged. Sid never drinks at all, 
but on an occasion like this he finally 
agreed one drink was appropriate. 

a 

A waggish friend filled a tumbler full 
of straight Scotch. Handing it to Sid, he 
said, “Scotch and soda. Down the hatch 
now.” Sid doesn’t like the taste of liquor 
anyway, so bravely he gulped the whole 
tumbler of straight whiskey, as fast as he 
could, with no notion of what it was. 

== 

That was the end of the holiday for 
poor Sid. Most of the following week he 
spent in bed, so ill he could barely get 
around to settle the radio business that 
was urgent. His time in New York up, he 
headed back for Hollywood, after having 
seen nothing much of New York except 
a radio executive’s desk and the ceiling of 
a hotel room. 


BATTLING BENNY 
Benny Rubin is the smallest of radio’s 
comedians and easily the most belligerent. 
He weighs around a hundred and forty, 
maybe a little less. Nevertheless, he once 
tackled Max Baer. Just got mad at him, 
that was all. That was one of the fights 
Benny did not win. 
> 
Benny is a good boxer and from his 
youth in a rough neighborhood of Boston, 
he says he is still. a good rough and 
tumble street fighter, if things come to 
the worst. They don’t get to that fer him 
very often nowadays. 
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That “‘all-in” feeling so many 
people have at this time of 
year is often a sign of run- 
down condition. 

Usually this tired feeling 
comes when your blood is 
underfed and does not carry 
enough of the right kind of 
nourishment to your muscles 
and nerves. 
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DON'T LET UNDERFED BLOOD MAKE 
YOU FEEL “DONE UP” 


Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast 
supplies your blood with vita- 
mins and other needed food 
Your blood then 
carries more and better food 
to your nerves and muscles. 
Eat 3 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily, a cake 
hour before meals, 
plain or in water. Start now. 


elements. 
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EISCAUMANN/S FRESH YEAST CONTAINS 4 VITAMINS IN ADDITION TO 
ORMONE-LIKE SUBSTANCES, WHICH HELP THE BODY GET GREATER 
f U €AT, AND GET IT FASTER ----- 
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ARTS YOUR BLOOD THAT 
) “FEEDS” YOUR BODY... 


One of the important 
functions of your 
blood stream is to 
carry nourishment 
from your food to the 
muscle and nerve tis- 
sues of your entire 
body. 

When you find you 
get overtired at the 
least extra effort, it 
is usually a sign that 
your blood is not sup- 
plied with enough 
food. What you need 
is something to help 
your blood get more 
nourishment from 
your food. 
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TAKE THE 


CLINGS TO THE 
COUGH ZONE 


The right medicine for a cough (due to a 
cold) is one that does its work where the 
cough is lodged... that is, in the cough zone. 
That’s why Smith Brothers made their fa- 
mous cough syrup thick, heavy, clinging. It 
clings to the cough zone. There it does three 
things: (1) soothes sore membranes, (2) 
throws a protective film over the irritated 
area, (3) helps to loosen phlegm. Get Smith 
Brothers’—it’s safe! 35¢ and 60¢. 


“IT CONTAINS 


VITAMIN A” 


This vitamin raises the re- 
sistance of the mucous 
membranes of the nose and 
throat to cold and cough 
infections. 


Lim 
SMITH BROS. 
COUGH SYRUP 
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WEST COAST CHATTER 


(Continued from page 73) 
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for a nervous breakdown.” Don’t think 
that Jimmy’s wasting any time on _ his 
broadcast with those dots and dashes, 
either ... The first signals spell out 
“CQ” or “attention”. The second batch 
of key clickings spell out F-I-D-L-E-R and 
all the dots and dashes throughout the 
program spell J-J-M. 
ae 

There’s been considerable upset among 
the Hollywood Hotel broadcasters of late. 
It looked for a time as if Dick Powell 
would kiss Louella Parsons goodbye for- 
ever. But now the Hotel again is one big 
happy family and we understand that all 
the difficulties have been ironed out to 
everyone’s satisfaction. That sounds al- 
most too good to be true, but anyhow, the 
program sounds as good as ever, so why 
worry? 

a 

Il Bacio is the most important thing in 
her life, according to fourteen-year-old 
Deanna Durbin, prima donna of the Eddie 
Cantor hour. Il Bacio happens to be The 
Kiss—but it’s also a song. A year ago 
Jack Sherrill, actor’s agent, heard Deanna 


warbling her favorite melody while he was 
passing on the street. He rushed her im- 
mediately to M-G-M and told Deanna to 
sing it again. She did and walked out 
with a contract fifteen minutes later. A 
few months later she sang it for Universal 
movie moguls and again signed her name 
to the dotted line. And when it was learned 
that Eddie Cantor was looking for a singer 
on his program, Deanna wasn't in the least 
alarmed about not getting it. She just 


dusted off her Kiss and went to call on 


Cantor. 
+ 
Those in the know around town are say- 


ing that Nino Martini and Elissa Landi 
took a Yumatrimonial trip recently. We 
wonder if J. F. T. O’Connor, comptroller 
of the currency from Washington, was 
best man or what. He must have gone 
along, since the three are inseparable. Or 
maybe Elissa married Jafty and Nino was 
best man. 


= 
After every number at the Packard Hour 
| rehearsal, Fred Astaire jumps from the 


Tarzana, the Chimp, dines with Joan Winters and Ben Bernie. 


stage and heads for the darkest corner of 
the auditorium. And there, along with 
suggestions and criticisms, is Mrs. Fred 
Astaire. To date, Mrs. A. hasn’t missed a 
rehearsal, though she doesn’t show up for 
the broadcast. She’s checking on Fred via 
the radio at home at those times. 


a a 

Blow for the Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce: Frances Langford finally 
weighed in at 100 pounds after months of 
following the doctor’s orders of a quart of 
milk a day. She even went him one better 
by sipping a glass of cream while rehears- 
ing for the Hollywood Hotel programs. 
And not an ounce did Frances gain until 
she went back to Florida for that vacation. 
Seven pounds were added to the Langford 
silhouette. 


ges 

Looks like the navy has taken first place 
in La Langford’s heart these days. For 
Ken Dolan, her manager and perennial 
escort, has suddenly been transplanted by 
Lieut. Ken West of the U.S.S. Pennsylva- 
nia. They’re seen everywhere together and 
looking so-o-o heppy. 


= 

Tony Martin isn’t quite sure that success 
is all it’s cracked up to be. For between 
rehearsing and airing the Burns and Allen 
program, and continual picture work out 
at Fox studios, Tony hasn’t seen Alice 
Faye for over a week, And it’s got to the 
point now where he’d rather see Alice than 
a four-figure pay check The blondish Miss 
Faye also is pretty busy these days, between 
finishing up a Shirley Temple picture and 
starting her new one with the Ritz Bros. 
It’s beginning to look as if they'll either 
have to give up the idea of being Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin or stop improving their work. 


ae 

The Hollywood Hotel broadcast, put on 
in connection with the premiére of Born to 
Dance at a Hollywood theatre, proved to 
be a gala occasion for the celebrity hounds. 
Everybody who is anybody in town twrned 
out. Particularly swamped by autograph 
hounds were Mr. and Mrs. John Barry- 
more. The new Barrymore bride always 
looks elegant and seems to be having a 
grand time. But how long will it last? 


The world premiere of Lloyds of Lon- 
don, at a Hollywood theatre recently, 
brought out the biggest crowd of radio 
stars yet seen at one time. The latest inno- 
vation for the fans who attend the pre- 
miéres is grandstand seats along the side- 
walk leading up to the theatre. Here, for 
a mere fifteen cents, they can get a good 
view of their favorites and for ten cents 
more can rent field glasses for a close-up. 
Dressed up in their best bibs and tuckers, 
silver foxes and sable coats, we spotted the 
Jack Bennys, the Don Ameches, George 
and Gracie Burns, Bing Crosby and Dixie 
Lee Crosby, Gladys Swarthout and Frank 
Chapman, the Joe Penners and the Dick 
Powells, among others. Joan Blondell 
Powell came up the walk with several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of white fox around 
her—and Dick’s arm. 


a 
Sid Silvers swears that when the AI 
Jolson show opened, on December 22nd, 
the program had the largest audience of 
any show on the air. “I know that def- 
inttely,” Sid told us, “because all my rela- 
tives listened in.” 


ie 

Francia White always has wanted to be 
a comedienne and she let her bouncing 
sense of humor smack at Otto Klemperer, 
famed conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, this month. Francia 
had been contracted for a guest appearance 
with the orchestra in the Philharmonic 
concert auditorium. She was waiting 
backstage. for her rehearsal with 
Klemperer. It was a morning for auditions. 

->- 

“Pardon me, Miss,” querted the director’s 
assistant. “Are you waiting to play or 
sing for Dr. Klemperer?” 

-oe- 

Francia’s eyes twinkled. “Oh, I’m going 
to sing and I do so want Dr. Klemperer 
to like me,” she explained. “Will you put 
in a good word for me? I’m scared to 
death.” She continued to chatter, writing 
her name—a fake one—and her selections 
on a piece of paper for the assistant. She 
even trilled a few notes. Out rushed the 
enthusiastic assistant, singing her praises 
te the conductor. 

Francia walked shyly to the center of 
the stage. 

“Haw, haw!” boomed Klemperer. “That's 
Francia White!” 

The assistant slowly slunk away. 


> 

Amos ’n Andy’s iast trip to Chicago was 
their final one before settling down per- 
manently in sunny California. Andy 
bought a home in Palm Springs and Amos 
has been shopping around in the neighbor- 
hood for one just as good. They’re doing 
all their broadcasting from the desert re- 
sort now, except for the Friday minstrel 
show which necessitates the two flying into 
Hollywood every week. At Palm Springs, 
the tower of the El Mirador Hotel is 
utilized for broadcasting purposes, with 
some two dozen navajo rugs hung on the 
wall to deaden the sound. “I expect to 
break into a ki yi any minute, instead of 
cullud dialect,” Amos said when he saw the 
layout. 

ae 

The Jones Baby, whose squalls are so 
agonizingly realistic on the broadcast, is 
actually the mother of a seven-months-old 
baby boy. Off the airwaves Loretta Poyn- 
ton, who has wept for many an NBC pro- 
gram, is Mrs. William Carroll. 


Dr. | 
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Switching face powders may do 


you an injustice — Make you look years older than you really are! 


How to find your most becoming face powder 


By tds Gee 
Lal 


Do you try one face powder this month and an- 
other the next? Do you choose face powder 
because this girl or that uses it? What may look 
good on one girl may look bad on another. 

Hit-or-miss methods of selecting your face 
powder, or your shade of face powder, put you 
at a great disadvantage. It means you have one 
complexion one day and another the next. It 
calls attention to your make-up all the time. 

If the shade you happen to choose is the 
wrong one, it makes you look years older than 
you really are. What you want, first of all, is 
the right kind of face powder. Secondly, the 
right shade. 


No.1. The Right Kind 
of Face Powder 


A face powder must be soft. It must be smooth 
—absolutely smooth. Only a smooth powder 
will go on evenly and blend perfectly. 

Only a smooth powder will act as a blotter 
on the skin. It is the blotter-like qualities of 
face powder that absorb excessive oil and per- 
spiration and prevent shine. 

Lady Esther Face Powder is soft—extremely 
soft and smooth. It contains no rough or sharp 
particles whatever. This you can prove by my 
famous “bite test.” 

Because it is so smooth, Lady Esther Face 
Powder goes on evenly and blends perfectly. 
It also acts as a blotter on the skin. 
It absorbs the excessive oil and 
perspiration that causes that hated 
shine. 


No. 2. The Right Shade 


First, the right powder—then the :} 
right shade! : Name 
There is only one way to tell which 
is your most becoming shade and that 
is to try on all five basic shades. You} 
: City 


Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder; also a purse-size tube of your 
Lady Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 


Address___ 


(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.) 
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must not assume that because you are a blonde 
or a brunette or a redhead that you must use a 
certain shade. Any artist or make-up expert 
will tell you that. 

You may be a blonde and yet have a verydark 
or olive skin; or a brunette and have a very 
light skin; or vice versa. 

What you want to do is NOT match your 
skin, but improve your appearance. You want, 
NOT a matching shade, but a flattering shade. 


I Say “Try,” not “Buy” 


In my five shades I provide the most becoming 
one for you. What it is neither I, nor anyone 
else, can tell you in advance. You must try on 
all five shades. 

But I don’t ask you to go into a store and buy 
all five shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. No, 
indeed! I say: “Here, take all the five shades 
of my face powder and try them all on! Let 
your own eyes tell you which is your most 
becoming shade.” 


Today! 


Decide today to make this telling face powder 
test. Mail the coupon below and by return mail 
you'll receive all five shades of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. Try on all five shades. 

Notice that one shade will instantly declare it- 
self the one for you. Notice, too, how smooth my 
face powder is, how long it stayson and how well 
it prevents shine. One test will tell youvolumes! 

The coupon below waits your mailing ! 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard.) (31) 


Lady Esther, 2010 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


State. 
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The vital, tender thrill 
of young love is yours in the 


March SWEETHEART STORIES. 


Romance. 


Ten four-star glamorous tales 
by outstanding romantic authors 
are crammed into this mam- 
moth issue. 
Complete novelettes: 
“Love is More Than Moon- 
light,"" winner of the $500.00 
first prize in the Amateur 
Writers’ Contest. 
"Valiant Lady'—She risked 
her reputation, her happi- 
ness, to save a stranger in 
distress. 
“That Fatal Fascination"—A 
kiss is bittersweet when the 
man belongs to another 
woman. 
Continued Novel: 
"Doctor's Wife," by Maysie 
Greig. A thrilling new novel 
of a girl who loved a married 
man. 
Short Stories: 
“Never Say Sorry’ 
“Marry For Love” 
"The Kiss That Told" 
"Rich Boy Friend” 
"The Wishing Pool” 
"Co-Respondent” 


All in the March issue of 


SWEETHEART 
STORIES] {cents 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND 
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WARDROBE CHANGES FOR A STAR 


(Continued from page 17) 


“What I want to know, however, is how 
I look to the radio audience and what sort 
of person radio listeners imagine me to be. 
If possible, I should like to dress, for my 
new Cities Service series, in keeping with 
this impression. 

“Some friends told me that I should 
wear sophisticated gowns when I sing. 
Others say I should wear delicate pastels 
in very girlish styles. Just the other day a 
woman, meeting me for the first time, 
said that I should wear bright, vibrant 
colors. She said that my singing gave a 
feeling of high color and that I should 
dress accordingly.” : 

The varying opinions of these three 
friends give you an idea of how everyone 
sees her as a different person—her per- 
sonality to each one suggests a certain 
type. I wonder what each of you will 
decide is Lucille’s real type and how she 
should express it in the clothes she wears 
on broadcast nights? 

I found this charming girl a very un- 
usual fashion subject. She’s quite small, 
only a trifle over five feet three inches in 
height. She’s very blonde, her hair brushed 
smoothly to bring out the golden highlights 
and curled severely, but provocatively, 
about her head. The trim roll of curl is 
typical of her—she’s definitely not the 
fluffy blonde type of girl. She’s rather 
brisk, almost boyish in her movements. In 
day clothes she looks a well-tailored and 
efficient young career-gal. You will notice 
this particularly in the picture of her 
favorite tailored dress. 

It’s a beige jersey, nicely cut, with sets 
of buttons used to set off the pockets and 
front collar opening. The narrow stand-up 
collar is very flattering to Lucille. Inci- 
dentally, just because she has stepped up 
to prima donna radio place, is no reason 
for her careful clothes budgeting to change. 
Lucille likes to strike a good bargain in 
clothes and this beige jersey is one of the 
best. She told me triumphantly that it 
cost her about ten dollars. Imagine! It 
looks twice that amount or more. 

Speaking of what she likes to wear, she 
said: “A singer must be as versatile in 
her selection of clothes as she is in her 
selection of songs. I try to visualize the 
setting in which I shall sing. Then I take 
the season of the year into account and I 
usually am guided, too, by current styles. 
But the most important thing, I’ve always 
felt, is for any woman’s gown to suit her 
personality. This applies quite as much to 
a non-professional woman as it does to 
one with a career.” 

Lucille believes that most people have 
a changing personality—it frequently is 
guided by the mood. 

“Some days I feel quite gay, other days 
quite dignified,” she declared. “If I’m go- 
ing out for a walk with my dog, for in- 
stance, I like to swing my arms and take 
long, athletic strides. Naturally, I have 
to be dressed in casual, comfortable clothes 
that give me plenty of freedom. When I’m 
dressed for evening, I like to feel dainty 
or elegant—or both. 

“Two of my favorite evening colors are 


aquamarine blue and eggshell white. I 
love them because the last evening gown 
my grandmother made for me, several 
years ago, was of aqua and eggshell tulle. 
It’s much too old to wear now, but I 
keep it, packed away in tissue paper.” 

Lucille is one of those lucky smaller 
girls who wears a size 12. And it’s a small 
size 12, because she has to diet to keep 
her weight, not to lose it. She resorts to 
between-meal drinks of milk, flavored with 
maple syrup, in the hope of adding even 
a few pounds. 

This winter she has been wearing black 
a lot in her daytime outfits. For a color 
accent she introduces scarfs and costume 
jewelry in turquoise or coral. She likes 
high-heeled shoes except, of course, for 
active sportswear. And because her ankles 
are slender, she finds the new higher cut 
in shoes very becoming. She's very fussy 
about overshoes, probably because she has 
to wear them in order to protect herself 
from the colds which prove so devastating 
to singers. She told me that she is crazy 
about those smart and practical Canadian 
boots of velvet with fur tops. They’re 
the only overshoes that don’t make her 
feel clumsy. 

She doesn’t like earrings for herself, 
never wears them. But she does love the 
fashion for wearing flowers and bows in 
the hair for evening. She likes to wear 
bows especially—you can see one of her 
favorite bow and hair-do’s in the small 
picture. A crisply tied black velvet one is 
worn at the side of the head—this happens 
to be a French copy of an evening hair- 
dress and it has a narrow band circling 
the head with a small net bow at the back 
on the other side. Very unusual and be- 
coming to her. 

The Manners’ biggest wardrobe euthusi- 
asm is—hats. 

“Coats, dresses and even shoes have to 
be practical,” she insists, “but hats can be 
as frivolous as you want them.” 

What’s more, she practices what she 
preaches and goes in for some very giddy 
numbers. There are saucy models that 
perch on the back of her blonde pate— 
usually little velvet caps set ’way back on 
her curls. She has a trick double-duty one. 
It’s a skullcap made of wine-red feathers. 
This has a separate brim of red velvet. 
When the feather cap is worn by itself it 
makes a rather formal dinner hat. But 
with the brim added, it can go places by 
day. 

Lucille crochets a lot but she gave up 
knitting after one attempt. She did knit 
one outfit. 

“You should see it,” she laughed. “The 
skirt is big enough for two of me and 
the sweater top doesn’t measure eight 
inches across the shoulders. I don’t know 
what went wrong with my calculations, but 
I certainly did ruin a lot of nice yarn. Now 
I stick to something simple like afghan 
squares !” 

For her morning voice practice, Lucille 
prefers to wear tailored pajamas—flannel 
ones on cold days and heavy satin ones 
when it’s warmer. The attractive ones 


Lucille Manners wins new laurels 
with her singing on the Friday 
evening Cities Service Concerts 


pictured were designed especially for her 
by Dorothy Couture. The tunic top is 
metal cloth and the trousers are black silk. 

Being well-dressed, she thinks, is largely 
dependent upon how well you take care 
of your clothes and your grooming. 

“With several changes of accessories, an 
extra hat or two, some costume jewelry 
and a fresh flower now and then, you can 
make one dark dress and coat do for a 
whole season—even for several seasons,” 
she told me. “But the loveliest clothes in 
the world don’t seem to look smart if they 
have a spot, need brushing or are worn 
by someone who isn’t particular about her 
hair, fingernails and make-up.” 

All these wise fashion observations give 
you a very good idea of Lucille, as she 
really is. And with it as a starter, you 
should be able to tell her what you think 
her real personality is and just which 
type of dress she should choose to play it 
up best. Be sure to turn to pages 48 and 
49, where you will find the four stunning 
gowns from which you may select one to 
suit Lucille and possibly be the lucky 
winner of one for yourself! 

It’s great fun to try, and a great thrill 
to win! 


Elizabeth Ellis, 

Radio Stars Magazine, 

149 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Kindly send me, 
charge, your MARCH 
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Clear skin of blackheads 
quickly. Avoid large pores. 
Stimulate underskin tissues 
with Hollywood Mask Facial. 
Large tube $1. Trial size 10c. 


RADIO STARS 


The new skin-metched make-up! — this is 
lovely Joan's sweet secret of conquest. Seems like every boy in town asks her first, for 
the important occasions. Clever girl, she discovered, like thousands of modern women, 
that nothing is quite so important in make-up as the color of the skin itself. 

We change color of hair to harmonize better with complexion—we choose costumes to 
glorify our complexion—naturally, then, make-up must be keyed to the natural color of 
your skin, to be basically correct. Hollywood Mask is this kind of matched make-up —it 
is keyed to your skin type. 

Many lipsticks, rouges, powders, when chosen hit-or-miss, actually make women un- 
attractive, starey, chalky, “hard” looking. End all this! 

Start with Hollywood Mask Facial. Cleanse skin of blackheads, dirt, rancid oils. Shrink 
large pores. Then blend on your Hollywood Mask matched make-up—let its exquisitely 
harmonizing shades, its balanced ingredients, its new blending secrets add thrillingly to 
your own individual and natural charm—it's the natural thing to do—for the natural- 
appearing loveliness which most charmingly individualizes you. 

Obtainable at drug and department stores. Introductory sizes at 10c stores. Check your 
favorite matching shades of lipstick, rouge and powder on the coupon below. Try the mar- 
velous new facial, too. Send for them now. There's a make-up adventure in store for you. 


> _ 


Natural Color Harmony 
Rouge that gives charm of 
youth because it accents in 
dividual skin color. Peach 


—_ bloom, Poppy, Raspberry, 
Lipstick MatchesRouge = jm, gPPy. Raspbersy. 


Shimmering tantalizing reds. Purse size 10c, 


End Make-Up Look 
Indelible. Prevents chap- 


2 New flatterin wder won't 
Avoid Blackheads ahow==: shades’-complemant ea a 
akin color. StTAYSon longer. isses. Light, Medium, Dark, 


Rachelle, Creole, Brunette, Orange, Raspberry, Extra 


size 55c. Trial size 10c, 


Peach, Natural, Blanche, 
Suntan. Large size 75c. 


Parse size 10c, 
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Griffin Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WELL-TRAINED 
EYEBROWS | 
CAN BE YOURS 


Well-trained Eyebrows really show the beauty of 
your expressive Eyes. Wigder Finger Rest Grip Twee- 
zers with their light, easy Spring Tension make 
"'tweezing'' effective and pleasant. They quickly take 
away extra and uneven hairs. Made with the ‘'Lock- 
Grip,”’ a WIGDER feature, under the Finger Rest, will 
not allow the jaws to spread or cross under normal 
pressure. Jaws are serrated or ‘'criss-crossed'' for 
Positive grip and hairs come out easily and quickly. 
On sale at all drug and 5 and 10 cent stores. 


y SP 
YW) quality costs, no more 
MEWARK MEW JERSEY 
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CAN WOMEN TELL MEN THE TRUTH? 


(Continued from page 45) 


You don’t have to blurt out the truth 
about everything.” 

Jane told me afterwards that she wan- 
dered around backstage at the Follies, 
asking the girls “the truth question.” “T 
wish you could have heard the violence of 
the negative replies,’ said the beautiful 
Pickens _ sister. “Unfortunately, you 
couldn’t print some of the answers! But 
all the girls’ replies were on this order: 
“When I told him the truth he said: “Yes, 
darling, I'm glad you told me.” But four 


weeks later there was the mischief to 
pay, ” Jane reported, laughing. 
Take little Rosemarie Brancato, the 


quiet, demure young singer with the start- 
ling coloratura voice, who is fast climb- 
ing to real fame and whom you already 
hear on a coast to coast NBC network on 
Friday nights. 

“No,” the young Kansas City, Missouri, 
girl, of Italian parents, said to me thought- 
fully, “I don’t believe you can tell men 
the truth. Of course, I haven’t had much 
experience with any men, except my father 
and my brothers. But I know it didn’t 
work out with them—to tell the truth. 
They never believed me. So I might as 
well have lied to them. I really would 
have been better off in the end. 

“TIl give you an example of what I 
mean,’ Rosemarie reminisced. ‘Once I 
went to the theatre with my cousin and 
my sister. They were both older than I. 
There were some young men sitting be- 
hind us, who tried to catch their eyes, to 
flirt with them. But the girls minded 
their own business. Of course I did. I 
was too young to do anything else. Well, 
it just happened that my uncle was there 
in the theatre, too. He went home and 
told Dad the girls were carrying on with 
the young men. 

“Now, in an Italian family like ours, 
flirting with boys before you're engaged 
is strictly taboo, you know. When I heard 
what Uncle had reported, I spoke up and 
said: ‘Daddy, it isn’t true. The girls didn’t 
pay any attention to the boys.’ But I got 
spanked for it. Dad didn’t believe me. If 
I’d lied and agreed with Uncle, the girls 
would have got a reprimand and I would 
have been all right. As long as Daddy 
didn’t believe I was telling the truth, any- 
way, | decided it would be best not to do 
so in the future. 

“But that’s a hard lesson to learn all at 
once. I'll give you another example out 
of my own life, to prove that you can’t 
tell men the truth. 

“While I was at the University of Roch 
ester, I never went out with a young man 
alone,—only at parties—because my fam- 
ily didn’t permit it. When I came home 
for vacation, I told the family this. 

“But my brothers said: ‘What? You 
were thousands of miles away from home, 


where nobody would know the difference, 
and you didn’t go out with any boys? 
Don’t tell us that tale!’ 

“T was so furious I cried. Here I'd 
told them the truth and they didn’t believe 
me! I wished again that I’d lied. Then 
there wouldn’t have been all that fuss. 

“After all, what a man doesn’t know 
won't hurt him. As long as I wasn’t be- 
lieved when I told the truth, I really de- 
termined, this time, that I’d make up little 
white lies or evade the truth in future, 
when necessary. I don’t like lies. But it 
seems you can’t tell men the truth! 

“T think, with a husband, it might be 
different,” Rosemarie Brancato — said 
thoughtfully. “Of course, I’ve never had 
that experience. But yet, I guess, hus- 
bands, too, might not like to hear the 
truth sometimes,’ Rosemarie added, think- 
ing out loud. “I.don’t know. . But in my 
own life, with the men I’ve known, my 
brothers and my father, it’s certainly a 
mistake to tell men the truth,” said Rose- 
marie Brancato. 

I spoke to titian-haired Lucy Monroe 
between numbers, as she rehearsed for 
her American Album broadcast. In her 
own way Lucy is as beautiful as gorgeous 
Jane Pickens or flower-like Rosemarie 
Brancato. 

“T think some things can be left un- 
said.” Lucy made this remark with a sad 
little smile. “Let me tell you why I say 
that. I wish I hadn’t told a certain man 
the truth. You see, I cared very much 
for him, very much indeed. He asked me 
a certain question. There’s no use going 
into just what it was. That doesn’t mat- 
ter. The point is that I leaned over back- 
ward to be extremely truthful in my re- 
ply. This confirmed his suspicions about 
a characteristic he’d imagined I had, that 
he didn’t like. Well, it broke off the affair 
between us—a romance that meant more 
to me than I care to say. If I hadn’t 
told him the truth, if I’d hedged, it might 
have made all the difference. Perhaps 
we'd be together today. 

“T will give you another example in 
my life, that proves that you can’t tell men 
the truth,” Lucy continued. “I once went 
to take an audition for a singing job. It 
was the second audition for that job. I 
was late. My prospective employer asked 
me, seriously: ‘Could you ever learn to be 
on time?’ 

““No, I don’t believe I could, I an- 
swered truthfully. ‘I’ve always been late. 
It’s a life-long habit. I don’t really think 
I could change it.’ I didn’t know it, but 
it just happened that this man was a con- 
servative person, brought up in a family 
where it was considered heresy not to be 
on time. Well, of course, I didn’t get the 
job. And it was one I wanted very much. 
It was stupid of me to be so truthful. I 


The story you have been waiting for! 


Glamorous Gertrude Niesen went to Hollywood. And then— 
Read it in the April issue of RADIO STARS—Out March first. 
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won't be next time. I'll hedge. You can’t 
tell men the truth.” 

You all love Rosemary Lane, the sweet 
and beautiful young Iowa miss, who sings 
with Fred Waring’s orchestra. Rosemary’s 
a darling. I’ve known her well for many 
years and every time I see her I like her 
even better. 

“No, you can’t tell men the truth,” Rose- 
mary said, puckering up her pretty nose. 
“A lot of them can’t stand it. It’s better 
to tell a little white lie, and then every- 
body will be happier. For instance, I'll 
tell you about a case in my own life when 
truth telling didn’t work out,” Rosemary 
said, a bit reluctantly. 

“There was a certain boy. . . It would 
have been better if I’d just ‘kidded’ him 
along. We were having such a swell time 
together. We danced and attended foot- 
ball games and just went places and were 
gay and happy. We had fun. Then he 
began to get serious. He told me he loved 
me. I answered truthfully: ‘I don’t love 
you.’ Just like that. Well, after that, he 
kept pestering me about it, to see if I 
wouldn't change my mind. Everything be- 
came serious and, when we went out to- 
gether, there were no more laughs—no 
fun! Finally it got so difficult and so in- 
volved that I couldn’t stand it. It became 
impossible for us to see each other any 
more. 

“That void made life empty for quite 
a while, because it had been such fun go- 
ing around together and we had such good 
times. If only I hadn’t told him the 
truth! If only I had evaded the issue and 
said: ‘Oh, I don’t feel in the mood for 
love tonight,” or something like that when 
he asked me! If I had, we could have been 
enjoying our friendship and going places 
together yet. Next time I won't tell a 
man the truth! I'll just kid and laugh 
and everything will be better. 

“In fact, I’ve tried it out already. This 
is what happened. A composer brought 
me one of his songs to sing. It was ter- 
rible. I was just about to tell him so, when 
I remembered that you can’t tell men the 


truth. So I just said evasively: ‘Oh, it’s | 


very nice; I'll sing it, if I can, sometime.’ 
Of course I never did. But since then the 
composer has written many other songs 
I've sung them. I’ve loved them. If I’d 


told him the truth about that one, he would | 
have been insulted. He never would have | 


offered me another song, and that would 
have been a pity. For I’ve been successful 
with many of this composer’s melodies. If 
I'd told him the truth, I never would have 
had that opportunity. For men can’t take 
it! You just can’t tell men the truth,” said 
sweet Rosemary Lane. 

So here’s the testimony of the lovely 
ladies of the air: “Men cannot take it—or 
us afterwards!” If you agree with their 
viewpoint, you'll merely have to whisper 
the truth to your feminine friends, when 
lights are low and curl papers are being 
rolled up. You'll have to resort to telling 
the other girls about it all when they’re 
cold-creaming their faces. For if you wish 
to take the opinion of Jane Pickens, Rose- 
marie Brancato, Lucy Monroe, Rosemary 
Lane and the girls from the Follies, you'll 
have to decide that you can never, never, 
never tell men the truth. For, to para- 
phrase Kipling, the girls might say to you: 

“Be warned by my lot, 

Which I know you will not, 

And learn about men-folk from me!” 
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RCHIDS from the one and only man! The girl 
never lived who didn’t thrill at the thought. 


But there’s one girl who can never have this thrill — for men 
avoid her. 

She is the girl who is careless about herself; who has allowed 
the disagreeable odor of underarm perspiration to cut her off 
from good friends and good times. 

What a pity it is! Doubly so, since perspiration odor is so easy 
to avoid. With Mum! 

Quick to use; lasts all day. Just half a minute is all you need 
to use this dainty deodorant cream. Then you're safe for the 
whole day! 

Harmless to clothing. Another thing you'll like — use Mum 
any time, even after you’re dressed. For it’s harmless to clothing. 

Soothing to skin. It’s soothing to the skin, too — so soothing 
you can use it right after shaving your underarms. 

Doesn’t interfere with natural perspiration. Mum, you know, 
doesn’t prevent perspiration. But it does prevent every trace of 
perspiration odor. And how important that is! 

Don’t let this personal fault come between you and the popu- 
larity you ought to have. Depend upon the daily Mum habit! 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANOTHER WAY 
MUM HELPS is 
on sanitary nap- 
kins. Use it for this 
and you'll never 
have to worry about 
this cause of un- 
pleasantness. 


takes the odor out of perspiration 
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Posed by professional model 


You Keep the Brilliance, Lustre 
and Loveliness this New Shampoo 
Gives Hair—FOR AWHOLE WEEK! 


Ends Dull, Between-Shampoo Look! 


A single wash with this amazing new type shampoo in- 
stantly removes the dull, dingy, oil and dust-laden film 
that leaves hair lifeless, mouse-colored and ‘‘old’’ looking, 
and enables you to keep that ‘“‘JUST-SHAMPOOED” look 
all week. Done in a few minutes and at a cost of but a 
few pennies, New Blondex gives your hair that glorious, 
natural, shimmering radiance that usually comes only in 
childhood. Blondes, browns and chestnuts invariably find 
New Blondex leaves their hair 2 to 4 shades lighter—soft, 
not hard or brittle. Start New Blondex today. Contains 
no harsh bleaches or dyes. New combination package, 


SHAMPOO WITII FREE RINSE, now also in a 10c size 
at all stores 


He’ BLONDE 


SHAMPOO & RINSE 
FOR ALLHAIR 


Easy Terms 


Only 10c a Day 


Save over }% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 


All Iate models completely refinished like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Big free catalog shows actual machines 
ip full colors. west prices. Send at once. 


Free course In typing Included. Monree St. 


Chicago 


International Typewriter Exch., Bona 


Don't miss 
Jack Oakie's rollicking story 
in RADIO STARS for April 
out March Ist. 


How to Remove 
Leg or Arm Hair 


IN 3 MINUTES 


Without Danger of Coarser 
or Stubbier New Growth 


Everywhere you go, everyone is talking 
about or using De Miracle. Its vogue 
seems to have started when it became 
known that this marvelous discovery made 
it simple and easy to get rid of leg or arm 
hair, without danger of faster, coarser 
or stubbier new growth. 

No Razor—just dampen hair witb 
De Miracle and then rinse hair away 
with water. It leaves the skin as smooth, 
soft and hair-free as a baby’s. Leaves 
no dark hair stubble and does not make 
hair grow faster, coarser, or stubbier. 

Try it today. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


DeIM iracte 


Special Now $2.00 Size 


$1.00 vo" 67c Now $1.33 


At All Drug and Department Stores 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH? 


(Continued from page 68) 


Paul Whiteman casually displays the famous $1500-spurs which were pre- 
sented to him by the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce. They are fashioned 
of solid silver, inlaid with gold, and with his monogram set in diamonds. 


Ross Graham: “J believe radio artists, 
as a rule, are a much more sensible type of 
person. Also, radio artists’ temperament 
is often suppressed because of time sched- 
ules and the so-called microphone tech- 
nique.” 

-o 


Arthur Hale: “Not quite. The radio 
star still has a sneaking suspicion (well 
submerged, but still there) that he’s not 
the great shakes his stooges say he is.” 


aa 
Allen Prescott: “1 find are 
much more temperamental than any star 


ever dared to be.” 
+ 


Jean Paul King: “No. To my mind, 
nine-tenths of all temperament is bad man- 
ners, and the competition in radio is too 
keen to allow many people the privilege of 
showing bad manners to the general public 
for long.” 


sponsors 


+ 
Benay Venuta: “All artists have tem- 


perament, but the day of giving way to it 


is gone, I think. Screen stars seem to 
give full sway to it more often than radio 
stars.” 


oe 
Irvin S. Cobb: “No. Radio stars 
haven’t had as much practice at being tem- 
peramental.” 
-o 
Cab Calloway: “Certainly. People who 
entertain on the radio are made of the 
same stuff as screen stars. However, I be- 
lieve the thing we call ‘temperament’ ts dis- 
appearing. Performers are learning more 
and more that they can be big and still be 
regular.” 
-o 
Margaret Speaks: “I do not consider 
radio stars temperamental.” 


~~ ; : 
Kenny Baker: “Yes. I think there is 
more temperament expressed by radio 


stars, due to a greater nervous tension. 
On the air a program has to be right the 
first time. On the screen, retakes are made 
until a scene is right.” 


Duke Ellington: “No, I don’t. The radio 
business, profiting, perhaps, from a study 
of the Hollywood mistakenique, has grown 
in a more efficient manner and hasn't 
spoiled its artists, as the movies have done 


so often.” 
-_o- 

Allie Lowe Miles: “Yes, I.do. Because 
aren’t the real stars of radio people from 
the stage and screen? And you can’t 
blame them, because, while radio has ad- 
vantages, it also has limitations that play 
havoc with artistic temperaments.” 


Lanny Ross: “No,-but perhaps it would 
be better if radio artists had more tem- 
perament. However, their bosses are busi- 
ness men and have very little use for tem- 
peramental displays.” 


> 

Lud Gluskin: “More, because stars of 
radio can show their temperament before 
more people and thereby make themselves 


feel more important.” 


-o- 
Benny Fields: “No. With the absence 
of an audience, temperament disappears, 


> 
Bernice Claire: “No—because_ radio 
work is a white-collar job, compared to 
movie work. There is the nervous strain 
of performance, to be sure, but the long 
hours of movie work are more apt to bring 


out temperament, if the artist has that 
sort of a disposition.” 
= 
Ed McConnell: “Radio stars have as 


much real temperament as screen stars, but 
far less assumed temperament.” 


a 
Grace Albert: ‘‘Wherever there is tal- 


ent there seems to be temperament, but ra- 
dio demands more teamwork than the 
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screen. Therefore, radio stars are less 
pampered.” 
+ 
Al Goodman: “No. Because radio stars 
are fundamentally better equipped, artis 
tically, and have to stand on their own 
feet.” 
_ 
Ed Fitzgerald: “There is, of course, but 


the radio mob will not pay attention to a 
temperamental fit.” 


. 

Jimmie Fidler: ‘Definitely no. I believe 
it is because more talent is necessary for 
screen success. On radio, it is voice alone. 
Since fewer qualify for screen success and 
the stars know they are not easily replace- 
able, they know, also, that they can get 
away with temperament. Temperament is 
not only silly, it is usually faked.” 


ar 

Homer Rodeheaver: “It takes more real 
intelligence to make good on radio and the 
more intelligent people are tempera- 
mental.” 


less 


~~ 
Vee Lawnhurst: “No, radio 
people aren’t as glamorous—nor is glamour 
stressed, sought after and fostered in 
radio, as im pictures—and glamour and 
temperament go hand in hand.” 


FU 

Bide Dudley: “No. Stars of radio 
never worry themselves or anybody else if 
the sponsors let them alone.” 


> 
Will Hudson: “No, I don’t. There are 
very few radio artists who could afford 
to be temperamental. The work is too hard 
and too exacting, and the results are as 
important to the artist as they are to the 
sponsor.” 


Phil Harris: 


so exciting as pictures.” 


because 


— 
“No, because radio ts not 


... Then Make-up’s Smart 


SWELL TIME in the out of doors is no 
reason for a skin all scuffed and flaky 
looking for your swanky evening date. 
There’s a simple way popular girls know— 
to get rid of all those little flaky bits that 
spoil skin for make-up. A special kind of 
cream that actually melts off horrid “powder 
catchers” — in just one application! 


Mrs. William L. 
Mellon, Jr. 


says: “After Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, 
powder goes on evenly 
stays looking 
I use it over- 


and 
fresh. 
night, too, after cleans- 
ing.” 


= we 
oe ae 


Here’s how a distinguished der- 
matologist explains it: 

“Exposure hastens the drying out of sur- 
face skin cells. They shrink, scuff loose. 
The skin feels harsh. These particles can be 
melted away instantly with a keratolytic 
cream (Vanishing Cream). Then the smooth, 
underlying cells appear.” 

See this for yourself—with Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. 


Before make-up — Right after cleansing 
put on a film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
It smocths away every flaky bit. Now pow- 
der and rouge go on evenly. Stay for hours. 


Overnight— Apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
after your nightly cleansing. Leave it on. 
As you sleep, your skin gets softer. 


Marian Jordan: “I do, but can’t see 


why people do it, unless it’s for show."” 
= 
Jim Jordan: “Not 


people, I can’t say. 


knowing any movie 
3ut I take a 


once in a while, myself!’ 


drink 


How will you, personally, react to 


television when it comes? 


Fred Allen: “I will get my face lifted 


and be ready for it.” 


3ernice Claire: “J shall probably just 


hope I’m the type!” 


os 
Kenny Baker: “I am anxious for it to 
come, as I feel it will be another medium 


through which to express myself.” 
ee 
Allen Prescott: “Ill be just as scared as 
ever, but I'll try to make the grade—even 
if I’m held up here and there by old pieces 
of adhesive tape.” 


a 
Margaret Speaks: “J think television 
will tend to ‘personalize’ radio to a greater 
extent. Radio artists will, of course, have 
to go through a period of adjustment, but I 
feel television will prove to be much more 
iiteresting than radio broadcasting ts to- 
day.” 
> 

Duke Ellington: “Never mind how I 
will react to television. The question is: 
how will television react to me? Having 
played for years before live theatre audi- 
ences, however, I don’t fear being seen on 
the air as well as heard. Let some of the 
mike-born artists do a bit of worrying!” 
(Continued on page 94) 


- Why skin feels “flaky” 
Dead cells on the top 
of your skin are dried 
out by exposure, 
flake off. You 


melt them smooth. 


can 


Pond’s, Dept. 9RS-VC, Clinton, Conn 


. 
8-Piece : Co 
Rush 8-piece package containin 
: E B & 
Package special tube of Pond’s Vanishing 


Cream, generous samples of 2 other 
Pond’s Creams, and 5 different shades of Pond’s Face 
Powder. 


Name 


Street = = - 


State 
Copyright, 1937, Pond’s Extract Company 
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(Continued from page 93) 

Irvin S. Cobb: “I think I shall remain 
comparatively calm. At least, I'll try to.” 
+ 
Benay Venuta: “J’ll try to get a job at 

tt—I guess.” 
+ 
Lanny Ross: “I hope that I shall be 
able to enhance my radio activities with 
the advent of television.” 
+ 
Allie Lowe Miles: “TI will feel that ra- 
dio has been perfected. For all of the 
four half-hour programs I’m doing on the 
air, we have an audience. But, having the 
‘untold millions’ able to see, as well as hear, 
what goes on, will make radio what the 
stage was to me years ago.” 
ane 
Cab Calloway: “Television is on the 
way, and I’m not running away. True, it’s 
going to be a bit tougher to know there 
will be critical eyes as well as critical ears 
focused on you. However, let it come. It 
will be an important step forward for the 
radio industry and I'll be happy to be 
among the first to telecast. (Incidentally, 
I submit that word to describe the coming 
television broadcasts.)” 
BAL 
Lucille Manners: “I shall look forward 
to the coming of television, for I’ve always 


adored the stage and, to me, broadcasting 
will then be very similar to the stage.” 


~~ 
Eddie Duchin: “Will be delighted.” 
+ 


Vee Lawnhurst: 
it’ll be rather fun.” 


“IT won't be scared and 


+ 
Johnny Green: “VIl try to keep my 


weight down and get plenty of sleep, be- 


RADIO STARS 


cause competition at that time will include 


one’s physical as well as artistic attributes.” 
: ay, : 
Welcome Lewis: “As an artist, I can’t 


say I'd welcome it. It’s too hard to face 
a microphone and know that all eyes are 
on you every second. Of course, it will be 
a big step ahead, but very tough on the 
artists.” 

-?e- 


Benny Fields: “J will welcome it, for I 
feel my style and delivery will lend them- 
selves to a seeing as well as a listening 
audience.” 

~~o 


Betty Winkler: ‘Television, naturally 
enough, will require a great readjustment 
on the part of us who have worked almost 
exclusively in radio. I want to prepare 


myself for that eventuality by gaining 
more experience in stage work.” 


. =O . 

Bide Dudley: “lll have to get a new tie 
and keep my hair cut.” 
== 

Homer Rodeheaver: “Will be glad to 


cooperate. Feel it will not be practical for 
some time.” 


a 
Jimmie Fidler: “I feel the question 


should be: ‘How will television react to 


me?’ Television will make or break hun- 
dreds of radio performers, me among them. 


Frankly, I shall continue exactly as I have 
in the past. Like hundreds more, I have 


my fingers crossed.” 
~~ 


Irene Beasley: “Television will give all 
of us a new showmanship to learn: 
Namely, that of being seen and being heard 
by an audience whom we neither see nor 
from whom we can hear audible applause, 
and yet, of whom we are keenly conscious.” 


Lud Gluskin: “J think it will be great 
and that it will afford much greater op- 
portunities to artists who, heretofore, have 
had a difficult time getting by on radio” 


-o 
Ed Fitzgerald: ‘Will raise a beard and 


try to become a type.” 
+ 


Al Goodman: “Can't wait till it arrives.” 


—e 
Marian Jordan: “Think it will be great 
because ‘mugging’ will mean something 
then.” 
a ae 


Grace Albert: ‘“V’ve been on several ex- 
perimental television programs and have 
loved them! It’s very thrilling and offers 
possibilities radio could not. It’s a happy 
union of movies and radio, and my re- 
action is that I now aspire to be a tele- 


vision star.” 
o— 


Edgar Guest: “Look forward to it. 
Think I shall enjoy it greatly.” 
—+- 
Ed McConnell: “J shall prepare to take 
my place in the new order of things. I 
believe it would improve rather than hin- 


der the results of my work.” 
== 
Jean Paul King: “As a former legiti- 


mate actor, I’ll be glad to see television. 
It will be added entertainment for the l[is- 
tener who has put up with some pretty 
bad stuff. (But Ill probably be an old 
character actor by the time television gets 
here!) ” 


== 
Arthur Hale: “J’m agin it. None of 
us looks as our fondest fans would imag- 


ine us.” 
ae 
Jim Jordan: “I will welcome television 
if they will let us work at it.” 


“a 


NO SKINNY WOMAN 
HAS AN OUNCE OF 


SEX APPEAL © 


BUT SCIENCE HAS 
PROVED THAT — 

THOUSANDS DOWwT 

HAVE TO BE 


SKINNY 


Losed by professional models 


NEW<7-PowER” YEAST TABLETS GIVE THOUSANDS 101025 LBS. 


in a few weeks! 


HOUSANDS of skinny people 

who never could gain before 
have quickly put on pounds of 
solid, naturally attractive flesh 
with these new ‘‘7-power’ Iron- 
ized Yeast tablets. Not only that, 
but they’ve gained naturally 
lovely color, new pep, new friends 
and popularity—in almost no time! 

Scientists recently discovered that hosts 
of people are thin and rundown for the 
single reason that they do not get enough 
Vitamin B and iron in their daily food. 
Without these vital elements you may lack 
appetite, and not get the most body-build- 
ing good out of what you eat. 

Now one of the richest known sources of 
this marvelous Vitamin B is cultured ale 
yeast. By a new process the finest imported 
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cultured ale yeast is now concentrated 7 
times, making it 7 times more powerful. 
Then it is combined with 8 kinds of iron, 
pasteurized whole yeast and other valu- 
able ingredients in pleasant little tablets. 

If you, too, need these vital elements to 
aid in building you up, get these new ‘‘7- 
power’ Jronized Yeast tablets from your 
druggist today. Note how quickly they in- 
crease your appetite and help you get more 
benefit from the body-building foods that 
are so essential. Then day after day watch 
flat chest develop and skinny limbs round 
out to natural attractiveness. See better 
color and natural beauty come to your 
cheeks. Soon you feel like an entirely differ- 
ent person, with new charm, new personality. 


Money-back guarantee 


No matter how skinny and rundown you 
may be from lack of enough Vitamin B 
and iron, try these new Ironized Yeast 
tablets just a short time, and note the 
marvelous change, See if they don’t aid 


in building you up in a few weeks, as 
they have helped thousands of others. If 
you are not delighted with the benefits of 
the very first package, money back instantly. 
_ Only be sure you get the genuine Iron- 
ized Yeast. Don’t let anyone sell you some 
berhaps cheaper yeast and iron tablet which 
is not the original Ironized Yeast that 


1. 


7 REASONS WHY 


Rich red blood, necessary to nour- 
ish and build up the body is pro- 
moted where iron is needed. 
Hearty appetite to enjoy plenty 
of good food is assured those who 
specifically need Vitamin B. 


has been so successful. Look for the letters 3, Needed aid to get ALL the good 
“TY” stamped on each Ironized Yeast * out of your food is supplied where 
tablet. Vitamin B is deficient. 
’ Nerves depleted by inadequate 
Special FREE offer! 4. Vitamin B, are strengthened by 
To start thousands building up their this special nerve-aiding vitamin. 
health right away, we make this abso- 5, Unsightly skin eruptions resulting 
lutely FREE offer. Purchase a package * from Vitamin B deficiency cor- 
id ionized ical eee ry ee cut out rected, natural beauty restored. 
1e seal on the box and mail it to us 7 i 
with a clipping of this paragraph. We will 6, Growth, development and oe 
send you a fascinating new book on health, in weight are promoted where re- 
“New Facts About Your Body.’’ Remem- tarded by Vitamin B shortage. 
ber, results with the very first package— 7, New energy, strength and pep are 


or money refunded, At all druggists. Iron- 
ized Yeast Co,, Inc., Depte33, Atlanta, Ga. 


quickly given to thousands who 
need both Vitamin B and iron, 
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85. COME ON, LET’S SING. ort . 60.8 A.M. on WJZ WLS WSYR WHAM 128. VEE LAWNHURST AND THE CHARIO- 
CBS Wed. 9:30 P.M. EST_ KDKA TEENS: 3600 3k srewictinecansh are aioe 50.0 
86. AL JOLSON, SID SILVERS, MARTHA 108. SIDEWALK INTERVIEWS.... 55.0 CBS Thur. 7:30 P.M. EST 
RAYE, YOUNG ORCHESTRA....... 60.7 NBC Tues. 9:00 P.M. EST 129. ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT. 50.0 
CBS Tues. 8:30 P.M. EST, 8:30 P.M. PST 109. THE GOOSE CREEK PARSON. 54.3 CBS M-T-W-T-F 12:30 P.M. EST 
87. THE JERGENS PROGRAM—WALTER CBS M-W-F 7:30 P.M.EST, 7:45 P.M. PST 130. MOLLIE OF THE MOVIES........ 49.9 
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88. GANG BUSTERS....... PRR cee. cee 60.4 CBS M-T-W-T-F 12:15 P.M. EST CBS M-T-W-T-F 5:45 P.M. EST 
CBS Wed. 10:00 P.M. EST 111. MYSTERY CHEF. 2 Se ; 53.5 132. SMILING ED McCONNELL. oe YE 
89. KALTENMEYER'S KINDERGARTEN .60.3 NBC Tues. Sat. 11:30 A.M. EST NBC Sun. 5:30 P.M. EST 
NBC Sat. 5:30 P.M. EST 112. HUSBANDS AND WIVES.... SSE 133. SINGIN’ SAM...... 49.7 
S05. DEATH VALLEY DAYS. .....::....<..5- 60.2 NBC Tues. 9:30 P.M. EST NBC Fri. 8:15 P.M. EST, 8:30 P.M. PST 
NBC Fri. 8:30 P.M. EST 113. QUALITY TWINS—EAST & DUMKE. |53.4 134. BACKSTAGE WIFE...... 52 48.3 
91. NATIONAL BARN DANCE............ 60.1 GBSVPP MEETS A.M. EST NBC M-T-W-T-F 11:15 A.M. EST 
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92. ALLEN PRESCOTT.. are .60.0 STRAIGHT SHOOTERS. See aes LEY pes 48.0 


NBC T-T 11:45 A.M. EST NBC M-T-W-T-F 5:15 P.M. EST NBC Tues. 8:30 P.M. EST 


WHY DO OUR CHILDREN HAVE TO 
CATCH EVERYTHING THATS GOING 


DONT BE SO HARD ON OUR CHILDREN ! 
47 ! WISH OUR THEYRE JUST OUT OF SICK BEDS! MISS BLAKE! SHE OUGHT 
KIDS HAD THE TO KNOW WITH ALL BECAUSE IT REMOVES 
PEP YOURS RIPE OOIRErOnE Mics BEAKE, THE KIDS UNDER HER GERMS AS WELL AS DIRT 
HAVE = ts = CARE. BUT WHY FROM THE HANDS. 


ST cee caries a LIFEBUOY ? AND KIDS PICK UP ANY 
NUMBER OF THEM... 


LIFEBUOY 


I'M ALL FOR TRYING OUT MISS BLAKES : Wash-up Charts Free 


SUGGESTION. LIFEBUOYS SWELL SOAP, NO ONES BEEN ; 
GRAND IN THE SHOWER. IT REALLY ITS CERTAINLY ON THE SICK LIST Wer today for a free school-size 


: - tad 
iwc Se ake cake of Lifebuoy and a Wash-up 
; THOROUGH AND SO MILD LE GUESS MISS BLA Be ; 
AND ITS GRAND —pecaujse Ir CONTAINS A FAMILY SIT DOWN WAS RIGHT ABOUT Chart for each child—under 12 years o 
' z : 
FORE SHIN). SPECIAL PURIFYING TOGETHER LIFEBUOY age. Your children are bound to have fun 


SO MILD 
x paspiceaitel US Le = Keeping thembandscleanw henthey keep 


STOPS B.0. MISS BLAKE SAYS ITS SO 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN TOILET — 
SOAPS e , aN theirownscores! The 


Clean Hands Health 
Game helps protect 
health, too—For Life- 
buoy removes germs as 
well as dirt. Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. 593, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Have the natural-looking 
eye beauty that wins men! 


» 


" PINAUD’S NEW, IMPROVED 


SIX-TWELVE 
CREAMY MASCARA 


prepared in France 


Silky, heavy eyelashes that look naturally 
beautiful. Get them from this Improved 
creamy mascara... Never makes you look 
made-up .. . Permanent, runproof, smudge 
proof. ..in black, brown, blue, green. 
Complete Eye Make-up requires 
PINAUD’S SIX-TWELVE EYE SHADOW 
PINAUD’S SIX-TWELVE EYEBROW PENCIL 
ys or PINAUD sewvo 
HOUSE OF 


MEW YORK 


This dry rouge is so smooth... . its particles so extremely 
fine... that it melts right into the skin and remains 
freshly blushing from dawn till dawn. Five lovely 
shades, to match Savage lipstick: TANGERINE, FLAME, 
NATURAL, BLUSH, JUNGLE. 20C¢ at all ten cent stores. 


y 
da 

¢ 

2 Ke 

Ka ANEW So aTH 

SF Fee weary and worn? Try an energizing 
USA-FOAM MILLION BUBBLE BATH! Laze away in a 


tub filled with millions of sparkling, refreshing bub- 
bles. Let ‘‘nerves” and fatigue melt in its fragrant 
luxury. Step out buoyant .. . invigorated! Feel how 
satiny-smooth your skin is; no damp, tacky feeling. 
No “ring around the tub” to scrub because the tub is 
left glistening white. 10c at most ten-cent stores. 


B&LLAB., INC., 2023 N. Halsted St., Dept. 15-C, Chicago 
tt I'd like to try USA-FOAM MILLION BUBBLE BATH. 1 
it enclose 10c (stamps,coin) and 3c stamp for mailing. 
i . 
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BOOKWORMS SOMETIMES SNAP! 


(Continued from page 8) 


Mr. Woollcott received a letter from a 
little old lady in New England. The writer 
gave no address, merely saying that she 
lived miles from the town on the post- 
mark. She thanked him for the programs 
and particularly for some classical quota- 
tions long dear to her. She went on to 
say that she and her sister were very old, 
indeed, and no longer able to get to the 
public library for the books they loved. In 
fact, they were so poor that they were 
net able to afford even kerosene for light- 
ing their meagre rooms. Therefore, at the 
time of his broadcast, they sat in the first 
darkness of a winter night and turned on 
their old, very prized radio, to listen to 
him pull, from out of his cap of knowl- 
edge, the kind of things they were starving 
to hear. 

This letter disturbed Mr. Woollcott. 
The gentility of these aged women, their 
poverty and sincere appreciation made 
the bustling Town Crier set out upon a 
search. He toured the neighborhood of 
the postmarked letter. He sent his scouts 
out and even got detectives on the job. 
No one was able to glean the least bit of 
information regarding these women, and 
although it was over a year ago Mr. 
Woollcott yet has the hope of someday 


He was King of England then, Edward the Eighth, as he sat in the broad- 


finding and perhaps, in his tactful way, 
assisting them. 

He can no more help observing the 
niceties of nuance and shading, than he 
can curtail his active imagination. Like 
all of us, some days he writes rapidly and 
well. Other times he has to write and 
re-write. From the days at Hamilton 
College, through which he worked his way 
waiter, while acquiring a Ph.D., 
Woollcott and his pen have not long been 
separated. Or rather, it should be said 
nowadays, Woollcott and his portable type- 
writer are never separated. He works 
like a fiend all day long, and still has 
enough work piled ahead for two men. 
Consequently, editors usually have to re- 
quest articles months ahead. One imagines 
him with his perpetual cigarette dangling 
from his mouth, while his fingers bang 
at the typewriter with a speed of which he 
is very proud. 

After years of splendid newspaper work 
for the New York Times, and the World, 
not to mention the Herald and Sun, 
Woollcott decided to confine himself to 
writing for the magazines and reading his 
comments on interesting personages, plays 
and events over the radio on_ station 
WABC. But, popping with ideas, he simul- 


as a 


ss Nati Le 


casting studio, speaking to his subjects at home and in the dominions 


beyond the seas. 


Now Duke of Windsor, he awaits in lonely exile the 


happy fulfillment of that love for which he renounced his royal throne. 


taneously has written two plays and sev- 
eral books. He refuses to allow any 
ghosting—or, in other words, anyone else 
to do any part of his work for him. He 
spends infinite time on his broadcasts— 
writing his theme of the evening and con- 
stantly calling his radio director or his 
music director, to be sure that everything 
will run off perfectly. 


His great work on the Seeing Eye, 
which was broadcast, is still talked of. 
The funds that were raised to buy the 
magnificent shepherd dogs, that were to 
become the Seeing Eyes of their blind 
masters, are daily paying dividends in the 
most comforting way. These dogs, and 
their masters who live in darkness, are 
now, through the help of Woollcott, com- 
rades and helpmates cemented daily in 
service and love. 


Each year around Armistice Day, the 
Town Crier looks, not through his thick 
glasses, but back into the days when he 
was unable to join the fighting men during 
the World War. Regretfully, he did the 
next best thing, he got himself in the 
army as a reporter on the famous /.E.F. 
newspaper, The Stars and Stripes. In 
this paper his wit and humor, applied to 
military life, materially aided in keeping 
up the soldiers’ morale. Dramatically 
each year around this day, he recalls to 
his radio audience the story of Christmas 
Eve back in 1914. The tale is about the 
fraternizing of English and German troops 
on the first Christmas Eve in the trenches. 
A true story, which once heard from 
Woollcott is never forgotten. 

Again this rotund Town Crier, out of a 
fine afternoon, startled staid Manhattaners 
by playing croquet in Central Park. In 
fact he started a craze and soon had other 
famous persons, and some not famous, all 
enthusiastic over this game. Pleased as 
a school-boy, inspired by his success, he 
wrote humorous treatises under such de- 
lightfully idiotic titles as Mallets Toward 
None—and, No Peace Unto the Wickets. 

No wonder Woollcott is loved, cussed 
at, and admired. The depth and simplicity 
of his being commands singly and instan- 
taneously all that. Some people think 
he is crazy, and he is just crazy enough 
to be pleased that they do. He says he 
ought to write bedtime stories, because it 
would be more suitable to his working 
costume. This costume, a relic of his re- 
porting drama days, consists of pajamas 
and dressing-gown until late afternoon. 
He is convinced that he does his best 
writing thus garbed. When morning comes 
the Town Crier strolls into his study and 
parks himself in a_ special overstuffed 
chair, his typewriter in front of him, and 
pounds away like mad. His slippered 
feet reflect his progress, for the more he 
warms to his theme, the more his toes 
turn out—it’s a sign to all that old poker 
face is at work and Heaven help the per- 
son who disturbs him! 

Woollcott’s mew series is patterned 
closely after his programs of previous 
years. Although Woollcott is one of 
the most sophisticated figures in New 
York life, with close acquaintanceship 
with celebrities on both sides of the At- 
lantic, his genius for simple, direct and 
salty speech has won him a host of ad- 
mirers in all ranks of the nationwide radio 
audience. 
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| AMAZING NEW FREDERICS WIRELESS PERMANENT 
USES NO HARMFUL CHEMICAL HEAT—NO INTENSE 
ELECTRICAL HEAT—NO HAIR-PULLING WIRES 


OR YEARS women have shrunk from the terrors 
of Chemical Heat— from the discomforts of elec- 
trical machines with heavy hair-pulling gadgets. 
But all this is a nightmare of the past. Frederics 
Wireless Wave has robbed permanent waving of all 
its terrors. Today, feather-light, pre-heated alumi- 
num wavers are put on to cool off—not heat up. 
Quickly — magically — comfortably — your straight 
hair is coaxed into beautiful, soft, lustrous waves— 
so alluring—so enduring and so easy to manage that 
you will think you really have naturally curly hair. 
Send your name and address to E. Frederics, Inc., 
235-247 East 45th Street, New York City and 
we will rush you the names of Frederics Makecertainthat FredericsVita-Tonic 
z i : or Vitron Magic Shield are used on your 
Franchise Shopowners in your neighborhood hair when getting a Frederics Wireless 
who are qualified and equipped to give the Permanent (see illustrations above). 


= < Avoid substitutes. Sample wrapper 
new Frederics Wireless Permanent. for identification, will be sent Free. 


E. FREDERICS, Inc., Dept. 9A85 
235-247 East 45th St. 
New York City 
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ROSE PETAL® 


Pimples are usually 
caused by germs in the 
skin and consequently re- 
quire a penetrating, anti- 
septic external treatment. 
Laxatives—yeast, and 
internal treatments, are 
often useless. % 

It often takes NAC, 
¥ olatized Sulphur Cream 

ou rub on at bedtime 
a aad NAO Prescription 
Powder that you use 
during the day, to get 
the skin cleared up 
quickly. 

“NAO Has the Knack 
of Quickly Clearing the 
Skin.”’ Don’t delay, Get 
your NAC today. Satis- 
faction Is Guaranteed or 
Money Back. 


NAC Cream 35c-$1.00 
NAC Prescription Powder 
55c-$1.00 
At All Drug and Dept. Stores 
Purse Sizes 20c at 100 Stores 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
For a free sample of NAC Prescription 
Powder ((JRachelle DNatural) write— 
NAC, Dept.33 Winnetka, Ill. 


) Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Salaries of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 


: 70 per week but many prefer to open t! eine own of- 
4% ces. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani~ 
= tariums, clubs and private siesta come to those 
who qualify through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards fors coal 
ists. Anatomy charts and supplies ar 
*\ givenwithour course. Write for details 


™ )_ National College of Massage & 
es Physio - Therapy, 20 N. Ashland 
at Avenue, Dept. 366, Chicago, Ill. 


Remove the hair permanently, safely, pri- 
vately at home, following simple directions. 
The Mahler Method postive) prevents the 
hair from growing ag: he delightful 
relief will bring happinienss freedom of 
mind and greater success 

Backed by 35 years of successful use all 
over the world. Send 6c in stamps TODAY 
for Illustrated Booklet, “;How to Remove 
Superfluous Hair Forever.’ 

D.J. Mahler Co., Dept. 36C, Providence, R. I. 


PERFECT POWDER BASE 


, , , 
Just isnt sticky 
Puts old-fashioned sticky lo- 


tions in the discard. Penetrates 
quickly—leaving your skin 


satin-smooth. Use freely on 
your hands, face, arms and 
shoulders. Soothing and heal- 
ing after exposure. 


AT ALL 5c & 10¢ STORES 


SECRETARIES, STENOGRAPHERS 
and TYPISTS—secome an Expert 


STENOTYPIST 


Stenotypists win today’s preferred 
jobs and better pay. Stenotype’s 
machine speed, accuracy and ease 
make your work faster, better, 
easier—and you get the credit. 
Executives welcome this ma- 
chine way of taking dictation—faster 
than any man can talk. Stenotypy is easy 
to learn — easy to write — easy to read. We train 
you thoroughly at home in your spare time — at low 
cost and on easy terms. Write for interesting, free 
booklet, ““Stenotypy, the New Profession,’’ describ- 
ing the many opportunities in Stenotypy and telling 
how you may master it successfully. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 
Dept. 3318-ST, 4101 S§. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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IS BOBBY JEALOUS OF DEANNA? 


(Continued from page 41) 


graphed daily, interviewed almost hourly. 
She was the star of the hour. And, in 
spite of such attention, she is just what 
everyone expects of a _ thirteen-year-old 
girl—what one expects of a homely child, 
who must make up for her deficiencies. 
But Deanna is a beautiful child—beautiful 
in every way. Not only has she perfect 
features, not only does she look like a doll 
in her short dress, socks, black one-strap 
slippers and ribbon on her hair, but she is 
quiet, with a poise remarkable in one so 
young. In her well-modulated voice, she 
speaks only when spoken to, When greeted 
in New York by the press, her expression 
showed her surprise—surprise that it was 
she who was being photographed, inter- 
viewed. 

But what about Bobby all this time? 
Was he content to drop out of the spot- 
light for the time being? Yes, he was— 
because he was secure in the affections of 
his Uncle Eddie and the radio audiences. 

Bobby Breen, as the so-called adopted 
son, enjoys a peculiar relationship with 
Eddie Cantor. The older man looks on 
the boy with parental affection. His fam- 
ily of Ida and the five girls love Bobby, 
too. He is with the Cantor family a great 
deal of the time. With them he has en- 
joyed a home life for the first time in 
five years. In California, he lives at the 
same hotel as Cantor, sleeping in his 
adopted father’s room as often as he sleeps 
in the suite which he shares with his older 
sister, Sally. 

On the other hand, Deanna Durbin is a 
young girl whose remarkable ability was 
given a chance by Cantor on his radio 
program of September 20th last. She lives 
in a comfortable home in California with 
her mother and father, appears on the 
Cantor programs every Sunday night, and 
also she is a motion picture actress. 
Deanna calls Eddie Cantor “Mr. Cantor” 
in contrast with Bobby’s “Uncle Eddie.” 
To Cantor, Deanna Durbin is a young girl 
with remarkable talents, while Bobby 
Breen is a loveable boy whom Eddie has 
taken into his heart in every way. 

“When Bobby was in New York with 
me, I took him to a well-known boys’ 
clothing store,” Cantor told me. “All the 
clerks went crazy over him. That boy 
has the most remarkable personality. He 


is so cute. The clerks asked him to sing a 
song for them. And what do you think 
he did? Little Bobby stood up on a 
chair and, in nothing but his underwear, 


sang a song for those people. There was 
no shyness about him. He never thought 
about being in underwear. He had been 
asked to sing, and he did it. A great kid!” 

In contrast, Cantor spoke of Deanna: 
“She is such a sweet girl. And she has 
a great voice, as fully developed as an 
adult’s. She will go far.” 

To understand the differences between 
these two child actors on the Cantor pro- 
gram, we must look at their background. 
Bobby Breen’s father was the owner of a 
small clothing store and was forced to 
retire, due to ill health. Pennies meant 
much in this household. Deanna Durbin’s 


father is a stock broker, financially com- 
fortable. 

When Bobby was three years old, his 
sister Sally entered him in amateur sing- 
ing contests, in which he always took first 
prize. Sally has been the guiding force 
in the success of the nine-year-old boy. 
When he was but five and she was just 
fifteen, Sally took her little brother to 
Chicago—with only thirty-five dollars in 
her pocket. In the great Illinois city she 
fought for opportunities for Bobby. Then 
to New York, again with just enough 
money for busfare. In New York Sally 
was a Cigarette girl in a hotel at night. 
By day she hunted for a chance for her 
little brother of six. Her youth and ex- 
treme enthusiasm for Bobby’s ability 
gained him an opportunity to appear in 
vaudeville. But five shows a day was too 
large an undertaking for a six-year-old 
child, Sally decided, so she sent him to 
school. The movies were her only chance, 
she thought. Through the landlady at 
the boarding-house in which they lived, 
Bobby was given his chance to go to 
California and Hollywood. It was in the 
movie capital that Eddie Cantor heard 
the boy sing Santa, Bring My Mommy 
Back, at a benefit, and recognized in him 
an unusual talent. That was more than 
a year ago and Bobby has been on the 
Cantor programs ever since. 

Although now only nine years old, 
Bobby Breen tells of his short life as 
seriously as an adult. “Things have been 
going swell for me since I have had Uncle 


Eddie, but before that, it was pretty 
tough for four or five years. Sally has 
been wonderful, through it all. It is she 


who has given me all my singing lessons. 
The first song she ever taught me was 
Cryin’ for the Carolines.” 

To Sally goes much of the credit for 
Bobby Breen’s success. When his par- 
ents had no faith in their young son’s 
voice, it was the older sister who took 
matters into her own hands when she 
took him to Chicago. It is she who ac- 
companies him everywhere, who looks 
after him. She, too, is grateful for the 
affection and assistance which Eddie Can- 
tor has given to her little brother. 

Deanna Durbin never can take the place 
of little Bobby Breen in the affections of 
and on the program of Eddie Cantor. 
But, nevertheless, Cantor feels that she 
plays a very important part on his pro- 
gram. 

“When I can find a child who has such 
an unusual talent as Deanna, I want to 
help iall I can. I feel that she does a 
great deal to make our program one of 
the best in radio. Both these kids have 
made our programs better—and more fun. 
But my main idea is to help them. 

“Do you know, I haven’t either Bobby 
or Deanna under contract to me? Sure, 
for thirteen weeks at a time they have 
contracts for the radio program, but I 
haven't signed them to me personally. I 
don’t believe in that. I am not in the 
theatrical agency business. I just want to 
help the kids, because they have ability 
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.and talent which I believe is worthy of 
aid. 

“But there’s no jealousy between them,” 
he continues seriously. “None of that. 
Why, there’s none of that on our pro- 
gram at all. Sure, I suppose, at first, 
Bobby was a little bewildered, but not for 
long. And after all, Deanna knows she 
has a definite job on the program. But 
the most important thing is that I set them 
an example. I don’t believe in any one 
person hogging the spotlight and they 
have learned, from watching me, that the 
program can only be good if we all share 
enthusiasm together and work together for 
the good of the show.” 

And the children have learned these 
things from Cantor. 

“Bobby and [ have fun together at re- 
hearsals. I like him,” says Deanna. 

And Bobby adds: “Sure, she’s a nice 
girl.” 

After appearing on the Cantor program, 
Deanna Durbin was given a contract by 
Universal Pictures. Her first movie was 
Three Smart Girls, which has recently 
been released. ‘The motion picture critics 
were most enthusiastic about her perform- 
‘ance, and predict a fine future for her. 

Born in Winnipeg, Canada, on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1922, she moved to California with 
her family a year later. She has been 
singing at her mother’s parties as long as 
she can remember. 

“T think Deanna was three when she 
first sang,” recalls her mother. “Then 
she sang at church festivals and little 
parties, of course. But it wasn’t until she 
was ten that we decided to give her les- 
sons. We realized then that Deanna had 
an unusual voice for her age.” 6. 

Now little fourteen-year-old Deanna a 
Durbin is taking vocal lessons from An- 


drea de Segurola, the man who has taught be aa N FE if Y G i E N c 
Marion Talley, Francia F [ N | 


such stars as 


White and Mary McCormick. He is most 
enthusiastic about his youngest pupil. 
Doctors who have examined the child’s 


tae See “ 


throat declare it to be fully developed in 
spite of her extreme youth. She is at 
home in singing opera or popular music. 

Perhaps one factor in the lack of jeal- 
ousy between Deanna Durbin and Bobby 
Breen is their completely opposite goals for 
the future. Deanna hopes one day to be 
a Metropolitan Opera star. Bobby wants 
to be a star “like Uncle Eddie.” Deanna’s 
life will be a serious one. Bobby wants to 
have a lot of fun. Perhaps the fact that 
they are children is an important factor 
in the non-existence of ill feeling between 


5 REASONS WHY WOMEN PREFER NORFORMS 


Every day, more and more women are adopting 
Norforms for Feminine Hygiene, because: 


1. Norforms are so easy to use. They require no awkward 
apparatus for application. They come in a small, con- 
venient package of one dozen. 


2. They contain Parahydrecin—a powerful and positive 
antiseptic developed by Norwich, makers of Unguen- 
tine. No danger of an overdose or “burn” with Nor- 


them. But most important of all is that N — forms. 
Eddie Cantor has set an example for them. orforms Action 3. They leave no embarrassing antiseptic odor about 
Eddie Cantor, who always is ready to Explained room or person. In fact, they are deodorizing, and 
offer a helping hand. Eddie Cantor, who many women use them for this purpose alone. 
F 4 Norforms are easy-to-use 
always is ready to give the other iellow aii aenee Mp posicories a i incticdse in heels : ‘ aie 
a chance. Eddie Cantor, who believes that thar meldeehnrecnal body : ae ar mein ir gaaanly socks once ial a 
any program must be built for the entire temperature and spread a i 
cast. It is working for a man like Cantor Protective, soothing film 5. Norforms can be used as often as desired. They are 
that makes Deanna Durbin and Bobby over delicate internal soothing and beneficial as well as antiseptic. 
Breen fast friends. membranes—an antiseptic 
film that remains in effec- MILLIONS USED EVERY YEAR 
tive contact for many Send for the new Norforms booklet, ‘Feminine Hygiene Made 
hours. They are deodor- Easy.’’ Or, buy a box of Norforms at your druggist’s today. 12 in 
M a a izing as well as antiseptic a package, complete with leaflet of instructions. The Norwich 
Are you registering your radio and soothing. Pharmacal Co., Norwich, New York, makers of Unguentine. 


preferences? See page 53 of 


this issue. Let us hear yours. Ad- 
dress: QUERY EDITOR, Radio Stars, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Known to Physicians as “Vagiforms” Own © c.1937 
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Ugly Complexion 
Denies You 
Life's Thrilling Moments 


Poslam Gives Real Help 


@ Disagreeable surface pimples and ugly blotches 
caused by irritation are so embarrassing just when 
you want to look your best. Stop worrying about 
your complexion! Use Poslam a short time, AT OUR 
EXPENSE, and: you will be amazed by the rapid im- 
provement. Used successfully for thirty years to re- 
lieve surface pimples of acne and minor irritations 
of the skin. IT MUST BE GOOD to have stood this 
test. Poslam is a concentrated ointment that pene- 
trates the outer layers of the skin and soothes irri- 
tation thereby aiding nature to bring back your 
skin's loveliness. Don't delay, get Poslam from your 
druggist today, only 50c or let us prove to you free 
what Poslam will do for your skin. 

FREE PROOF SAMPLE 
Make this amazing test. Free. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send today for generous trial size of Poslam. 
Simply mail your name and address to: 


Sample Desk M, Poslam Co., 254 W. 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
moet with singing lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent exercises .. 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice at least 100% . . . Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 


9 can now have the yoice you want. No literature 


gent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 7213 
64 E. Lak 


e St., Chicago 


TEST porns) 
FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
color and hustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous— easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money- 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 

Test it FIREE ~ We send Free complete Test 


Package.Tryit onsinglelock snipped from hair.See 
results first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair, 


r-— MARY T. GOLDMAN —-~ 


| 2311 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mion. | 
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THE ROCKY ROAD TO ROMANCE 


(Continued from page 43) 


a eeae we ene 


Kay St. Germaine and Jack Brooks (righ 
Company's program, Listen To This, wit 


we 


| Dotty and Johnny of the Murine 


Lew Diamond (left) and his orchestra. 


on her health and her emotions. She 
suffered with her clients, carrying their 
burdens, too. So, reluctantly, she gave 


up this career. 

But the emotional quality which made 
the law too severe a strain brought her 
happier success in a new career. It was 
easy for Joan to play dramatic, emotional 
roles on the stage. She made her pro- 
fessional début with the Chicago Theatre 
Guild. And, after some stock experience 
and some concert work—she has a lovely 
singing voice with exceptional range— 
she appeared in a number of popular plays. 
Among them were Mystery Square, Hot 
Water, Spitfire and A Winter’s Tale. And 
in these her charm and ability won the 
praise of critics and sophisticated Broad- 
way audiences. 

“Then,” said Joan Blaine ruefully, “TI 
made a mistake. I had appeared with 
Lionel Atwill and Violet Heming in a 
movie, The Knife, and M-G-M offered me 
a five-year contract. I should have signed 
that contract. It would have been a 
great help financially. But I turned it 
down, It seemed right to do so, at the 
time. If I could only have 
aheadiiy 4.4 

You can’t look far ahead when you're 
young and life is full and exciting. Joan’s 
family was well-to-do and she had only 
herself to consider then. 

And then came ttouble—and 
The family fortune vanished. 


seen 


tragedy. 
And Joan’s 


father died—her father, who had _ been 
closest of all to her. Whatever hap- 
pened, till now, she could turn to him 


for help, for comfort, for understanding. 

And now he was gone. And their money 
was gone. And Joan, frightened, des- 
perate, looked into the frightened, desper- 
ate faces of her mother and her brothers 
and sisters—and knew that now she must 
be the man of the family. 

So Joan put her own grief behind her. 
Devotedly, capably, she took upon her slim 
shoulders the burdens she has carried so 
successfully ever since. You might think 
that a girl who could so efficiently handle 
business affairs must be of the masculine 
type, but Joan Blaine is charmingly femi- 
nine, delightfully girlish. She is tall, slen- 
der, with wide-apart, long-lashed blue 
eyes and fascinatingly cleft chin. And 
the sensitiveness and strength, the intelli- 
gence and devotion that have carried her 
through stern tests and trials are proof 
of character that in itself makes life a 
great adventure. 

For two years Joan worked with con- 
centrated effort, with only one thought 
in mind—to provide for the comfort and 
security of her family. She maintained 
a home for them. Helped to establish her 
brothers in careers of their own. Helped 
her sisters—and saw them fall in love 
and marry, while she carried on. 

“But don’t think I haven’t had any fun,” 
Joan interposed quickly. “I don’t care for 
night clubs, dancing, and all that. Any- 
way, if I did, my work would suffer— 
and I couldn’t forgive myself if it were 
less perfect than I can make it. Of course,” 
she smiled, “I know it’s far from per- 
fect! But to do my best, however good 


Se 


or bad it may be, is the least I can do. 
But I’ve had plenty of good times,” she 
insisted. “I’ve been tremendously lucky. 
There are so very many compensations. 
And, as a family, we are unusually 
close.” 

So the days were full and rewarding. 
And then, suddenly, Joan became aware 
of a lack. She had her family and she 
was proud of them, passionately inter- 
ested in all that concerned them. She 
had devoted friends and many pleasures. 
And she found deep satisfaction in her 
radio success, which enabled her to do so 
many of the things she wanted to do for 
her family and which brought her many 
more friends. But success and fame and 
financial gain were not enough. Life, 
somehow, was not complete. And she was 
young, warm-hearted, eager. 

And then Cupid shot his fateful arrow. 

She met Cyril Pitts, handsome, brown- 
haired, six-foot tenor on the Contented 
Hour program. Cyril... Her soft eyes 
glow, her cheeks flush as she speaks his 
name. It is evident that this new, glow- 
ing romance gives point to her whole ex- 
istence That she has found someone like 
herself, someone who understands and 
shares the same ideals. 

“Even though we are separated,” says 
Joan, “we feel that sense of companion- 
ship. We share so much—our love of 
music, our radio work—and so much more! 
He is a Quaker, more stern than I am, 
perhaps—but I like that. I like a man 
who is serious. And he has a saving 
sense of humor.” 

But now the ghosts plucked at her sleeve. 
Could she break up her happy home life 
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for the sake of her private and personal 
happiness ? al desires 
had been submerged, her whole thought 
and being devoted to her family, it was 
difficult now to think only of herself. But, 
on the other hand, shouldn’t Cyril be con- 
sidered, too? 

He thought so! And although he, too, 
has responsibilities, he feels that they must 
have their home, their love, their happi- 


So long her perso: 


ness. 

“We want a farm in Connecticut,” says 
Joan, whose happiest early memories cen- 
ter around the farm of her dearly be- 
loved grandfather Blaine in Iowa. This 
grandfather, James G. Blaine, was the 
presidential nominee of an earlier day 
and famous personalities of that day were 
friends and frequent visitors at the home. 

“We plan,” she went on, “a real New 
England home—with plenty of bedrooms, 
so that our friends will feel free to 
come at any time. And a big ice-box—” 
her eyes glowed, “supplied with food for 
unexpected guests. I love people to drop 
in. At my grandiather’s house, there 
usually were a round dozen for breakfast 
or lunch, and always more for dinner. 
People sitting around the hearth, talking. 
I dearly love a houseful of friends! And 
so does Cyril.” 

Cyril Pitts concurs warmly. It’s easy 
to see that the fond dreams are truly 
shared. And one hopes, with them, that 
the dreams will all come true—and soon. 

“I’m a country boy,” says Cyril, smiling. 
“T hate the city!” 

“We'll work it out,” Joan reiterates hap- 
pily. “I have to consider finances, of 
There is so much I want to do 


course. 


for my family. But some day we'll have 


our farm. Maybe then I'll devote myself 


I’ve already done quite a bit. 
stories published— 


to writing. 
And I’ve had several 
and just now Scribner’s is 
my first novel.” 

It would appear that Joan Blaine is a 
busy young lady, indeed. Five days a 


Marlin. And A Tale 


considering 


week with Mary 


of Today. Rehearsals. Guest appearances. 
Voice study. Reading. And—writing a 
novel ! 


And now that she has romance, the joy 
of sharing everything with the man she 
loves, life is rich—even if complete ful- 
fillment must wait a little while. 

Once Daniel Frohman said to her: 

“My dear young lady, I doubt if you 
are grateful enough to your Maker jor 
the gift of great simplicity and sincerity 
which He grafted on to your complex 
mental and emotional nature. To be a 
real artist, one must first of all be a real 
person.” 

And Joan Blaine is a real artist. That 
no one can deny. She is a real person, 
too. She has known hard work and sac- 
rifice. Moments of discouragement. Hours 
of grief. And she has faced her prob- 
lems with courage and fortitude. 

And now the thing that every girl, in 
her heart of hearts, desires above all 
things, has come to her—love—rich and 
full and tender and exciting and sweet. 

“T’m a lucky girl,” Joan insists happily. 

And maybe she is. Anyway, we feel 
confident that Cyril Pitts feels that he is 
a lucky young man. 

And we hope they will be able to 
work it out—this year. 
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FACE POWDER 


The fineness of texture that lets 
Savage cling so endlessly, also makes the skin appear 
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smoother to see . . . and so much softer to touch! 
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BARBARA'S ADVICE TO GIRLS IN LOVE 


(Continued from page 23) 


nothing but blind desire to be what he 
wants you to be, to serve, to please. I’ve 
been all through that. I'll never have 
to go through it again! That kind of 
love happens only once. When you finally 
pick yourself up, put yourself together 
again—and you usually do—you're differ- 
ent. You're immunized. 

“IT know the agony of quarreling and 
trying to make up. I know the dull pain 
of not having him speak to you for days 
at a time, of making little pretexts for 
going into the room where he is, hoping 
against hope that he'll break the heart- 
breaking ice and say something. I've 
known the final surrender of facing him 
across a wordless table and breaking 
down and saying: ‘I’m sorry. I was 
wrong. I'll do anything you say, if you'll 
only speak to me again.’ The humiliation 
of such a surrender, knowing I wasn’t 
wrong. It’s like striking off the chains 
of slavery,” Barbara said, “to be free of 
that. 

“IT know what it is to have no life of 
my own at all. Even in little, inconse- 
quential things. I know how it feels to 
move a chair in the living-room and have 
him give it one look and, hastily, put it 
back again. 

“You lose your life for love, this kind 
of love, though you are living. And this 
is what I’d advise girls not to do, to try 
not to do. I don’t know what the anti- 
dotes are, except that, having gone 
through it once, you are immunized and 
free from ever having to go through it 
again.” 

I said, tentatively: “If this same thing 
should happen to you again—with Bob—” 

“No,” said Barbara, “the same thing 
does not happen again. There is more 
than one love in a lifetime, of course. I 


know that. But no two loves are the 
same. As no two friendships are the 
same. One may be quite as sweet and 
real and sound as the other, but only 


once does it take you by the scruff of 
your neck and blow your hair, so to 
speak. 

“Tf life doesn’t teach us anything, we 
might better give up. I know,” said 
Barbara with her ruthless honesty which 
never spares herself, “I know that I have 
reached the stage where I wouldn’t place 
my whole trust in any man. Not unre- 
servedly. This is no aspersion on the 
male sex or any member of it. I just 
don’t think it’s in them. I do trust wo- 
men. I really believe that women are 
capable of disinterested friendship, of un- 
divided loyalty, of keeping faith, When 
it comes to men and women, there is 
some equation between the sexes which 
makes for a natural enmity. The slogan, 
‘All’s fair in love and war,’ was first said 
by a man, I believe. And they believe it, 


men do. 

“Now, when a man says something 
sweet to me—and few men say sweet 
things these days—yes,’ laughed Bar- 


bara, to the question popping out of my 
eyes, “yes, Bob does say sweet things. 
He’s one of the few young men of today 


who know how. He doesn’t say them too 
often for them to lose their savor and 
their strength. But he does say them. 
But now, when I hear them, I believe 
them for a few minutes. I feel warm 
and glowing and happy and wanting to 
believe. And then reaction sets in and I 
find myself thinking: “Oh, yeah? How do 
I know that he really means that? Seems 
to me I’ve heard that before!’ It’s not 
that I am cynical. It’s stupid to be cyni- 
cal. It’s that I have grown wise and 
wary. I believe that I have learned my 
lesson from life. I can’t be cheated if I 
don’t trust blindly. 

“T know,” said Barbara, pouring us our 
fifth cup of coffee, “I know that I am liv- 
ing dangerously now. I’m told that I 
am. Because I am living my own life 
as I please. I have my house here. I 
picked it out myself. I had it done over 
according to my desire and the good taste 


of my friend, Marion Marx. I wanted 
white walls and Colonial fixtures and 
there was no one to say me nay. I 


wanted colorful hangings and comfort- 
able chairs and divans and rugs. I wanted 
it to be the kind of a house where you 
can put your feet on the chairs, if you 
want to, spill ashes on the rugs, without 
having to feel that you were giving me 
apoplexy. 

“T can move that lamp there over here 
if I want to—and there is no one to give 
me a black look of disapproval. I go out 
when I wish and come in when I please. 
I entertain or do not entertain, as I feel 
inclined. I have my own ideas about 
Dion and can put them into practice un- 
molested. I am free. I am my own man. 
And it’s dangerous because no woman 
can live in marriage this way. Perhaps 
no one can live alone this way, for long, 
safely. 

“I’ve bought a ranch in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Marion Marx and I have 


bought one hundred and_ twenty-five 
acres together. We're raising horses. 
Thoroughbreds. I bought five horses 
from Kentucky, brood mares, yearlings, 
two stallions. I also brought a trainer 
from Kentucky. We're going to breed 


horses and, besides caring for our own, 
we're going to breed and train and board 
horses for other people. One of the 
mares foaled the other day and I don’t 
believe the birth of the Quintuplets was 
any more exciting to the Dionnes than 
that foaling was to me. [ll build a ranch- 
house out there and live there most of 
the time. It’s peaceful and quiet. I can 
have gardens, and it will be wonderful 
for Dion. It will be home. 

“And all of this is relevant to girls in 
love, too,’ Barbara said. “For my ad- 
vice, for what it’s worth, is for girls to 
have their own lives, to have vital inter- 
ests, to build such a wall of interests 
around their hearts that, while love may 
find a chink in the wall, it can’t com- 
pletely capture the fort. To me, right 
now, there’s such romance in living my 
own life as I wish to live it, that I can't 
believe it’s dangerous. And even if it 


is,’ Barbara said, “life is always danger- 
ous, however you live it.” 

“The thing to do when you're in love,” 
Barbara went on, “is not to expect any- 
thing. Then you won’t be hurt, you can’t 
be disappointed and you may be pleas- 
antly surprised. If you dream too much, 
if you envision love as life on a silver 
cloud with an archangel by your side, 
you're going to take a Brodie, sure as 
shooting ! 

“Someone has said that ‘pain is the 
keenest of the pleasures,’ and certainly 
you'd better not face love unless you can 
also face pain and hard work and sacri- 
fice, which are component parts of love— 
along with the clouds and the halos and 
the harps. 

“Just don’t expect consideration and 
flattery and attention. Hope that you 
may get them, if you must—don’t count 
on them. 

“Don’t expect the man you love to be 
a combination of Mussolini, Gable, Lind- 
bergh, Edward, Duke of Windsor, or,” 
laughed Barbara, “a Robert Taylor! If 
you do, you're riding for a fall. Realize 
that all men are human, mortals, and 
then, if they do exhibit a few godlike 
traits, that’s velvet! 

“Don’t be too forceful with the man 
you love. That’s a hard lesson for most 
of the modern, self-sufficient women of 
today to learn, as I well know. I know, 
because I am the type who has to work 
hard in order to keep quiet. I usually 
don’t succeed. I’m far more likely to 
say: ‘Oh nuts!’ than to utter a meek: 
‘Yes, dear. I seldom have sense enough 
to agree with a man, when I know that 
he is wrong. I’ve had a man tell me 
black is white, and, believe it or not, I’ve 
been fool enough to hand him an argu- 
ment! I have strong likes and dislikes, 
tastes and predilections, and I’m far too 
apt to express them, forcibly and with 
emphasis. It’s a mistake. It’s a danger- 
ous business. It arouses the dictator in 
a man, and you're apt to be a door mat, 
with feet being wiped on you, sooner 
than you would be if you played a subtler 
game. 

“Either way, you lose. If you fight a 
man, he'll either call forth all of his 
latent cruelty and mastery and beat you 
down, or he'll turn to some clinging 
beauty with a body which forgot to in- 
clude brains. Or, if you start right out 
by surrendering your will to his (as you 
do, the first time), he’s apt to lose inter- 
est. Man is a hunter and must keep on 
the hunt or lose interest. 

“Give the man you love some sort of 
an ideal. That helps. Men love to wor- 
ship. They need to worship today more 
than ever, since women have hopped 
down off their pedestals and _ revealed 
themselves as flesh-and-blood and_ bone- 
and-muscle and a dash of brains—not 
merely as a few yards of lace and a whiff 
of perfume as in the dear, dead days. 
We've got to do something to offset the 
shock. 

“For men have changed, I think, much 
less than women. Fact is, I don’t believe 
that men have changed at all. They would 
still feel right at home in a coat of mail, 
in a knight’s armor. Women may be 
seeking Galahad no longer, but men still 
want to look wp. When they have to 
look down, or even on a level with their 
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DON'T OVERLOOK 
KATE SMITH'S OWN 
COOKING SCHOOL 


(see Pages 10-11) 


with delicious new cooking ideas 


exclusive to Radio Stars’ readers. 
This department will be a regular 


monthly feature of this magazine. 


Smooth, satiny skin—a radi- 

antly clear, youthful complexion 

—men admire them and modern style 
demands them. 


To be truly lovely, you must rid 
your skin of ugly pimples on face and 
body. And thousands are doing it, with 
complete success. 


The real cause of disorders result- 
ing in ugly pimples may be nothing in 
the world except a lack of the yeast 
vitamins B and G. When these elements 
are not present in the human diet in suf- 
ficient quantities, the intestinal tract be- 
comes weak and sluggish. Its function is 
badly impaired. Constipation is likely to 
ensue and this, in turn, often shows up in 
pimply skin. 

Countless men and women have 
found that in such cases, Yeast 
Foam Tablets work wonders. This 
pure dry yeast supplies vitamins 
B and G in abundant quantities 


YEAST FOAM 
TABLETS 


Youll Like the Taste! 


BABY cominG? 


See your doctor regularly. Ask 

him about Hygeia Bottles and = 
wv, 
i) 


Nipples. These wide mouth 
bottles are easily cleaned. 
Nipple is easily kept 
germ free. Don’t take 
chances. These are 
safest... 


ASK YOUR 
DOCTOR! 


For Real Beauty— 


You Must Have Soft 


Alluring Skin 


. Free From Pimples 


* 


and thus tends to restore the intestinal 
tract to normal—in those instances of 
vitamin deficiency. With the intestinal 
tract again in healthy function, pimples 
should quickly disappear. 


Unlike ordinary yeast, Yeast 
Foam Tablets are pasteurized and hence 
cannot cause gas or fermentation. They 
are easy to swallow and most people 
relish their clean, nut-like taste. They 
keep, too. Start now. Try Yeast Foam 
Tablets and give them the chance to give 
you the same welcome relief they have 
brought to so many others. 


NERVES ? Vitamin B, known as the 
anti-neuritic vitamin, ts absolutely necessary 
to sound, steady nerves. Lack of enough vita- 
min B causes polyneuritis—the inflamma- 
tion of many nerves. Yeast Foam Tablets, so 
rich in the B factor, prevent and 
correct nervous conditions caused 
by vitamin B deficiency. 


sanee=: Mail Coupon for Trial Sample *==***=#s===5 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send FREE TRIAL sample of Yeast 
Foam Tablets. (Only 1 sample per meray.) 
MM 3-87 
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Dintcoustae cold in chest or throat should 
never be neglected. It generally eases up 
quickly when soothing, warming Musterole 
is applied. 

Better than a mustard plaster, Musterole 
gets action because it’s NOT just a salve. 
It’s a “‘counter-irritant’’ — stimulating, 
penetrating, and helpful in drawing out local 
congestion and pain. 

Used by millions for 25 years. Recom- 
mended by many doctors and nurses. All 
druggists. In 3 strengths: Regular Strength, 
Children’s (mild) ,and ExtraStrong,40¢ each. 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin /oday. 


OHi¢gher Accountancy O Business 

O Mod. Salesmanship Correspondence 

O Traffic Management OCredit and Collection 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 
OCommercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
OIndustrial Mgém’t OExpert Bookkeeping 


ORail. Station Mgm’t OC. P. A. Coaching 

OPaper Salesmanship O Business English 

O Business O Stenotypy 
Management OEffective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 3318-R Chicago 


HOW CORNS COME 
BACK BIGGER. UGLIER 


ROOT* AND ALL 


@ Thousands are praising this new, scientific 
Blue-Jay method that endsa corn. Blue-Jay, the tiny 
medicated plaster, stops the pain instantly—then 
in 3 days the entire corn lifts out Root and All. 

Blue-Jay is easy to use. Held snugly in place by 
Wet-Pruf adhesive. 25¢ for 6. Get Blue-Jay today. 


/ BLUEJAY 


BAUER &6 BLACK 


SCIENTIFIC CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 
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eyes, they are very apt to look in other 
directions! So, climb up on a_ pedestal 
and stay there, even if you must die of a 
cramp ! 

“Men like the little attentions, too,” 
Barbara said reflectively—and even as she 
spoke Robert Taylor was announced. He 
leaned over her, winked at me, said: “Do 
you mind?” and kissed her. He remarked 
that he was going duck hunting that 
afternoon but would be back by evening. 
Barbara offered him coffee, which he re- 
fused, saying he had just eaten a gigan- 
tic breakfast. He deposited himself on 
the davenport, hands back of his head, 
closed his eyes comfortably and said: “Go 
ahead, girls, don’t let me stop you.” 

And I thought how nice and comradely 
and warm and affectionate the friendship 
between Barbara and Bob. If it is more 
than friendship, that’s their business. 

“As I was saying,’ grinned Barbara, 
her voice mocking but her gray eyes 
warm as she looked at the recumbent 
Robert, “as I was saying, men like little 
attentions. Ever enter a room in which 
are a man and a woman and note which 
one is resting on the davenport?” 

“Ump!” said Bob, not opening his eyes. 

“Ten and a half times out of eleven,” 
resumed Barbara, “it will be the man. 
Mothers, you see, always wait on their 
sons and sons get used to it. So hand 
the boy-friend an ash-tray when he comes 
in, put a pillow under his head, light his 
cigarette for him. You won't lose face.” 

Bob grunted, appreciatively. 

“Let the man know that you love him, 
but, if you can help it, don’t let him know 
how much! If it kills you, try to have 
those other interests. Get ‘that look’ in 
your eyes, when you see a Gable, a Col- 
man or,’ she laughed, “a Bob Taylor. 
Get sentimental when Nelson Eddy sings. 
In other words, create the idea that you 
know there are other men in the world 
and that they’re not so bad. 

“Don't let him think that you are too 
sure of him, esther. A man likes to think 
of himself as a devil of a fellow, hard 
to get and harder to hold. Give him that 
kick. It’s tonic to his self-esteem. 

“A few domestic traits, neatly dis- 
played, also help. Even if you are a busi- 
ness girl, a movie star, a radio star, what- 
ever you are, manage to whip him up a 
cake, a batch of bread, fry a pork chop 
now and then. Be discovered with a bit 
of sewing in your hands. Make a fuss 
over children, even if you have to bor- 
row the neighbors’. For men have, bred 
in their bones, the traditional belief that 
women should be able to handle a broom, 
a needle, a frying pan and a baby. 


“Don't expect to go out every time he 
comes to call, either. Don’t stand at the 
front door with one hand out for an 
orchid and one foot over the sill. Stay 
at home now and then and do some en- 


tertaining yourself. Play cards, play 
bridge, if you can bear it. Even make 
fudge. Night clubs make for casual 


friendships and charming flirtations, but, 
if it’s love you're after, it’s more apt to 
flourish on the hearthstone. 

“Don’t be dressed up like a mannikin 
every time he sees you, either. Not that 
there’s much chance for creating illusions 
these days,” laughed Barbara, “what with 
slacks and shorts in place of the old- 
time ruffles! I often think that radio 
offers about the only real romance there 
is in life any more. When you hear a 
voice over the air, you can visualize the 
man or girl as you please—and ten to 
one the men visualize the girls in those 
same ruffles. But what I mean is don't 
be too-too unnatural in your appearance. 
Men are frightened away, I think, rather 
than attracted by the outré looking girl, 
the girl who wears bizarre, startling 
clothes. Don’t shave your eyebrows in 
a fashion nature never dreamed of. Don’t 
do your hair like nothing human. Don’t 
tint your nails outrageously. Men may 
laugh at and with the weird and siren- 
esque type. They may exhibit her now 
and again. They may get a great kick 
out of her. They seldom marry her.” 

“Right,’ muttered Bob. 

“What I mean is, it’s just as well to 
let the man you love know that you do 
not always look as you do when he comes 
to take you out to the Troc’ or to some 
big party. It would let him down con- 
siderably if, after marriage, he discov- 
ered that he had married ‘just a girl who 
has her off days,’ instead of a mannikin 
just stepped from a band-box, as_ he 
thought you were. Let him see you in 
ordinary house dresses now and again. 
Be fastidious always, of course, with 
clean, brushed hair and well-kept hands. 
But let him realize that he is marrying a 
woman and not an odalisk. 

“Don’t drink so that you ever show it. 
The easiest way to disillusion a man— 
the man who wants to marry you—is to 
let him see you even slightly befuddled. 

“Don’t tell risqué stories. Men may 
laugh at these laxities but love laughs at 
them, too.” 

Phones began to ring. Bob began to 
count the ducks he was going to catch. 
I began to leave 

Barbara went to the door with me. She 
said: “Just tell ‘em to take their hearts 
off their sleeves, that’s all.” 


BEAUTY ADVICE 


(Continued from page 13) 


” 


tion “Exercise,” it’s as distasteful to a lot 
of you as castor oil. 

No amount of sugar-coating is going 
to help a discussion of exercise, even with 
Maxine Gray as an eye-appealing ex- 
ample to follow. Many of you will say: 
“I wish I had a figure like hers,’ and 
content yourselves with wishing. But 
since you've taken my advice thus far 
sitting down (or I hope you have), it 


should be even easier to take a bit of it 
lying down. Oh, we'll expect you to be 
“on your toes,” eventually, but we will 
begin with the alarm clock. 

“It’s nice to get up in the morning, but 
it’s nicer to stay in bed.” That is the senti- 
ment of most of us. Br-r-ting-a-lang, goes 
the alarm clock. Gr-r-r! Well, well have 
to grin and bear it. Now, don’t suppose 
that I’m going to suggest you hop out of 


it 


| 
| 
4 


bed immediately and fall into a series of 
setting-up exercises that would tax 
the most ardent “daily dozen” enthusiast 
I believe you can get further by taking it 
easier. (And I’m not a Southerner!) 


even 


The easiest and the smartest 
yourself awake is to stretch 
awake. Your 
sluggish and needs to be 
Please, everybody, stretch 
the finest exercise in the 
that you are 
from the head 
Lift up your chest 


way to get 


circulation is sleepy and 


awakened 


world. 

pulled with 
foot of the 
yourself out of 


Imagine 
being cables 
and the bed. 


Pull 


your hips. Stretch, not only your lazy 
body, every fibre of it, but your arms and 
fingers, your legs and feet. Roll your 


head from one side to the other, until your 
neck feels loose. Breathe deeply, big, deep 
lazy breaths like yawns, the 
breath pushing out the diaphragm when 
it starts. Already you're a little more in 
tune with the world and the day. Now, with 
one mighty vigorous kick, kick off the 
covers. And then, if you would like one 


sighs or 


yourself | 


first. | 
and stretch. It’s | 


easy lying-down exercise before you hop | 


out into the cold world, do this: 


Bend your knees, and draw them up to | 


your chest. Now turn them to the right, 
until they touch the bed; now to the left. 
Don’t let your back turn, just your legs. 
Right—left. Right—left. Half a dozen 
times, but take it easy. It is a grand intesti- 
nal massage. 

There are just three exercises I am 
going to give you that you will have to be 
“on your toes” for—simple exercises, and 
no gymnastics about them. But first, turn 
on the radio. Let’s get into the day with 
the right rhythm. Music is excellent for 
a case of the morning grouch. It helps to 
put you into the mood of singing before 
breakfast. I wouldn’t give up my radio in 
the morning for all. my favorite evening 
programs. 

The first exercise is the old familiar 
“up on your toes” exercise. The value of 
this exercise, as a poise and balance de- 
veloper, has never been stressed enough 
But it loses its value if it is done incor- 


rectly. The important thing to remember | 


while doing it is the thing we started out 
with—Watch your posture. Your chest 
must be held high, your stomach in, your 
spine straight, your head back. Whatever 
you do, don’t thrust your head forward. 
Stand with one hand against the wall to 
steady yourself, and to help you maintain 
your balance and correct posture. Rise 
up on your toes to a full stretch, and 
lower again to your heels, coming down 
lightly and softly, not with a thump to 
jar your system. Up on your toes again, 
quickly, and down again, lightly. Up— 
down. Up—down. At least twenty-five 
times! Work up to more as you go along. 
Think about your chest—up, up, up, all 
the time. You lose all the value of this 
exercise if you don't keep on your toes 
in posture. Don’t let your stomach slump! 


All right. That was pretty good. And 
now, class, I’m going to give you an ex- 
ercise to contract the muscles you've just 
stretched! You see, we're being very sci- 
entific about this. Maintaining the same 
posture as you did for the “on your toes” 
exercise, and steadying yourself with a 
hand against the wall, lift your right knee 
to your chest, that is, as near to your 
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As romantic as a Waltz, as 

exciting as a Swing Band—the 

gay bouquetfragranceofBlue Waltz 
Perfume has a potent appeal to the 
masculine heart. It sets the senses awhirl, 


and swings hearts into harmonious rhythm. 
A touch on your throat, your lips, and your wrists, . 


and you will swirl in a cloud of enchanting fragrance. 


x Best of all, Blue Waltz Perfume lasts and lasts! 


10¢ at all 5 and 
10¢ stores 
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© Improper feeding, too many bones, over- 
feeding may upset your dog's “regularity”. 

There are special Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines to counteract these troubles. j 

Sergeant’s Laxative Capsules are a safe 
corrective. Old dogs particularly need 
their aid. 

On the other hand, worms, over-feeding 
or other intestinal disturbance may call for 
the use of Sergeant’s Intestinal Astringent. 
Our FREE DOG BOOK will tell you how 
to diagnose and treat these troubles. 


There are 23 tried and tested SERGEANT’S 
DOG MEDICINES. Standard since 1879. Made 
of the finest ingredients. Sold under a Money- 
Back Guarantee by Drug and Pet Stores. Ask 
them for a FREE copy of Sergeant's Book on 
the care of dogs or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1977 W. Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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"Hide-it’ 
CONCEALS 
SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


Matches Your 


4 Skin Perfectly! 
O LONGER must blemishes be 


embarrassingly conspicuous! 
ahs . 
“Hive-1t,” in a shade to match your skin, 
will make permanent scars, birthmarks, 
urns, vaccinations, 
pimples, freckles or any 
discoloration amaz- 
ingly unnoticeable! 
“Hipe-1t” won’ truboff, peel 
orcrack. Unaffected by water 
or perspiration. Lastsall day 
until removed. Gives skin a 
clear, smooth look. Unex- 
celled as a make-u base! 
Try“Hipe-1t”!$1 at leading 
department and drug stores. 


Hide-st 


10c At Ten Cent Stores wiPES Skin sremisHt> 


Clark-Millner Co.,666St. Clair St., Dept. 15-C, Chicago 
I enclose 10¢c (Canada 15c) for **Hide-it’’ in shade 
checked: O Light 0 Medium D Brunette 0 SunTan 


MAKE THIS TEST 


(1 Minute) 


Apply ‘‘Hide- 
it’’ on blemish, 
Dust with face 
powder and pro- 
ceed with usual 


Now! Seehow 
perfectly 
blemish is 
concealed, 
Your skin 


ooks smooth, 
flawless, 
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EPISODES BEFORE FAME 


(Continued from page 39) 


changes, sometimes, all in a tragic, time- 
less moment. Dick finished high school, 
working, after school hours. His first job 
Was painting gas tanks. You got paid for 
“time and a half,’ if you painted the tops 
of the tanks, extending forty feet above 
the ground. Dick painted the tops. His 
next job was filling ice carts. You had to 
get up at three a. m. to do it, because the 
carts had to start out early. But you got 
twelve dollars and a half a week for it. 

There wasn’t much music now, because 
his voice was beginning to change. So, at 
sixteen, since there was a war going on, 
young Richard enlisted in the 626th Aero 
Squadron. Clarence Chamberlain was his 
teacher. Dick proved an apt pupil and 
soon won his pilot’s license. He was slated 
to be sent overseas, when somehow it was 
discovered that this handsome six-foot-two 
aviator was barely seventeen years old! 
Regretfully, instead, they wrote him an 
honorable discharge from the service, con- 
gratulating him on his loyalty and faith- 
fulness. 

3ut while he was flying, a strange thing 
had happened to Richard Crooks. Feeling 
the rhythm of the rushing wind about his 
ship, he had flung out his voice in a burst 
of song. But—was that his voice? Never 
had he sung like that before! It was a 
new voice—that rich tenor we know today. 

He got a job with a life insurance com- 
pany. It paid him eighty dollars a month— 
and Richard Crooks signed up for four 
singing lessons a month, at twenty dollars 

In order to live, as well as to 
sing, he earned a few dollars each week 
sweeping out a handball court. He shared a 
room in Harlem with four other boys, three 
of them sleeping in the sagging double bed, 
the other two on forlorn, springless cots. 

Incidentally, those five boys—one now 
a famous singer, one a doctor, one a lawyer 
and the other two business men—still are 
fast friends, foregathering often for bridge, 
for golf or fishing. When Richard Crooks 
makes a friend, he keeps him! 

Sometimes Dick earned a few extra 
dollars singing in a Westchester church 
choir. And one day he auditioned for the 
position of tenor soloist at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church. He was the 
forty-seventh candidate to be heard. And 
the accepted candidate. 

So there he was, at twenty-one, singing 
in one of New York’s biggest churches— 
and married to his childhood sweetheart. 

One day they were busily cleaning up 


a lesson. 


the house, preparatory to entertaining 
Mildred’s family. Mildred was washing 


with a towel about his 
floor—when the 


the windows. Dick, 
knees, was scrubbing the 


telephone rang. Dick answered it. It was 
the manager of the Chaminade Club of 
Brooklyn, wishing to engage Mr. Crooks 


for a concert. 

“Tl see,’ said Dick with dignity, “if 
Mr. Crooks’ calendar will permit it.” 
The calendar, innocent of engagements, 
offered no objections. And Mr. Crooks 
sang for the Chaminade Club. It was his 


first concert and it paid him seventy-five 
dollars. 
\fter that there were more concerts. 
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Richard Crooks, eminent tenor. 


And, in 1923, Walter Damrosch sent for 
him for an audition. That year he made 
his début with Damrosch, in a concert 
version of Wagner’s Siegfried, in Carnegie 
Hall, singing the title role, accompanied 
by the New York Symphony orchestra. 
On the morning of this, his New York 
début, Dick was busily engaged in winning 
a handball championship on the court he 
formerly swept for his bread and butter! 

Shortly after this début, the producer 
of a musical comedy offered Crooks a 
thousand dollars a week to sing in his 


production. 
Again Dick conferred with Mi§ldred. 
And again Mildred Crooks rightly in- 


terpreted her young husband’s career. 

“The musical comedy stage,” she said 
thoughtfully, “doesn’t seem the place for 
you. You have always sung classical music, 
sacred music When you go on the 
stage, it must be the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera.” 

And, agreeing with her, as always, 
Richard Crooks refused the offer. He con- 
tinued to sing with the New York Sym- 
phony orchestra and in concerts. And one 
day a famous conductor came to him with 
a suggestion. 

A certain wealthy man, he said, was in- 
terested in young Crooks’ voice. He would 
like to finance his studies abroad, to pre- 
pare him for opera. 

It was the sort of proposition most young 
singers hopefully anticipate. Most young 
singers accept eagerly, without hesitation. 
Many a singing star whose name has made 
musical history owes his or her fame to 
the wealthy patron or patroness who fi- 
nanced the studies. 

But not Richard Crooks. 

“There’s nothing I want more,” said 
young Crooks wistfully, “than to study 
abroad ... To study opera ... And some 
day I will. I appreciate the offer,” said 
Richard Crooks, “but my wife and I can- 
not eat another man’s bread.” 

But a year later, thanks to the efficiency 
of Mildred’s budgeting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Crooks went to Europe. On the 
continent, they traveled in third-class rail- 
way carriages. Although, when they 
reached Munich, from Paris, where Dick’s 
teacher was to meet them, they indulged 
in a little subterfuge. 


“As the train slowed down for the 
Munich station,” Dick recounts, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “Mildred and I leaped 
out and ran along the platform to where 
the first-class carriages stopped—so we 
met my teacher in proper style!” 

He sang concerts in London, Berlin and 
Munich. In Munich, for six months, he 
studied opera, sacred music, concert and 
German lieder. Henderson, dean of music 
critics, considers Richard Crooks this 
country’s foremest singer of classic songs 
and lieder. 

All too soon they had to return. When 
they landed in New York, they had one 
dollar left. 

“But it’s all our own dollar!” Richard 
Crooks exulted. 

But more dollars came to swell the 
family purse. Crooks now was in great 
demand as a concert singer. And again 
they saved for further study abroad. In 
1927 they returned to Europe. At the 
Hamburg Opera Richard Crooks made his 
début in Puccini's Tosca. He learned the 
role in ten days—never having looked at 
it before. 

And now the Metropolitan Opera became 
interested in this young tenor. In 1928 
they invited him for an audition. But 
Crooks refused. He was not ready yet. 
Not yet would he venture to stand upon 
that stage where his idol, Caruso, had 
sung. Often and often, from the topmost 
balcony of the Met, young Crooks had 
listened hungrily to the music of the 
masters. Not yet could he see himself 
among their number. 

Again and again, for five more years, 
he refused the invitations of the great opera 
house. At last, in 1933, he made his Metro- 
politan début, in Massenet’s Manon. 

At the Met, they count up the minutes 
of applause for each singer—and it is re- 
corded that, on the occasion of Richard 
Crooks’ début, the curtain was held for 
fifty minutes, while unprecedented applause 
greeted the marvelous young tenor. 

“Even then,” says Richard Crooks, “I 
couldn’t believe it was I, standing there 
on that stage. I still felt I must be up there 
in the balcony, watching another singer's 
triumph.” 

To the stage hands at the Met, Richard 
Crooks is an idol. Every year, for his 
début, they go to his dressing-room a half 
hour early, to work, in time not paid for 
by the management, in adorning his dress- 
ing-room for the occasion. They make it 
gay with bright trinkets, banners, good 
luck charms—as they used to adorn their 
beloved Caruso’s dressing-room. 

Now opera, concert and radio keep Mr. 
Crooks busy singing, from coast to coast. 
For some years he has sung on the Fire- 
stone radio program—those Monday night 
programs of song and symphony orches- 
tra that touch a high point of radio en- 
tertainment. 

In connection with these programs, 
Crooks recently had an unusually touching 
experience. Regularly, after each radio 
broadcast, he received a letter from an 
unknown woman, commenting on his sing- 
ing, discussing music with such rare ap- 


preciation that he found her letters uniquely 
helpful and inspiring. 

The letters came from a town in Cali- 
fornia. So, when Richard Crooks was 
singing a concert in a California city near 
that town, he sent his unknown friend 
two tickets for the concert. 

On the afternoon before the evening 
concert he received a telephone call. It 
was, said a sad, troubled voice, Nancy’s 
mother calling. Nancy, the writer of the 
letters, was an invalid. Nineteen years old, 
she never had walked. She had set her 
heart on hearing Mr. Crooks’ concert, and 
the doctor had thought she might be 
carried to the hall. But the excitement of 
anticipation had proved too much for her 
—and she could not go to hear him. She 
was heart-broken 

“She shall hear the 
Richard Crooks. 

And, hiring a grand piano, he drove 
with it, out to the little town, forty miles 
away. The piano was set up—and Richard 
Crooks sang his entire concert, encores 
and all, for the little invalid. 

When, at last, he got back to the hall, 
he was very late. His audience had been 
Waiting for him for over three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Richard Crooks came out on to the 
stage. “I have to ask your forgiveness,”’ he 
said simply. “I have been at the bedside 
of a sick friend.” 

And the audience rose impulsively in 
appreciation. 

It’s easy to understand why Richard 
Crooks makes new friends wherever he 
goes, and never loses the old ones. Simple, 
straightforward, honest, generous, loyal, 


concert,” said 
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he is a very human man—not merely a 
voice, to be wrapped up and delivered for 
payment. 

He is fond of sports. Likes golf and 
shoots an eighty. Plays bridge with his 
family and friends. But his favorite sport 
is fishing. He has a fishing shack on 
Barnegat Bay, where he delights to go 
with his family for relaxation. And he 
owns an island in a Canadian lake. 

The island is a dense woods, plentiful 
with game—but Richard Crooks will not 
take life. 

One of his friends, an amateur sports- 
man, visiting at the shack, declared one 
day that he was going after a certain big 
moose that for years had been seen in the 
woods. “I’m told he comes out at dawn,” 
said the friend, “so I'll get up early and 
go after him.” 

Crooks said nothing. The alarm clock 


was set for the hour of dawn, and the 
household retired early. 

But, an hour before dawn, Richard 
Crooks stole from his bed. Out in the 


woods he set up a fearful hullabaloo, 
warning all forest denizens for miles 
around to seek a safer neighborhood. 
The friend understood. “I guess no one 
will kill your moose,” he said, grinning. 
There are four in the Crooks family 
now. Young Dickie, Jr., who is eleven, 
and Patricia, who is thirteen, with their 
mother, accompany Mr. Crooks on his 
trips, whenever possible. They all went 
with him to Australia, for his concert tour 
there last summer. Dickie sings in a boys’ 
choir and earns fifty cents a month—but 
he doesn’t think his earnings indicate a 
career like his father’s. Patsy, who is a 


student at a girls’ school in Connecticut, 
hasn't planned a career. 

In order to put the children in their 
schools, Mrs. Crooks had to leave for 
home with them, ahead of her husband. 
But once they were settled, she flew back 


to the Coast, to meet Richard on his 
arrival. 
The years have only intensified the 


happy bond between them. Mildred Crooks 
searches out songs suited to her husband's 
voice, helps him plan his program. Also, 
she studies the operas he sings and designs 
all his costumes for them. 

As often as is possible they go to church 
together on Sundays, like any family. And 
when Richard is traveling, at Christmas 
time, he always seeks out the minister of 
the local church and asks his permission 
to sing, free of charge, at the midnight 
carol service. 

His home, in Sea Girt, New Jersey, is 
the meeting place of old and new friends. 
And the lad who did it all on his “own 
dollar” is a man ever ready to help another 
along. He enjoys the theatre and the 
movies, when he can go with Mildred and 
the children. But best of all he enjoys just 
being at home with his family. 

Recently, on a visit to Akron, Ohio. he 
went to see the Firestone employees’ farms. 

“Farm work seems much easier,” he 
says, “with motor tractors and what not. 
I’ve a dim idea that, when I retire, I 
might settle down on a farm. I must see 
what my wife thinks about it.” 

So he sounds again the keynote of his 
life—“my wife.” A simple, loveable, family 
man, Richard Crooks—as well as a famous 
and beloved artist. 
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Px esents 


Janet Gaynor & Fredric March 
in 


“A STAR IS BORN’ 


High-jinks and heartbreak in Hollywood! 
You'll thrill to this true-to-life romance of two 
who reach the heights of happiness and know 
the depths of despair! Love that is old as 
the hillk—and modern as tomorrow! Read 


the book-length novel in the March issue of 
SCREEN ROMANCES. 


96 FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Errol Flynn in "Another Dawn’; Dick Powell in "On 
The Avenue"; Ruby Keeler in "Ready, Willing and 
Able"; Joan Crawford in "The Last of 

Mrs. Cheyney"; Jeanette Mac- 

Donald and Nelson Eddy 


in "Maytime" 


BEAUTY ADVICE 


(Continued from page 105) 


chest as you can get it. Keep your toes 
pointed downward. Lower to the floor 
again lightly, and then lift your left knee 
in the same manner. Alternating, ten 
counts each. Work up to fifteen or twenty 
as you get accustomed to the exercise. It 
is particularly important (as it always is) 
that your spine be kept absolutely straight 
through this knee-flexing exercise. 

The third exercise is a little more strenu- 
ous, but you can lie down on the floor 
for this one. Lie flat on your back, with 
your legs straight, and your arms stretched 
straight overhead. More stretching! It’s 
good for you. Swing your arms forward 
slowly in a great arc, and raise your body 
to a sitting position. Ump! Yes, it’s a little 
difficult at the beginning, but it will get 
easier, and think what marvels it is doing 
for your lazy stomach and bulgy waist- 
line. Bend your body and arms forward 
till your finger tips touch your toes. See 
the way Maxine Gray does it. That’s one 
of her favorite exercises. It’s important 
that you keep your feet on the floor as 
you raise yourself to sitting position. Hook 
them under a couch, or some other heavy 
piece of furniture, if necessary, to hold 
them down, and keep them down. Now 
lower your body slowly back to the floor 
again, with your arms stretching overhead. 
Forward again, to sitting position, slowly, 
back to the floor. Eight times is enough. 

Surely the morning routine just out- 
lined is simple enough, and not too time- 
taking. If you will just try it every day 
for a week, and every week for a month, 
you will see the difference it makes in 
slimming down your waistline, increasing 
your pep, grace and suppleness, whipping 
your circulation into a rosy glow. 

How shall you begin to take care of 
your skin? Why, begin by keeping it thor- 
oughly, scrupulously clean. Clean from 
within, as clean as sane diet, exercise (to 
stimulate the circulation and help to carry 
away impurities), and regular habits can 
make it. Clean from without, so that no 
dust or grease or make-up can clog the 
pores, and result in unpleasant, enlarged 
pores and blackheads. After cleansing, 
then comes stimulation—with cold water 
and skin tonics and occasional packs, and 
lubrication—with rich nourishing creams 
and light massage. Cleansing, lubricating, 
stimulating—the three processes involved 
in acquiring a petal-smooth skin. 

Now you don’t need a muddle of differ- 
ent preparations to help you care for 
your skin. If you can’t afford more than 
one good cream, then one good cream will 
do. I have just finished experimenting 
for one week with the blended cream that 
has for its slogan: “All necessary face 
creams blended into one.” I used it, not 
only for cleansing, but for massage, and 
as a make-up foundation, and I found it 
excellent for all three uses. It is the same 
blended cream which you are going to be 
able to try out in the same manner, with 
the gift sample which I am very happy 
to be able to offer you this month. The 
cream is soft, fluffy, fragrant—a delight 
and a joy! I want you to use it in the 
following simple routine. 


Every nightly complexion routine should 
have for its aim the business of making 
the skin petal-clean. So apply your cleans- 
ing cream first, generously, all over your 
and neck, paying particular attention 
to the crevices around the nose and chin, 
where are so apt to get ugly. Allow 
the cream to “soak in” for a few seconds, 
and then remove with cleansing tissues. 
Now you are ready to complete the ‘petal 
cleanliness” routine with soap and water. 
Work up a generous lather with warm 
water and pure fragrant soap, and scrub 
your face and neck until the scrubbing 
actually makes the skin pink. Rinse in 
clean warm water until your skin feels 
thoroughly relaxed. Then, as quickly as 
possible, turn on the cold water and chill 
the skin thoroughly, for tightening and 
stimulation. Pat on an icy-cold skin tonic 
for good measure. 

Finish off with a light cream massage 
to lubricate and nourish, especially if you 
have a dry skin, as many of us do—par- 
ticularly in cold weather. For lubrication, 
you will need less of the blended cream 
than for cleansing. Just take a little on 
your fingertips, and pat or stroke it in 
well, so that as much oil as possible is 
taken up by your hungry skin. Be careful 
not to stretch your skin with your manip- 


lace 


pores 


ulating massage. Use gentle up-and-up 
pats or strokes, being particularly gentle 


around the eyes. To get the most good out 
of this marvelous cream, you must learn to 
use it in gentle, but firm, massage. Many 
women ask whether to massage before or 
after they clean their faces. One import- 
ant rule to remember is that your skin 
should always be clean when you begin to 
massage; otherwise you work 
grime into your pores. 

Now, if all this cream beautifying is 
being done when you have finshed your 
day’s work, and are getting ready to go 
out in the evening, it is simple enough to 
use the blended cream, which you have 
been employing as a massage cream, for 
your make-up foundation-base as well. 
Whether you are retiring for your night’s 
beauty sleep, or dressing for a very special 
party, you can finish the creaming routine 
in the same way. Just remove thoroughly 
with tissues. What cream remains won't 
make you feel or look greasy. It’s just the 
foundation for overnight beautifying 


the day’s 


or 
for make-up glorifying. If for make-up, 
then, while your skin is still soft and 


moist from the cream, apply your cream 
rouge, well blended into your cheeks; and 
your powder. A dash of lipstick, and a 
touch of mascara, eyebrow pencil, and 
eyeshadow, and you're alluringly fresh and 
lovely for an evening of dancing 


Mary Biddle, 

RADIO STARS, 

149 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please 
offer 


send me your gift 
of blended cream. 


sample 


Name 


Address 


P.S.—If you have any figure or nore 
problems, Mary Biddle will be glad to help 


you with them. Just drop her a line and 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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TRY 


AN ART 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Copy this girl and send us your draw- 
ing — perhaps you'll win a COM- 
PLETE FEDERAL COURSE FREE! 
This contest is for amateurs, so if you 
like to draw do not hesitate to enter. 


Prizes for Five Best Drawings — 
FIVE COMPLETE ART 
COURSES FREE, including 
drawing outfits. (Walue of each 
course, $190.00.) 


FREE! Each contestant whose 
drawing shows sufficient merit 
will receive a grading and advice 
as to whether he or she has in our 
estimation, artistic talent worth 
developing. 


Nowadays design and color play an important part in 
the sale of almost everything. Therefore the artist, who 
designs merchandise or illustrates advertising has be- 
come a real factor in modern industry. Machines can 
never displace him. Many Federal students, 
and girls who are now commercial designers or illus- 
trators capable of earning from $1000 to $5000 yearly 
have been trained by the Federal Course. 
splendid opportunity to test your talent. Read the rules 
and send your drawing to the address below. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, 


both men 


RULES 


This contest open only to ama- 
teurs, 16 years old or more. 
Professional commercial artists 
and Federal students are not 
eligible. 


1. Make drawing of girl 6 inches 
high, on paper 712 inches 
high. Draw only the girl, not 
the lettering. 

2. Use only pencil or pen. 


3. No drawings will be returned. 


4. Print your name, address, 
age and occupation on back of 
drawing. 


5. All drawings must be 
received by February 25th, 
1937. Prizes will be awarded 
for drawings best in propor- 
tion and neatness by Federal 
Schools Faculty. 


INC. 


Here's a 


Dept. 3997, Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ie IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 

ead Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Suite 986, 70 5th Ave., New York 


Topycratching 


Wao s, ITCHING /n One Minute 
Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin erup- 
tions, quickly yields to Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it— 
or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


FOR COLDS 


Nature can more quickly expel Infection wher 
aided by internal medication of recognized merit 


Salicon Tablets 


HAVE RECOGNIZED MERIT 


At oo AG aad or send for a Free fog to 
A. Hughes (Gey; dameica Plain, Mass. 


MAKE $25- $35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
insparetime. Course endorsed by physi- 
clans. Thousands of graduates. 38th yr, 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 


pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Tasy tuition payments. Write now. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 233, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 82 sample lesson pages. 
INMIG Sy cieie estan tiew art tar rt opieiv sas ative 
CUE Gare ricieie sesisis(ercieclelviticicess ce State....... Age. e 
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Miss Madeleine Frick— 
Permaneni Wave by 
Ivan of Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


MARCHAND’S 


“I Keep My Hair Soft and Golden with Marchand’s Golden 


Hair Wash,” says Miss Madeleine Frick, of Norfolk, Va. 


YPICAL of the many girls who have become more popular with sunny, 

golden hair, Miss Frick was chosen February winner of MARCHAND’S 
BLONDE-OF-THE-MONTH Contest. Says Miss Frick, ‘My whole appearance 
is fresher —brighter—since I use Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash.”’ 


You, too, now can gain this popularity. Rinse your hair with Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash, and yourself have sunny hair friends admire. 


BLONDES ~—Is dull, faded or streaked hair robbing you of the youthful, lively 
charm blonde hair can give? Enjoy a more fascinating appearance now. To 
keep your hair bright and golden always rinse with Marchand’s. 


BRUNETTES—To add an alluring lustrous sheen to your hair just rinse with 
Marchand’s. You will be amazed at the improvement in your whole appear- 
ance. Or if you wish, usirig Marchand’s full strength you can lighten your hair 
to any golden shade and become an appealing blonde. 


BLONDES AND BRUNETTES— Use Marchand’s also to make “superfluous” 
hair on arms, legs or face unnoticeable. Keep dainty and alluring all over with 
Marchand’s. Start today! Get a bottle of Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash at 
any drug store. Use it tonight, at home. 


WANT TO WIN A FREE VISIT TO NEW YORK? 


For details see folder inside your package of Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash. 
Ask your druggist. Or use coupon below. 


GOLDEN HATR WASH 
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NEW YORK CITY 
of Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash. Enclosed 50 cents (use stamps, coin or money ordér as con- 
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WIN ONE OF THESE 
GLAMOROUS EVENING 
GOWNS 


(Continued from page 48) 


Left, Amos ee: F. Gosden) and 
Andy (Charles S. Correll) broadcast 


their long popular radio show. 


full, with the hem bordered in a band of the 
violet shade. The bodice is fitted and cut 
rather low, with slender violet velvet straps 
in an unusual arrangement. A bunch of 
violets is fastend right in front. 

Tappé offers another print, this in chif- 
fon, delicately printed all over in flowers 
and leaves. This is made on stately tines 
with the front rather high and the back cut 
low. The skirt has fulness which clings 
to the figure, with a back flare achieved by 
a pleated train. Small straps of the chif- 
fon tie on the top of the shoulders and a 
belt which is attached to the train, ties at 
front. 

Greer’s Town and Country Shop gives 
one of those practical yet flattering dinner 
dresses that you can use for all sorts of 
informal parties. The top, with its corded 
collar and shoulder caps, is in a bright 
blue shade with sparkling black buttons 
down the shirtwaist-like front. A black 
crépe overskirt, something like a redingote, 
cuts up into the bodice and is slashed down 
the front to show the blue underskirt. It’s 
tailored in detail but youthful and becom- 
ing in design. 

Thea Sheehan’s black moiré gown is so- 
phisticated to the nth degree, with its dra- 
matic full skirt and low-cut fitted bodice 
trimmed with large white gardenias. It 
is a picture frock in every sense of the 
word, even to the long white stems which 
trail down across the bodice to the skirt. 

Now, don’t you yearn to have one? All 
you have to do is to read the rules on 
Page 49 and follow them specifically. Lu- 
cille will be everlastingly grateful to you 
for helping her decide such an important 
matter as the type of gown she should 
wear each Friday night. You tell her 
what you think, for you are the ones who 
will see her on the other side of the micro- 
phone. 

Send your entries in promptly, for you’ve 
only got until March 3rd. Good luck to 
you all from Radio Stars and Lucille 
Manners! 

(Incidentally, turn to Page 16 and read 
more about Lucille Manners.) 


JOIN OUR TOUR 
TO HOLLYWOOD 


(Continued from page 54) 
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Richard Arlen, Z0th Century-Fox star. 


shot. On this oldest and largest lot in 
filmland are twenty-five acres of 
sets that date back to Phantom of the 
Opera and Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
At Universal they are now making The 
Road Back, a sequel to their famous war 
film, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
They've just finished Top of the Town, 
musical hit of the year, with a cast includ- 
ing the town’s top stars and funny men. 

Then there'll be a dinner-dance at the 
Cocoanut Grove, for more than fifteen 
years the center of night life in the colony. 
Every one has heard of the Grove—here’s 
your chance to see it. Screen and radio 
celebrities have been invited to our dinner- 
dance and you'll all be together in a party 
for an evening of grand entertainment. 
The Grove, you remember, is where Bing 
Crosby won fame as a crooner (at $50 
a week!) and it’s just as popular today. 

Those are the highlights of a stay in 
Hollywood that will be crammed with 
some new excitement every minute. And 
of course there also are dozens of other 
sights to see—Catalina Island, the Obser- 
vatories, the amusement piers at Santa 
Monica, the Huntington libraries and art 
galleries, Gay’s lion farm—but the list is 
almost endless, 

Space doesn't permit further details, but 
complete information giving the itinerary 
of each trip, along with exact costs, is 
contained in a booklet which will be 
mailed to you free. Send today for this 
illustrated booklet, and plan now to enjoy 
the most unusual vacation ever devised— 
one that you'll never forget! 

Use this coupon: 


huge 


Joe Godfrey, Jr., Manager, 
Radio Stars Tours to Hollywood, 
18th floor, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me booklet and full de- 
tails of the tours to movieland. 


Name 
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THRILLING OFFER BY MAVIS! 
ONLY 25 


FOR THIS STUNNING NEW 
SILVERY NON-TARNISHABLE 


CLIP THESE DIRECTIONS 
HOW TO GET ONE 


Mavis Talcum Powder offers 
you this lovely Sweetheart 
Charm Bracelet—with one 
miniature to start your col- 
lection—for only 25¢! Stores 
can’t sell them for anywhere 
near that low price. Just get 
a 25¢ size of delicately 
scented, flower-fresh Mavis. 
Mail in the coupon attached 
to the can, with 25¢ in coin, 
and any clear photo or snap- 
shot (to be returned with 
your bracelet). For each ad- 
ditional miniature, send 10¢, 
photo, and a coupon from a 
25¢ size Mavis. (Offer good 
only in U. S. A.) 

DON’T DELAY! HURRY! Or- 
der your Sweetheart Charm 
Bracelet today! Get your 
25¢size Mavis Talcum Pow- 
der now. 


IT’S NEW! IT’S SMART! IT’S THE “‘RAGE!”’ 
...to wear miniatures of those you adore on 
a Sweetheart Charm Bracelet. Be the first 
{in your set to own one! Miniatures are repro- 
duced from your favorite photos or snap- 
shots—hand-colored by fine artists—set in a 
frame which clasps onto the bracelet. 


THERE’S ROOM FOR NINE—sweetheart, 
chum, sorority sisters, movie stars, mother 
and dad. Easy to snap on or off. The brace- 
let itself is a series of gleaming disks etched 
with a flying dove. Non-tarnishable. Will 
not discolor the skin. 


THIS WONDERFUL OFFER comes to you from 
Mavis—the velvety, delicately scented tal- 
cum Frenchwomen use to safeguard their 
daintiness. Make their charm secret your 
own. After every bath, before you dress— 
clothe yourself in fragrant Mavis. Its allur- 
ing all-over fragrance keeps you flower-fresh 
for hours. So soothing, too! 


Ginuwine Mavis Taleoum 


IN THE RED CONTAINER, 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 


\FREE Treatment for 
Your BUNION! 


7Stops pain at once! Write for Free Sample 
7 of Fairyfoot. No obligation. Fairyfoot Co., 
* 4223 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago. Dept.2713 


Did Gray Hair 


Rob Them of $95 a Week? 


in oil. No previous experience needed. Good 
demand. Send for free booklet, ‘Make 
Money at Home’’ and requirements. 
_ NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 2363, Chicago 


BETTY 
BURGESS 
imperial 
Pictures 
x 
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Now Comb Away Gray This Easy Way 


“You are 
getting old!” To end gray hair handicaps all 
you now have to do is comb it once a day for 


RAY hair is risky. It screams: 


anand JHL 


several days with a few drops of Kolor-Bak 
sprinkled on your comb, and afterwards regularly 
once or twice a week to keep your hair looking 
nice. Kolor-Bak is a solution for artificially color- 
ing gray hair that imparts color and charm and 
abolishes gray hair worries. Grayness disappears 
within a week or two and users report the change 
is so gradual and so perfect that their friends 
forget they ever had a gray hair and no one 
knew they did a thing to it. 


Make This Trial Test 


Will you test Kolor-Bak without risking a single 
cent? Then, go to your drug or department store 
today and get a bottle of Kolor-Bak. Test it under 
our guarantee that it must make you look 10 years 
younger and far more attractive or we will pay 
back your money. 


favorites o&the screen dress their 
hair with “thexgurlers used by the 
stars.’ Millions of women follow this 
Hollywood beauty hint...and so 
more Hollywood Curlers are used 
in homes everywhere than all other 
curlers put together. Try this star 
magic on your hair...tonightl! 


Be sure to ask for them by name. 


3 FOR 10c AT 5c AND 10c STORES, NOTION COUNTERS 


J] Buy a bottle of KOLOR-BAK today and send 8 
a FREE top flap of carton to United Remedies, Dept. & BZ 
g 53, 544 So. Wells Street, Chicago—and receive FREE g ZZ, 


s AND POSTPAID a 50c box of KUBAK Shampoo. » 


SUVS 3HL AG Gisn 
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SENSATIONAL 


HOW TO OFTEN 


LOSE FAT 


7 to 62 POUNDS QUICKLY 
C3 


Without Thyroid Extract, DInitro- 
phenol, Hot Baths, Starvation 
Dieting, or Enforced Exercising — 


SoYou Can Improve Your Figure 
and Get to Feeling Better 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


GERMANIA 


Excess fat is frequently caused 
by faulty elimination of poisons 
which interfere with the body’s 
natural weight and energy regu- 
lating processes called metabolism. 
Consequently it often takes that 
delicious and refreshing GERMA- 
NIA Orange Pekoe Tea you drink 
15 minutes before each meal, and 
that pleasant tasting, purely vege- 
table GERMANIA HERB TEA, 
you drink with one or two meals 
each day, together with eating 
whatever you want, excepting lovely, Graceful 
much starchy foods or fatty meats as a Model’s 

to get your energy on the increase and those trouble- 
making intestinal toxins or poisons on the decrease, so 
you can quickly lose those pounds of unnatural excess 
fat and improve the appearance of your figure, 


Don’t delay! Get your package of GERMANIA 
ORANGE PEKOE TEA and GERMANIA HERB 
TEA at any Food, Drug or Department Store 
today. Satisfaction is guaranteed or money back. 


AMAZING FREE OFFER 


No Money—vJust Your Name 


Figure as Slim, 


For free packettes send name and |— 
address to Germania Tea Co., 544 | 
S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl., Dept. 93 


Happy Relief 
From Painful 
Backache 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
ol waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter staysin the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, lumbago, leg pains, loss of pep and en- 
ergy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness under the 
eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the bloo 
Get Doan's Pills, 
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| THREE TIMES DIVORCED, BUT— 


(Continued from page 37) 


cooked and sewed and scrimped—and loved 
every second of it. We hadn’t much money, 
but we were terribly happy together—until 
Frances came. Then I made my mistake.” 

Frances Rich, today, is a tall and strik- 
ing girl of twenty-six, a sculptress who is 
making a name for herself around the 
Manhattan galleries. Irene has sent her 
to the art schools of New York, Boston, 
Paris and Italy. The two of them, mother 
and daughter, are as inseparable as twin 
sisters. 

“After Frances’ birth I couldn’t think of 
a thing but my baby. It was like having 
a live doll—it was the most important, all- 
consuming experience I ever had known. 
I was so in love with my baby, I hadn’t a 
thought for another thing in the world. It 
was childish of me, I know now, but I 
didn’t know it then. I was too young to 
realize how vital it is for women, especial- 
ly young mothers who have a_ strong 
maternal instinct, to achieve an equal bal- 


ance of feeling for their children and 
husbands. 
“T neglected my husband. I wouldn’t 


leave the baby even to go out with him at 
night when he wanted recreation. So, when 
he went out alone and found his fun by 
himself, I let it break my heart. I couldn't 
see that it was entirely my fault. I only 
knew that I didn’t like being married any 
more and I wanted to run away from the 
complications I’d got myself into. 

“He didn’t hold me,” Irene concluded. 
“T took Frances and went home to Mother. 

“And at home I was miserable. In the 
first place, I felt disgraced, deep inside. 
People didn’t regard divorce, in those 
days, the way they do now. There I was, 
just eighteen and the mother of a baby— 
and divorced .. . And I was lonely. Oh, 
I was so lonely, sometimes, I didn’t know 
what to do with myself! I discovered 
that a child wasn’t enough to fill my life. 
I wanted and needed companionship, too.” 

Into this crucial interval walked the 
handsome young army officer who was to 
become Irene’s second husband. He was 
a gay companion, deeply in love with her 
and devoted to her baby. He painted allur- 
ing pictures of what their life together 
would be—all his afternoons and evenings 
and week-ends free to spend with his 
wife, delightful travel, new places, the con- 
stant round of social activity at army 
posts. She’d never have to be lonely any 
more, never. 

Before Irene knew it, she was in love, 


married and off to live in Honolulu—a 
bride again at twenty. 
“Frankly,’ she said to me, “Mother 


didn’t want me to marry him. Mother, 
who never had interfered before, felt that 
she had some say-so in my life, after the 
collapse of my first marriage. She disap- 
proved of my second husband. She never 
allowed him in her home before we were 
married and she never came into our home 
after we were married. That hurt me be- 
cause I was so sure I was doing the right 
and only thing. You see, I was as de- 
termined as she. But, anyway, we were 
very happy for two or three years. We 


lived in Hawaii and Spokane and San 
Francisco and everything was pleasant for 
a wiitle eaemee 

And then the deepest sorrow that Irene 
Rich ever has known came to her. Her 
little boy died, her beautiful little five- 
months-old son, named Tom. Unfortu- 
nately, at the time of the baby’s death, her 
husband was on brief foreign duty. Irene 
had to bear all her grief in loneliness; and 
being very young and cut to the quick with 
sorrow, she never could quite forgive him 
for being away when she needed him 
most. An older woman would have under- 
stood that the situation was entirely un- 
avoidable; but to Irene it was a vast dis- 
appointment in companionship which she 
was not equipped to fathom. 

Her disillusionment caused the first rift 
between them. When her husband wanted 
to pick up. the usual routine of their lives, 
in the hope that parties and trips and en- 
tertaining would help them mend their 
hearts more quickly, Irene only wanted to 
stay at home and grieve—and as soon as 
possible to have another child. Gradually 
they drifted apart in their hearts. And, 
seven days before Jane was born, Irene 
left her husband. 

It was a grim illness, bringing Jane 
into the world. Irene lay in the valley of 
the shadow for sixty hours of such agony 
that her nurse never has taken another 
maternity case to this day. But when it 
was all past she had discovered something: 
companionship or not, in the last analysis, 
all of us have to live our lives entirely 
alone. Even child-bearing can be endured 
with only the comforting hands of doctors 
and nurses and friends. 

From Jane’s birth she learned her first 
lesson in independence. She saw, for the 
first time, that she was capable of standing 
on her own feet through anything life 
could bring. And with that assurance she 
took her two little girls and set out to 
support them and herself. 

It was shortly after this that she invad- 
ed Hollywood and became a top star of 
the silents. She was beautiful, just twenty- 
four years old, talented and a hard worker; 
and the combination of those factors 
brought her great fame. Wealth, many 
friends, the finest advantages for her 
children—pictures gave to her everything 
she needed but one very important item. 

“T wanted protection,” she told me. “All 
the time I felt so insecure without it. 
Hollywood is a place that makes you see 
how much a woman needs an anchor, a 
strong buffer between herself and _ the 
world. I made my own decisions and 
fought my own battles for ten years and, 
at last, it seemed to me the most desirable 
and essential thing in life to have the 
faithful protection of a man. I thought I 
had found that in the man who became my 
third husband... ” 

Irene prefers not to discuss this marriage 
in detail. She was married at thirty-four, 
to a prominent California banker and 
divorced two years later. It has often been 
printed that he grossly mismanaged her 
financial affairs. She merely comments: 


“—but I was disappointed. I didn’t find 
faithful protection at all. That failure was 
my own fault, too; I made my own choice 
and it was a bad one and no one was to 
blame but myself. 

“Anyway, four birthdays short of forty, 
I sat awake a whole night, one night, tak- 
ing stock of my life. I said to myself: 
‘Here you are, at thirty-six, three times 
divorced. You've married for all the things 
women hope to find in the love of a 
husband; children, companionship,  pro- 
tection. None of those marriages has been 
a success. So, from now on, don’t depend 
on a husband for anything—depend on 
yourself 

“With that as a rule to live by, I started 
all over again.” 

And during the past nine years Irene 
Rich has worked out her own design for 
living, one which has proved extremely 
satisfactory through a number of acid 
tests. In 1928, when Hollywood shifted 
from silents to sound tracks, they said she 
was washed up as an actress. She proved 
she wasn’t and she proved it alone, with 
no understanding husband to run to for 
advice or consolation. In 1929 she lost 
every cent she owned in the crash, was 
forced to sell her home and cars and jewels 
and see the financial security she had 
worked hard to build for the future dis- 
overnight into nothingness. Again 
she stood firmly on her own feet, borrowed 
money to keep her girls in school and 
eventually managed to pay it back. 

She came to radio and made a success 
of a new medium by study and strict appli- 
cation and clever management of her op- 
portunities. During the years that Frances 
and Jane were securing European educa- 
tions, she lived alone and made herself like 
it through work and hobbies and cultivating 
interesting friends. She studied finance and 
banking, until she became as competent 
at handling her investments as any well- 
trained Wall Streeter. And she kept her- 
self young, through diet and exercise and 
mental activity. 


solve 


Today Irene Rich has a secure, glamor- 
ous independence that is the envy of her 
married and single friends alike. 

Mornings she is awake at nine, takes 
her breakfast in bed, goes through her 
exercises, followed by a cold shower, and 
appears at her penthouse-offce at the 
Waldorf by eleven. It’s the kind o1 ofnce 
any woman would love to have for her 
drawing-room. Pastel walls make a soft 
background for severely modern furniture. 
A fireplace, gossamer chartreuse curtains, 
fresh flowers and deep carpets make the 
room warm and bright. Her desk folds 
out of sight into shelves of brightly- 
jacketed books. There is a long wide ter- 
race, with clipped greenery and a fantasti- 
cally beautiful view of the East River. A 
dressing-room and bath provide for hur- 
ried changes. And Irene has a smartly 
attractive secretary, who can turn out 
everything from flawless letters to flawless 
dinner menus. 

In the late afternoons Irene shops. If 
she wants to be extravagant, it’s purely her 
own affair. She may have no business fall- 
ing for the white fox cape on Fifty-seventh 
Street, but, at any rate, there’s nobody to 
squabble over the bill when it arrives. 
Maybe Jane can get along perfectly well 
with last year’s ski suit, but if her mother 
wants to buy the imported blue one for 
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MISS WRIGHT, GET A BITE 

OF SUPPER AND THEN 

COME BACK FOR SOME 
IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


OH DEAR! 
| CAN'T TELL HIM 
| AM NOT 


THAT WAS A LOT 
OF WORK, BUT YOU 

DIDNT SEEM TO 
MIND 1T. THANKS. 


YOU'RE QUITE 
WELCOME, 
MR. DAVIS. IT 

WAS NO EFFORT. 
GOODNIGHT. 


MODERN women no longer give-in 
to periodic pain. It’s old-fashioned to 
suffer in silence, because there is now 
a reliable relief for such suffering. 
Some women who have always had 
the hardest time are relieved by Midol. 
Many who use Midol do not feel one 
twinge of pain, or even a moment's 
discomfort during the entire period. 
Don’t let the calendar regulate your 
activities! Don’t “favor yourself’? or 
“save yourself’? certain days of every 


Opens Up Stopped-Up Nose 


ce ote [Tex 


The Great New Head-Cold Fighter 
e = 
Fights EA bal 
Head Colds &! 
On Sale at 


Makes Breathing Easy qj pruggists 


FREE €stirery FREE 


Send No Money—Nothing to Buy—No Obligations 
Here is a special advertising offer made solely for 
the purpose of acquainting you with the remark- 
able action of this great new head-cold-fighter, a 
test bottle of which will be sent on receipt of the 
coupon, Don’t delay. Be sure to take advantage 
of this sensational] Free Special Offer at once. No 
letter needed. Send only your name and address 
on the coupon, and mail today. 


SEND NO MONEY- ONLY YOUR NAME 


For Free Sample write name 4 
and address plainly and send 

1 to ARZEN, 544 S. Wells | 
: Street, Chicago, Dept. 83 H 


ROVECTING o $40 JOB 


| HAVE TO WORK TONIGHT 
AND MY PAINS HAVE COME 
ON SO HARD THAT MY EYES 

ARE CROSSED. 

WHAT A BREAK! 


YOU MET ME. 
HERE, TAKE 
THIS, DRINK 
SOME WATER, 
jp», AND FORGET 
Yy yy Yyp THE TIME 


IQ 
THERE IT 1s -MIDOL RELIEVE 
“REGULAR” PAIN; IT SURE DOES 
AND THAT REMINDS ¢ 
ME TO GET A BOX 
RIGHT NOW. 


month! Keep going, and keep comfort- 
able — with the aid of Midol. These 
tablets provide a proven means for 
the relief of such pain, so why endure 
suffering Midol might spare you? 
Midol’s relief is so swift, you may 


think it is a narcotic. It’s not. Its 
principal ingredient has often been 
prescribed by specialists 

Youcanget Midolina trimaluminum 
case at any drug store. Two tablets 
should see you through your worst day. 


BUNION 


NEEDLESS 
TORTURE 


| The amazing action of Pedodyne fs truly marvelous, and a 


boon to those whose bunions cause constant foot trouble and 
a torturing bulge tothe shoes. It stops pain almost instantly 
and with the inflammation and swelling reduced so quickly 
you will be able to wear smaller, neater shoes with ease and 
comfort. Prove it by actual test on your own bunion. Just 
write and say, ‘‘I Want To Try Pedodyne.”’ No obligation. 


Pedodyne Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. A-210, Chicago, [!1. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


lt you suffer with those terrible attacks ot 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Win- 
try winds make you choke as if each gasp for 
breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
sible because of the struggle to breathe; if you 
feel the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


84-B Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo, New York 
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Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara Street 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up’’. Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
eee Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c. 


The Best GRAY HAIR 

dy is Mad H 
Remedy is Made at Home 
You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: To 
half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small box 
of Barbo Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix it yourself 
at very little cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded 
or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. 
It will not color scalp, 


is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off. 


SALE CATALOG— FREE 
i Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at Fac- 

* tory Prices. Easy Terms— 
P aslittleas 18c a day—Year 
to Pay. More Bargainsthan 
in 20 Big Stores. New styles, 
new features, new colors. 
30 days free trial—360 days 
4 approval test— 24-hour 
shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., Manufacturers. 
405 Rochester Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


‘A Kalamazoo 
wee Direct toYou” 


Over 1,100,000 

Satisfied Users 

37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 


What does a radio star think about? See 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH? (Page 68) 


SENSATIONAL 


LOLA A. SHARP, INDIANA NURSE NOW SAYS: 


Drinking 1 Glass of 
4 Orange Juice 


Mixed with 1 Tablespoon of 


G6 BONKORA 


2 times a day and eating 
her fill of the delicious 
foods as shown in the 
3onkora package made het 


LOSE 108 LBS. 
UGLY FAT 


af She lost 6 in. off waist, 
_ BP)|) 4 in. off hips and 6 in. off 
Zari, Var She lost avoidable £ 


ZA | reducible overweight and 
regularized elimination. 
and copy of Lola Sharp’s letter. 


Address Bon Kora, 544 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, Wllnols. Dept. 173 
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When the Lux Radio Theatre presented Jean Harlow and Robert 
Taylor in Madame Sans Gene, a crowd of more than three hundred 
and fifty persons, who could not get seats in the theatre, broke open the 
doors after the broadcast had been on the air about eight minutes and 


rushed into the lobby. 


Only the presence of police officers prevented 


them from disrupting the broadcast. Here are the principals in the show: 


C. Henry Gordon, (Left), 


her, there’s nobody at home to lay a re- 
straining hand on the purse strings. And 
Jane’s mother likes that freedom very 
much indeed. 

At six o'clock, except for Fridays when 
Irene has her eight p. m. broadcast, she’s 
driving to her spacious and beautiful apart- 
ment in the Sixties, which is run like 
clockwork by two servants who have been 
with her for years. Frances has her studio 
at home; twenty-one-year-old Jane, who 
rapidly is becoming a successful actress, 
is home at least for dinner between shows 
or rehearsals. Whether or not there are 
guests, the evening meal always is a gay 
affair, looked forward to with great an- 
ticipation by the three of them. Maybe 
they'll dress and dine in state or maybe 
they'll don pajamas and eat on a card 
table before the fire. There’s little mother- 
and-daughter attitude between Irene and 
her girls. She much prefers to have them 
regard her as a contemporary and friend. 

With her evenings she can do exactly as 
she likes. Because she’s charming and 
witty and lots of fun, there never is a 
night when she can’t take her choice of 
several invitations. Her masculine ad- 
mirers are equaled in number by _ her 
hosts of women friends and married 
friends. She can go to the Cotton Club or 
to the opera or for a drive in Central 
Park; or she can stay at home and read 
and knit, while she listens to the radio. 

Week-ends Irene usually piles a hamper 
of food and a few of her closest friends 
into her car and drives up to her six- 
hundred-acre country place at Candlewood 
Lake, Connecticut, The house is a tiny 
Cape Cod cottage, without heat or lights 
or plumbing, but everybody has a grand 
time sawing wood and sledding and hiking 
through the woods. Sometimes, because 
she likes to be alone, she drives to Candle- 
wood with the back seat full of books or 


Jean Harlow, M-G-M star; Cecil B. DeMille, 
producer; Claude Rains, Warhter Bros. star; Robert Taylor, M-G-M star. 


letters that must be personally answered. 
She takes her problems to the country, 
too, to think them out when she’s rested 
and calm and completely undisturbed. 

All in all it’s the nicest life Irene Rich 
ever has experienced. So nice, in fact, 
that she’s never been able to persuade 
herseli to give it up for marriage, although 
she has seriously considered it twice in 
the past few years. The first occasion con- 
cerned a distinguished gentleman in the 
diplomatic service. 

“I was on the verge of marrying him,” 
she told me, “when the question came up 
of my mother and children. I’d been 
Mother’s only support for a number of 
years and I was buying a home for her 
in California; and Frances and Jane were 
in expensive schools. Since he expected 
me to give up my work, I asked him if he 
could assume my responsibilities. 

“He said: ‘You know I haven't got 
much money, Irene. It won’t hurt Frances 
and Jane to go to public school like other 
girls and your mother can live abroad with 
us.’ 

“Of course, that settled it. Mother’s 
health required the California climate and 
as long as my children could have won- 
derful advantages, I couldn’t take them 
away by marrying. I had to consider my 
responsibilities as well as my own desires. 

“So,” Irene laid down her teacup and 
looked across the terrace wall to the 
lighted, gray towers of Manhattan, “I said 


goodbye to love. It was love, too. I have 
missed him very much.” 
The second suitor, whom _ everyone 


thought she was going to marry not long 
ago, was a middle-aged millionaire. 
“Frankly,” she commented, “I did think 
seriously about him for a while. But he 
was too possessive. In the nick of time I 
saw that clearly. As for his money, that 
meant little to me. I’d rather work for 


America's favorite Sunday funnies 
have all been brought together in 
one mammoth magazine. The best 
comic pages in color . . . over 100 
of them ... appear in the March 
POPULAR COMICS. 


Among the many comic characters 
you love that are in the March is- 
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Dick Tracy 
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Don’t Sleep 
on Left Side, 
Crowds Heart 


GAS PRESSURE MAY CAUSE DISCOMFORT. 
RIGHT SIDE BEST. 


If you toss in bed and can't sleep on right side, try 
Adlerika. Just ONE dose relieves stomach GAS 
pressing on heart so you sleep soundly. 

Adlerika acts on BOTH upper and lower bowels 
and brings out foul matter you would never believe was 
in your system. This old matter may have poisoned you 
for months and caused GAS, sour stomach, headache or 
nervousness. 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: ‘‘In 
addition to intestinal cleansing, Adlerika 
greatly reduces bacteria and colon bacilli.”” 

Mrs, Jas, Filler: “Gas on my stomach was so bad ! 
could not eat or sleep. Even my heart seemed to hurt. 
The first dose of Adlerika brought me relief. Now | eat 
as | wish, sleep fine and never felt better.” 

Give your bowels a REAL cleansing with Adlerika 
and see how good you feel. Just ONE dose relieves 
GAS and constipation. At all Leading Druggists. 


FREE Special Trial Size of Adlerika mailed 
FREE to any adult. Write Dept. 156 
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RADIO STARS 


what I have. I enjoy it more that way. 

“Sometimes I think to myself that I’d 
like to make a success of marriage, just 
to prove that I could do it—but the thought 
is always a brief yen, not a real desire. I 
do know what I'd do differently the fourth 
time, though. Item one: I’d give up my 
work; item two: I'd devote my whole 
energy to being the best wife I could 
possibly be; and, item three: I wouldn't 
expect too much of marriage. I think I'd 
succeed the fourth time, But that’s 
something I'll never have a chance to 
prove, because I can’t take the chance to 
prove it. 

“It’s not,” she went on, “that I’m dis- 
illusioned about men. I adore them. I get 
just as much fun out of going out with 
them now as I did when I was sixteen. 
But I’ve been independent so long, I don’t 
relish living any other way. J’ve actually 
fallen in love with independence, much 
more deeply than I could ever fall in love 
with any man! 

“Independence, really, is a sort of secret 
romance with me, that keeps any serious 
thought of other men away. That’s why I 
can’t marry again. I’ve tried and tried to 
bring myself to it and at the last minute 
I’m always unwilling to give up the cer- 
tain joy of my life now for the uncertain 
joy that another marriage might bring. 

“People probably classify me as ‘one of 
those independent modern women.’ That’s 
what I am, and I love it. I have everything 
I want, complete freedom, and only myself 
toe thank or blame. 

“T honestly can’t envy a single married 
woman I know. 


too. 


“Sometimes people say to me: “You may 
be happy by yourself now, but what are 
you going to do when you grow old?’ 
Well, I’ve planned for that, too. For com- 
panionship, I shall always have my dear 
friends, and friends can last and live as 
long as a husband. For financial security, 
my investments are as sound as those of 
any man I might marry. If I want to, 
after my girls have left me, I may adopt 
a child; but I’m counting on having a very 


full life playing mother and character 
roles in pictures and radio till I’m too 


feeble to hobble across a set or a studio.” 


Irene rose and led me out to the terrace 
to look at the lights of Manhattan. 

“About old age,” she said to me, and 
her voice was clear and serious against 
the frosty wind, “see the Empire State 
Building? Sometimes, when I raise my 
bedroom windows late at night, I notice 
it all lit up for the charwomen to clean 
while the rest of the city is asleep. I stand 
there, imagining what those women are 
like, what they’re doing, down on their 
hands and knees scrubbing the floors of 
that great tower for a livelihood. And I 
always wonder if their lot could happen 
to me. 

“It used to worry me, but it doesn’t any 
more. Now I say to myself: ‘All right, so 
you’re a charwoman—but, mind you, it’s 
fate, not mismanagement of your life, that 
brought you to this. Maybe you 
independence, but also the bucket next to 
yours belongs to a woman who chose 
marriage! Neither of you were guaranteed 
security, you see!’ 

“We all take our chances,” Irene con- 
cluded, turning back into the room, “and 
I’m having a lovely time taking my 
chances by myself!” 
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If you need money we will show you 
how to make it in a new kind of 
easy work Just wear last-minute 
style Fashion Frocks newest Spring 
dresses and show to friends and neigh- 

bors. You can work spare time—right from 
your home if you wish. New plan makes 
house-to-house canvassing unnecessary. 


No investment now or any time 
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buy new dresses. You show them newest 
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RADIO STARS 


WHAT THEY LISTEN TO—AND WHY 


(Continued from page 53) 


Show Boat and Kraft Music Hall for 
variety of entertainment. Mary Eastman 
should be 1936 Radio Queen. I also like 
good comedy and always listen to Amos 
‘nw’ Andy, Pick and Pat, Oswald and Al 
Pearce’s Gang.” 
os 

Joan Whiton, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(School Girl.) “In my estimation, Jack 
3enny’s Jell-O program is about the best 
in the line of comedy. He has it well 
planned and full of laughs as well as good 
music. Other programs that I enjoy are: 
Lux Radio Theatre, Grand Hotel, Holly- 
wood Hotel, Revue de Paree, Rudy Vallee 
and, last but not least, the Hit Parade, 


for its everlasting entertainment.” 
-* 


Gardner Ailes, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
(Orchestra Leader.) “Logically, 1 dial the 
dance bands most frequently, my favorites 
being Shep Fields’ rippling rhythm, Hor- 
ace Heidt’s versatile aggregation, the band 
of tomorrow—Leighton Noble (formerly 
Orville Knapp’s, before his tragic death), 
Sammy Kaye’s and Kay Kyser’s smooth- 
ness and Music in the Morgan Manner. A 
bit of radio applause for the Rudy Vallee 
and Bing Crosby shows, for presenting 
variety that should please almost every 
listener. Also favored are the Jack Benny 
and Fred Allen broadcasts.” 

-?>- 

Geraldine Cleaver, Anita, Iowa. (Busi- 
ness Woman.) “For many years my 
favorite program has been The Cities 
Service Concert, because, on this program, 
I hear the glorious voice of Jessica Drag- 
onette. When Miss Dragonette leaves this 
program, my favorite will be whichever 
one she is featured on. Miss Dragonette is 
as lovely as her voice.” 


BAS 

Wilbur A. Cain, Trenton, N. J. (Shut- 
in.) “The programs I listen te the most 
are The Breakfast Club, National Farm 
and Home Hour, Jack Benny, Fred Allen’s 
Town Hall Tonight, Burns and Allen, Ed 
Wynn and musical programs like those 
of Abe Lyman and ia King.” 


Janice Lawrence, SNe Work, Na) Ya 
(Home Girl.) “My never-miss programs 
are Cavalcade of America, Radio’s Court 
of Honor and the Ken Murray program 
until, alas, it went off the air. The first is 
really one of the most interesting broad- 
casts on the air today. I like the second, 
because the music of Shep Fields is new 
and different. And Ken Murray’s program 
was my favorite because of its spontaneous 
wit and humor, grand cast, good music 
and the refreshing announcing of Fred 
Uttal.” 

-2- 

Mae Brown, Middletown, N. Y. “I pre- 
fer the comics, such as Burns and Allen, 
Eddie Cantor, Phil Baker and Ken Mur- 
ray. My favorite musical programs are: 
Hollywood Hotel, particularly because of 
Dick Powell; Crumit and Sanderson, Kate 
Smith, and Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians.” 


+ 
Fred Z. Salazar, Fort Ringgold, Tex. 
(Soldier.) “I listen mostly to good dance 


bands, because they are the tops. The per- 
fect dance orchestra should contain the 
following: Xavier Cugat’s drummer, Guy 
Lombardo’s saxes and clarinets, Ozzie 
Nelson’s brass, Eddie Duchin, himself, at 
the piano, Richard Himber’s harpist, Hor- 
ace Heidt’s guitarist, Rubinoff’s violin, Ben 
Bernie’s announcing cracks 
Loma’s tempo.” 
> 

Evelyn Jenkins, Webster Groves, Mo. 
“IT have but one radio favorite—Jessica 
Dragonette. Her voice is perfection, she 
sings the songs I love the most, the way 
I love to hear them. She stands for the 
best there is in radio. Her programs are 
always delightful and her voice grows 
lovelier with each song.” 


-}e 
A. Folske, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Student.) 
“Mary Marlin is my favorite story and is 
listened to by most of the girls in my 
room. The story that has plenty of ad- 
venture is the Jack Armstrong program. 
Betty and Bob and The O’Neills are good 


for entertainment.” 
~~ 


Adele Lingard, Anoka, Minn. (House- 
wife.) “I listen to the radio a lot, as I have 
lots of time to enjoy it. The programs I 
like the best are: The Magic Key, because 
of its good music and the best and most 
varied talent; One Man’s Family is my 
favorite dramatic program, because it is 
so real, so human; and Jack Benny I con- 
sider the best of the comedians, because 
of his clean, sophisticated fun and because 
the advertising is enjoyable. All sponsors 
should take note of the last named.” 


<> 
Russell K. Heller, Emaus, Pa. (Student.) 
“My favorites are the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, for the superb rendition of 
symphonic music by a first-class symphony 
orchestra; Guy Lombardo, for the sweetest 
music on the air; and Eddie Cantor, for 


his clever comedy.” 
= 


Mrs. K. L. M., Harrisburg, Pa. “Many 
fine programs come over the radio. The 
one I like best is One Man’s Family, be- 
cause it is so natural, so real from week 
to week, and nothing outside comes in. 
Today’s Children has always held a high 
place with me. I used to like Theatre on 
Times Square, but I cut that out because 
the commercial stuff was very irritating. 
Mary Marlin has got away from the low 
moral tone it had in past months, though 
it is still overdrawn. I feel my life would 
be empty without the radio. Keep it pure 
and clean and it can be such a power for 
good.” 

es 

Anita Kohl, Dansville, N. Y. (School 
Girl.) “The following programs are ace 
ranking in my mind: Vick’s Open House 
with Nelson Eddy, because of Mr. Eddy’s 
clear, expressive voice; Young Hickory, 
for the naturalness of story and cast; 
Roger Baker, sports reporter, because his 
clear, easy way of reporting sports is not 
tiring; and the A & P Band Wagon, on 
account of the lovely singing of Kate Smith 
and her generosity.” 


and Casa_ 


S° much trouble is caused by chronic consti- 
pation! Headaches, upset digestion, nervous- 
ness, lack of pep are frequently caused by poi- 
sonous wastes that accumulate in the bowels. 
Too often people merely use some temporary 
relief. See for yourself if it doesn’t make a 
world of difference in the way you feel after 
using a purely vegetable laxative. Give a 
thorough trial to Nature’s Remedy (NR | 
Tablets). Note how gentle they are—and | 


non-habit forming. 
TO-NIGHT 


Get a 25c box, con- 
taining 25 tablets, TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


at any drugstore. 


q Beautiful Six-color 1937 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
™ samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing aoa 
= postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 79C-19, St. Louis, 


Meet Martha Raye, new comedy 
in April's RADIO STARS. 


queen, 


CATARRH «xo SINUS 


CHART—FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad _breath—Sinus _irritation— 

phlegm-filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

for New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer 

40,000 Druggists sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
63rd year in business. . Write today! 


F. J. CHENEY & CO. Dept. 33, TOLEDO, 0. 
—FAST—QUICK— 
DIRECT ACTION OF 


The Wonderful New Cold-Chaser 


Relieves 
that Cold 


Just rub Turpo freely on 
throat, chest, forehead, 
temples and outside of nose, 
also a little Turpo in each DRUGGISTS 
nostril before retiring at night. 


a—SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE=~, 


i Write name and address plainlys 
and send to Turpo, 644 S. Weils 
Street, Chicago, Dept. 83 
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AT ALL 


Personal to Fat Girls! — Now you can slim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours. 


day. 


RADIO STARS 


Edward MacHugh, popular VBC 
Gospel Singer, whose program 
delights countless listeners. 


Barbara Drew, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“T listen to Jack Benny for clean, good 


fun! The commercial part is put in so that 
it also is entertainment. Jack and Mary 
are your answer to the problem of what 
to do on Sunday nights.” 


-?o>- 

Mrs. L. W. Yiengst, Archbald, Pa. 
(Minister’s Wife.) “The list of programs 
I listen to looks like the daily schedule 
itself. I usually turn to my radio at ten 
o'clock and keep it on till twelve-fifteen. 
In the afternoon it goes on again at three. 
Social engagements and church activities 
prevent my being a regular listener in the 
evening. However, I try to be near a radio 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday 
evenings as those are ‘big’ nights. To sum 
up, I might say that I enjoy good music, 
drama, comedy—yes, and even some ama- 
teur programs.” 

oO 

Ann Hajos, Reading, Pa. (Singer and 
Orchestra Leader.) “Since I am a great 
lover of music, I prefer Benny Goodman, 
Jan Savitt and Alex Bartha, for their 
good, hot and fast music. They’re the tops. 
I don’t care for opera singing, but when 
Nelson Eddy I’d listen to it any 
For a good hot singer, how about 
Loretta Lee? She has everything anyone 
could ask for.” 


sings, 


oe 

Ernestine M. Chapin, Devon, Conn. 
(Housewife.) “You asked for it, here 
goes! I listen to: Pick and Pat, Lux Radio 
Theatre, Flippen’s amateur hour, Ben 
Bernie, Fred Allen, Rudy Vallee, Show 
Boat, Kraft Music Hall, Hollywood Hotel 
First Nighter, Shell Chateau, Vick’s Open 


so 


House, Jack Benny, etc., etc., etc. Radio 
plays a big part in my life.” 
ae 
Mary Halligan, Whitesboro, NZ Y- 


(Insurance Clerk.) “My favorite programs 
are: Metropolitan Opera Auditions, be- 
cause talented singers have a chance to be 
heard and some of them are better than 
radio’s top-notchers; Vick’s Open House, 
for Nelson Eddy’s beautiful rendition of 
beautiful music. One Man’s_ Family, 
for its kindly, neighborly spirit; and First 
Nighter, because Don Ameche’s ex- 
cellent singing and acting. The only trou- 
ble with these programs is that they all 
end too soon!” 


of 


QUICK WAY T0 
REMOVE CORNS 


no cutting ...no pads 


RELIEVE CORN PAIN QUICKLY 


If you want to remove those aching corns 
just get a bottle of FREEZONE from any 
druggist. Put a drop or two on the corn. 
The pain is quickly relieved. Then before 
you know it the corn gets so loose you can 
lift it right off with your fingers, easily and 
painlessly removed. It’s the safe way that 
millions use to get rid of hard and soft corns 
and calluses. Works like a charm! Try it. 


FREEZONE 
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*THIS RUN 
" ANNOYING ce 


@ ‘‘Madam, when it was tiny, you could have stopped 
it with Run-R-Stop. Now that it has spread and 

ruined your hose and—pardon me—your ap 

pearance, it’s too late for me to help. 

“But if you'll buy Run-R-Stop for 10c— 
one tube stops 50 runs—you can prevent fu- 
ture hosiery accidents. 

“Be sure you don't confuse Run-R-Stop 
with substitutes that harden or wash out 
It’s_in_ the handy red_and_black vanity 

at fits right into your purse. At chain 
or department stores ” 


What made their 
hair grow ? 
Here is the Answer 
“New Hair came after I be- 


gan using Kotalko, and kept 
on growing,’ writes Mr. H. 
A. Wild. “In a short time 
I had a splendid head of hair, 
which has been perfect ever 
since."’ 
Mary H. Little also has lux- 
uriant hair now after using 
Kotalko. Yet for years her 
head, as she describes it, ““was 
as bare as the back of my 
hand.” 

Many other 
men attest 


men and 
that hair 
stopped 
dandruff 
new luxuriant hair growth 
has been developed where 
roots were alive, after using 
Kotalko to stimulate scalp 
action. 

Are your hair roots alive but 
dormant? If so, why not use 
Kotalko? Encourage new 
growth of hair to live on 
sustenance available in your 
scalp. Kotalko is sold at drug 
stores everywhere. 

To prove the efficacy of Kotalko, 
women’s and children’s hair. Use coupon. 


wo- 
has 
falling 


excessively, 
has been decreased, 


FREE BOX 


for men’s, 
Kotalko Co., B-75, General P. 0., New York 
Please send me Proof Box of KOTALKO. 
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RADIO STARS 


RADICO LAUGHS... 


(SELECTED SNICKERS FROM POPULAR PROGRAMS) 


GRACIE: Oh, don’t listen to them... 
it’s nothing but gossip, and gossip is noth- 
ing but idle rumor and an idle rumor is a 
boarder out of work. 

(GRACIE ALLEN, Campbell’s Tomato 


Juice Program.) 


a ae 

PORTLAND: My father hates the cold. 

FRED: Really? 

PORTLAND: [I'll say . when his 
false teeth start to chatter Papa says it 
feels as though he’s got Fred Astaire’s foot 
in his mouth. 


FRED: It could be worse. . . he might 
have Garbo’s. . 
(FRED ALLEN and PORTLAND 


HOFFA, Town Hall Tonight.) 
-o 


GRAHAM: 
cook, Ed. 

ED: What a cook, Graham! This morn- 
ing my uncle asked my aunt why her 
face smelled so funny, and my aunt said, 
“I was just going to cook some spaghetti 
and the cook book said to rub a little gar- 
lic on your pan.” 

(ED WYNN and GRAHAM McNA- 
MEE, Spud Program.) 


oe 
SHARLIE: An auto salesman tells me 
there are two hoods on the car he’s trying 
to sell me. Can this be so? 
JACK: No—one of them 
FALSE-HOOD! 


Your aunt must be some 


must be a 


(JACK PEARL, Raleigh and Kool 
Show.) 
~~ 
SHELTON: Dogs like me. When I 


walk down the street dogs follow me... 
they walk up to me and lick my hands. 

HOWARD: Why don’t you try eating 
with a knife and fork? 


(TOM HOWARD and GEORGE 
SHELTON, Rudy Vallee’s Royal Va- 
riety Hour.) 


->- 

BOB: Even the people in Van Buren 
thought my Uncle Fotchey Whittlesey was 
lazy. In fact, one time a committee went 
out to him and they found him lyin’ out 
under an apple tree and they told him— 
they says, “We've just voted you the lazi- 
est man in Van Buren and we’ve brought 
you the first prize. We’ve got a silver 
dollar for you.” My uncle says: ‘Well, 
I don’t care anything about the dollar, 
but,” he says, “just roll me over and put 
it in my hip pocket!” 

(BOB BURNS, Kraft Music Hall.) 


— 
BOTTLE: Oh, Beetle, you scoundrel, 


you scamp, you renegade! 

PHIL: You tell him, lettuce, I haven't 
got the heart. 

BOTTLE: Don’t worry, sir, ’ll quiver 


at the lips. Oh, Beetle, you turkey, you 
pigeon, you duc k, you fowl, you pheasant. 
PHIL: Bottle, what are you saying? 
BOT EES Oh, forgive me, sir, I’m 
giving him the bird. 
(PHIL BAKER and BOTTLE, Gulf 


Program.) 


-~@- 

EVE: What do you mez an—woolen blan- 
ket—the label says cotton? 

KEN: Oh, I just put that on to fool the 
moths. W ell—maybe you'd like to see 
something in this bathrobe? 

RUSS: Ye ah—Carole Lombard. 

KEN: Oh, you’re a married man, eh? 

(KEN MURRAY, EVE ARDEN and 
RUSS MORGAN, Rinso Program. ) 
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JACK: Where’s your pappy? 

MARY: Didn’t you hear? 
ried him home last night. 

JACK: Was he shot? 

MARY: Only fifty percent. 

(JACK BENNY and MARY LIVING- 
STONE, Jell-O Program.) 


—— 


How did your 


They car- 


ANNE: 
Fred? 

FRED: It started a week ago last Mon- 
day. I was up all night with a pain in 
the neck. 

CHARLES: I was with you a week ago 
last Monday, Fred. 

FRED: Aha! That's what I said. 

(FRED ASTAIRE, CHARLES BUT- 
TERWORTH and ANNE JAMISON, 
Packard Program.) 

-e 

JUDY: That boy is gettin’ lazy. Why, 
today he went out and hired a feller to help 
him sleep. 

PAUL: He hired a man to help him 
sleep? 

JUDY: Yes, sir. Whenever Zeke falls 
asleep this other fellow snores for him. 

@GUDYS GANOVAs and PAUL 
WHITEMAN,. Woodbury’s Musical Va- 
rieties. ) 


a 

KEN: Well, Ken, I’m auctioning off all 
my personal belongings—I’m going to 
give the money to a worthy cause—to 
people who need and want it badly. 

ANN’C’R: That’s very noble charity, 
Ken. Who are these unfortunate people? 

KEN: My creditors! 

(KEN MURRAY, Rinso Program.) 

-$¢- 

BOND: Well, you better be careful, be- 
cause if you pull a cat by the tail it'll bite 
JOU. 

SNOOKS: No it won't. 

BOND: Why not? 

SNOOKS: ’Cause cats don’t bite at that 
end! 

(FANNIE BRICE and FORD BOND, 
Revue de Paree.) 


+o 

GEORGE: Did you ever dream you 
were out with me? 

GRACIE: Oh, no—I never have night- 
mares. 

TONY: Why don’t you dream you went 
to the Brown Derby with me? 

GRACIE: Oh, no! I had to stand up in 
bed two hours last night waiting for a 
table! 

(BURNS and ALLEN, TONY MAR- 
TIN, Campbell’s Tomato Juice Program.) 


-e 
SHARLIE: Willie Burns wants to know 
what happened to the boy who sat on 
the burning deck. 
JACK: He got the hot seat! 
(JACK PEARL, Raleigh 
Show.) 


~~ 

BUDD: How about an invention or two, 
Colonel, just to sort of start things off? 

STOOP: Well, I have invented a foot- 
ball field with black lines instead of white 
lines. 

BUDD: Why black lines? 

STOOP: For playing football in the 
snow. Then I have also invented a salty 
paper for making maps of the ocean. 

(COL. STOOPNAGLE and BUDD 


Program.) 


illness start, 


and Kool 


PORTLAND: Papa sent me down to 
get our thermometer fixed ... so I thought 
I'd stop in. 

FRED: Has this changeable weather 
caused your thermometer to strip its gears? 

PORTLAND: Yes... it got so low 
Monday night some gravel got into the 
mercury ! 

(FRED ALLEN and PORTLAND 
HOFFA, Town Hall Tonight.) 

= 

ED: The next scene, Graham, is eleven 
years later . . . the stork has arrived. 

McN.: The stork didn’t arrive for 
eleven years? 

ED: The stork couldn’t help it, Graham. 
He’s been busy for ten years up in Can- 
ada! They name the baby Grab-Bag... 
they call him that because every time they 
pick him up they get a surprise. 

ED WYNN and GRAHAM McNA- 
MEE, Spud 5 sscncinener 


BOTTLE: Ha, ha, Lie ha, . 
PHIL: All right, my one- -track mind, 
what are you laughing at? 


BOTTLE: The summer underwear 
book. 
PHIL: What's funny about that? 


BODDELE AEr.. 
ter! 

(PHIL BAKER and BOTTLE, Gulf 
Program.) 


. Gone with the Win- 


—e 

BUDD: Keep yourself under control, 
Colonel. Say, that reminds me... what 
is control? 

STOOP: Control is what firemen get 
blazes under. 

(COL. STOOPNAGLE and Budd Pro- 
gram.) 


~~ 

JACK: Hmm-m-m .. . these actors . . 
well, boys, let’s get into a real Western 
mood. Kenny, pass out those bandanas. 

KENNY: Shall I peel them? 

JACK: I said banDANas! 

(JACK BENNY and KENNY BAKER, 
Jell-O Program.) 


-o 

CHARLES: I have been worried about 
Fred’s condition. 

CTOR: Here, somebody, get Mr. 
Butterworth a chair, quick! Mr. Butter- 
worth, who told you to get out of bed? 

CHARLES: The landlord. 

DOCTOR: Have you felt particularly 
run down lately? 

CHARLES: Well, last week I went to 
Palm Springs. You see, I thought I was 
catching something. 

DOCTOR: Flu? 

CHARLES: No, I took the train. 

(CHARLES BUTTERW ORTH, Pack- 
ard Program.) 


—e 

ANN’C’R: Ken, I'm surprised at your 
losses, tell me, what are you—a stockhold- 
er or a bondholder? 

KEN: Neither—I'm a bagholder! 

(KEN MURRAY, Rinso Program.) 


-oe 

McN: Where did you get that suit? I'd 
like to get one like it. 

PEENO: This is my “ 

McN: War suit? 

PEENO: My grandfather wore it, my 
father wore it, I wore it! 

(JOE PEENO and GRAHAM Mc- 
NAMEE, Rudy Valee’s Royal Variety 
Hour.) 


war’ suit. 
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Strikingly lovely, and sure in their 

reds of the exquisitely pagan Savage lipstick. And excitingly 
} lends 


Savage 


°* FLAME 


TANGERINE 
surprising is the caress of Savage lips tor 


NATURAL * BLUSH 
JUNGLE 
10c STORES s p = = 
them a warm moistness...a tender softness. that Is entirely 
new! Of course Savage is indelible; truly so. It clings savagely! 
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MYERS TOBACCO Co 


My compliments on your 


VETY Lood laste, Sir 


